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troductive Diſcourſe being annex d, there's 
7 Neceſſity for a long Preface : For there 
be Reader will find an Account of the Au- 
thour both as to Principles and Perſon. However, a 
Word or two of each may not be amiſs. : 

1. As to the Stoicks notwithſtanding their Ad- 
vantage of. other Sects, they were not without their 


Miſtakes. For Inſtance; They believ'd a Plurality 


of Gods, that the Soul was a part of the Deity, and 
that their wiſe Man might diſpoſe of himſelf, and 
make his Life as ſhort as he pleas d. Theſe, with ſome 


other lels material Errors, I have marked in the 


Margin. = 

"Tis true, "tis objefted _ againſt the Stoicks that 
they allowed no Degrees in ill Practice, but made all 
Faults equal; that they held Compaſſion an Infir- 
mity, and would not ſuffer it in the Charafter of an 
improv'd Philoſopher , that the Happineſs of a Wiſe - 
Mau depended purely upon himſelf, and that there 
Was no Neceſſity of addreſſing a Superiour Being. 
To anfwer this Charge Monſieur D'acier o/c: ves, 
that Zeno's Opinion (the Founder of the Sec,) was 
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Yair, and dej..;fible in theſe Points: That he was 
miſunderſiood by ſome of bis Scholars, and unreaſs- 
nably ſiraind up lo the Letter. But theres no need 
to inſiſt any farther upon juſtifying 3 for I don re- i; 
member our Authour is at all concern'd in this Mat- q 
ter. 

Jo proceed therefore to the Emperour with Refe- 
rence to his Book. 

His Thoughts then are noble and uncommon, and 
his Logick very true and exact. He generally flies 
his Game Home, ſeldom leaves his Argument till be 
brings it io. a Demonſtration, and has purſued it to 
its firſt Principles. Seneca has a different Manner, 
and moves more by ſtart and ſally: He flaſhes a Hin! 
in your Face and diſappears; and leaves you to car- 
ry en the Reaſoning, and maſter the Subject, as well 
as yon can. This looks like an Apparition of Philo- 
ſophy, and is ſometimes more ſur prizing than Inſtruc- 
tive: (Tho this Remark has no Reference to the ex- 
celleat Engliſh Abſtra&, which is differently managed 
from the Original.) But as for the Emperour be charges 
through and through, and no Difficulty can ſtand be- 
fore bim. His Reaſon is no leſs irreſiſtible than his * 
Arms, and be loves 1o conquer in his Cloſet, as well 
as in the Field. Theres a peculiar Air of Greatneſs 
and Gravity in his Diſcourſes: He ſeems to think up 
10 his Station, and «writes with that Magnificence of 
Note, as if he believ'd himſ:if obliged lo exceed o- 
ther Autheurs, as much in the Vigour of bis Mind, 
as in the Luſtre of bis Fortune. 
He an ears to hive thought to the Bottom of his Ar- 
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l aument, and to have had a comprehenſive View of the 

World, of the Intereſt and Relations of Society. Hence 

| it is that his Morality is ſo particularly ſerviceable 
and convincing, that bis Sentences are ſo weighty, 


| = and his Reaſoning ſo very juſt. By thus digging to the 
l Foundation, Hes in a Condition {6 ajhgn every thing | 
its 
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its true Grounds, and ſet every Duty upon its proper 
Baſis. Farther, the f boy Probity of this Prince, bis 


Fortitude, and the Nobleneſs of his Mind, gave Free- 
dom and Spirit to his Thoughts, and made him exert 


for the Service of Principle and Truth. Beſides, he 


ſeems to have been born with a Prerogative of Na- 
ture, bleſud with a ſuperiour Genius, and made up 
of richer Materials for Senſe and Virtue, than other 
People. Theſe Advantages, together, with an im- 
prov'd Education, raisd him to that Pitch of Ma- 
jeſty and Diſtinction, and made his Pen almoſt equal 
to his Scepter. = 5 


How does be deſpiſe the Purſuits of Fame, and the 


glittering Objects of Ambition! And that in no empty 


Rhodomontades and Tumour of Expreſſion. No, be 


pulls off the Paint, diſcovers the inward Coarſeneſs, 


and brings ſuch Evidence of the Inſignificancy of theſe 
things, that he perfectly commands the Reader's A, 
ſent, and forces him into his own Opinion. Now an 
Emperour's Argument againſt a Fondneſs for Pleaſure 
or Power, comes better recommended than from a 


private Philoſopher : For in this Caſe a Man ſteaks 


from Experiment, and diſputes againſt the Privilege 


of his Condition: Here the uſual Pretence of Ex vy, 
or Ignorance is out of Doors; and nothing but Dint 


of Reaſon could drive him upon ſo unacceptable a Con- 
cluſion. 


The Generoſity of his Principles are no Iſs remarka- 
ble. He ſhews the Iniquity of a ſelfiſh Temper , that 


ill Nature is a Contradiftion to the Laws of Pro- 


vidence and the Intereſt of Mankind; a Puniſhment 
no leſs than a Fault, to thoſe that have it. Al the 
great Offices of Humanity, Juſtice, and Arquizſcence 
are enforced with unuſual Advantage : His Turns of 
Reaſon being often as ſurfrizing for their Strength, as 
for their Novelty. In ſhort; abating for ſome of the 
Errours above- mention d, he ſeems to have drawn up 
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an admirable Scheme of Natural Religion : Andwhich 
is ftill more commendable, he praftifd bis Maxims 
upon himſelf, and made his Life a Tranſcript of his 


Doctrine. He was ſo great a Lover of Truth and clear 


Dealing, that he would rather have loſt his Empire 
than ſtrain d a Principle. Indeed Falſhood and Le- 
gerdemain fink the Character of a Prince, and make 
bim look like a Royal Jugler: Public Character, and 
Common 900995 as they call it, are no ſufficient De- 
fence in ſuch Caſes. Sixtus the Fifth, who muſt be 
r a great Man, us'd to ſay, That *twas ſhort 


Thinking which made Conſcience imprafticable, and 


Politicks fall foul upon Morals : that if Stateſmen 
were well qualified, and work'd their Heads, there 
would be no Occaſion for Latitude, and Inſincerity. 


| Reaſon without doubt, well manag d, would fence 


agginſt Inconvenience much better than Craft: In 
earneſt, *twould be a very hard Caſe, and a great 
Reſtection upon Providence, if Men could not be hap- 


Be“ breaking their Faith and blemiſhing their 


wur. However, to ſay nothing more, ſome Peo- 
ple are too lazy to be boneſt. But this Cuſtom apart, 


there's no Neceſſity to make Reaſons of State incom- 
patible with the Laws of Fuſtice ;, our Emperour is a 


noble Inſtance to the contrary. For never were the 


Functions of Peace and War better performd, the 


Subjeft more eaſy, and the Empire more flouriſhing than 
under this Prince : and yet *twas none of his Way to 
indulge his Politicks, and warp in the leaſt from his 
Notions. *Twas his conſtant Practice, as well as his 


Rule, If *tis not Juſt never do it; If *tis not Truth 


never ſpeak it. 

Ats the Emperour's Way of writing, if any one 
objefts againſt his ſometimes coming over again with 
the fame Thing, he may pleaſe to conſider that this 
Prince did not take Philoſophy for mere Diverſion , 


and Amuſement: Inſtruftion was his main Deſign : 


Upon 
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Upon this View *twas not improper to repeat the Stroak, 
to make the Impreſſion go deeper. The Prejudices the 
Emperour diſputes againſt are inveterate, and not to be 
remov'd without Difficulty: And if one Doſe wont 
cure the Patient, why ſhould not the Bill be made up 
again? If this Rule holds in Medicine, why not in 
Morality? Are not Peoples Underſtandings as valu- 
able as their Health? And is not a Diſeaſe in the 
Paſſions much worſe than one in the Conſtitution? 
And after all, when the Matter is cloſely examin' d, 
the Ground of the Objection will in a great Meaſure 
vaniſh. For when the Emperour does come over with 
an old Thing, lis his Cuſtom to improve upor't. He 
repeats, but tis for Advantage to the Argument, and 
bis latter Thoughts are generally Supplemental to the 
former. He either extends the Notion, or reinforces 
the Proof, or gives a new Turn of Strength and Beau- 
ty to the Expreſſion. And thus the Reader is always 
a Gainer by the bargain. 
Ja Tranſlating the Author, I have made uſe of the 
quarto Edition publiſp'd in 1697. In which beſides 
_ Gataker's Annotations, I had the Aſſiſtance of Mon- 
ſieur D'acier'; Remarks, turn'd into Latin by Dr. 
Stanhope. As for his French Tranſlation, I never 
faw it till ſome time after my own was finiſb d, and 
part of it printed off: However, one thing I ſbal. 
| obſerve, and which is the only uſe I hade made of Mon- 
fieur Dyacier's Tranſlaiion: Tis his Remark upon 
Sect. VI. Book I. where citing Pollux, be tells us 
that the Romans in Imitation of the Greeks, us'd 
to fight Quails for Divination, as well as Diver- 
ſion; and had a fancy their own Fortunes might 
be prognoſticated by the Succeſs of the Battle. 
This piece of Superſtition I confeſs was more than 1 
was aware of, and yet by the Context, the Em- 
 perour ſeems 16 have had it in his View. 
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One Word more, of the Emperour*sStyle, and I have 


done: Now his way of expreſſing himſelf is extraor- 
dinarily Brief: His Words are ſometimes over-bur- 


thewd with Thought, and have almoſt mare Senſe than 


they can carry. Indeed, *twas part of his Character 
to write in this conciſe Manner; for neither the Em- 


perour aer the Stoick would allow of any length of 


Expreſſon. Beſides, he wrote chiefly for himſelf, 
which makes him ſtil! more [paring in his Language. 
He ſometimes draws in Litile, writes his Meaning as 
it were in Short-hand, and does not beat out his No- 
tions to their full Proportion. To which I may add, 
that ſometimes the height of his Subject carries him al- 
moſt out of Sight: For there is an Obſcurity in things, 
as well as in Language. For theſe Reaſons *tis no 
wonder if we find his Senſe now and then a little per- 
plex*d: And therefore where I was afraid the Rea- 
der might poſſibly be at a Los, I have endeavour'd 
to direct him right by a Note in the Margin: I have 

likewiſe in ſome few Places ventur'd to throw in a 
Mord, er two, to make the Text more intelligible : 
But when this Liberiy was taken, I have been al- 
wans carcſu! to ſpeak the Emverours Mind, and keep 
cleje to the Meaning of 11 —— 
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Preliminary Diſcourſe. 


IN WHICH 


The Principles of the Stoicks are compared 


with the Peripateticks, with the Old Aca- 
demicks, and more eſpecially , with the 
Epicurean Jed: The remaining Writings 
likewiſe of the Stoick Philoſophers, Se- 
neca, Epictetus, and N thoſe of 
our Emperour Marcus Antoninus, are 
briefly examined 


Fad IS the Opinion of ſeveral Chriſtian Miri 
ters that the Principles of the Sticks 
come nearer the Doctrines of the G 
opel, than any other Sci of the antient 
een. Joſephus likewiſe who was a Phariſce 
by Perſuaſion, (which St. Paul calls the ſtraiteſt 


Set of the Jewiſh Reli gion ) affirms that the Set 
of ihe Phariſees N that of the Stoicks among 
| the Greeks b: And to come within the * of the 
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1 Ack: xxvi. 5. b Joſeph in viea ſua. 
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Church, St. Hierom is poſitive that the Stoicks a- 
gree with the Tenents of Chriſtianity in moſt Points © . 
And that they agree with us in _ is 
paſt all Diſpute, as will appear to any Perſon that 
will be at the pains to compare the Moral Pre- 
cepts of the one Perſuaſion with thoſe of the other. 
Indeed J think there's no Diviſion of the Pagan 
Philoſophy which reaches up to the Sztoicks. To 
ſpeak modeſtly, there's no Se that I know of, 
that ſets a greater Value upon Virtue and Religion, 
drives the Notion higher, diſcovers more of good 
Earneſt and Bravery, preſſes the Practice with 
more Spirit and Argument, and promotes it with 

more Warmth of Inclination. „„ 
To make this Truth more evident, 'twill not 
be improper to compare the Philoſophy of the 
Stoicks, with the moſt confiderable Pretenſions of 
thoſe of another Way. And here I ſhall wave the 
mention of Pythagoras's myſtick, or rather magi- 
cal Syſtem d, of which there are only ſome broken 
Remains come to our Hands: For the Golden Ver- 
ſes which go under Pythagorass Name, are of the 
ſame ſtamp with Phocylidess Monitory, both of 
them forg'd and counterfeit. And as for the 
Slovenlineſs, Smut and lewd Practice of the Cy- 
aicks*, they don't deſerve the Honour of a Com- 
petition. And here, by the way, Juvenal was much 
miſtaken in ſaying that the Cyaicks difier'd from 
the Stoicꝶs in nothing but in wearing fewer Cloathsf 
Whereas the Sic hated the Cynical Unclean- 
lineſs both in Habit and Behaviour, as highly ſcan- 
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e In Eſaiam Comment. cap. 11. 4 See Pythagoras Life 
written by Lae ius, lib. 8. and by Jamblicus, and in the 
Life of Jamblicus, by Funapius. © Ste Dioprus Orat. 6. in 
Diogen. & Lac.i, lib. 6. in Diogen. f Jauven. Sat. 13. 
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dalous and diſhonourable to humane Nature 8. TO 
return, neither do think the Scepticiſin of the new 

Academy, worth the bringing into the Lifts: For 

| what Regard is to be had to thoſe People that 

diſtruſt their Senſes, and deſtroy the Grounds of 
all Science? that degrade a Man from the Privi- 

lege of his Reaſon, make his Body and Soul in- 

ſignificant, and neither allow him Eyes, nor Un- 

derftanding to any Purpoſe? 

I ſhall therefore proceed to thoſe Sages who 
have been more happy in their Purſuits of Vi, 
dom, who have cultivated Philoſophy better, been 
better follow'd, and gain'd more Credit in the 
World. And here I ſhall begin with the od Aca- 
demicks, and Peripateticks, who were Plato's Diſ- 
ciples: And fince theſe two Sets are the ſame in 
their Tenents, and differ only in their Names, and 
the Places where they firſt ſet up h; I ſhall for 
Brevity ſake join them both together. Under 
this Diſtinction Ariſtotle was the moſt eminent Per- 

ſon. He was indeed a very extraordinary Genius, 
ʒ run through Logicks, Rhetorick, Poetry, Politicks, 
CEconomicks, Ethicks, and Phyſicks, and perform'd 
Wonders upon almoſt all the parts of Learning and 
Philoſophy k; inſomuch that as far as we can gueſs 
by what 1s extant, the World is more oblig'd to 
his Pen, than to all the old Authors put together. 
Tis true, ſome give him this Character with an 
Exception of Preference for Plato his Maſter l. But 
theſe Criticks ſeem to miſtake the Drift of Pluto's 
Writings: It being not ſo much the Deſign of 
this great Man to treat the Principles of Science, 


rm. 
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8 Laert. lib. 7.] Epictet. Diſſert. lib. 4. cap. 11. Senac. 

_ Epift. 92. b The firſt ſtudied in the Academia, and the 
other in the Lyceum: Cicer. Acad. lib. 1. i Awverroes in 
procem. Phyſic. k Cicer, Acad. lib. 4. ! Cicer. de 
Finib. lib. 1. 


and 
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and leave us a Body of Learning, as to combat 
the Syphijts of his own Time m: For this Purpoſe 
he diſputes under the Perſon of Socrates, and 
makes it his main Buſineſs to refute the Falla- 


Ties, to pull off the Maſk, and expoſe the Trifling 


of theſe Pretenders in Philoſophy. And working 
upon this View, he was oblig'd to take a Compaſs 
in his Reaſoning, to run out into ſeeming Digreſ- 
fions; and carry the Diſpute to a vaſt length. 
And tho' the Connexion is true and artificial, 
yet *tis wrought in ſo fine, that the Reader has 
fometimes much ado to keep Sight of the main 
Argument. *Tis granted a Man is not apt to tire 

upon the Journey: There's great Variety of Inven- 


tion; the Style is entertaining, and the Tale very 


handfomely told; but then the Cauſe is ſo ban- 

died from one Hand to another n, and pleaded 

with ſo much Colour and Contradiction, that 

tis ſomewhat difficult to come at the Truth, and 

know on which fide the Verdict ought to be 
wen. 

And fince Ariſtotle is more clear and intelligi- 
ble, we ſhall apply to him for his Opinion con- 
cerning the Precepts of Life: This Philoſopher 
therefore ſnall repreſent his Cian, and deliver the 
Senſe of the old Academics and Peripateticks. 
Now Ariſtctle, as Plato did before him, ranges the 


| Notion of Advaniage under three Heads, and 


throws it into the Diviſions of Mind, Body, and 
Fortune. Tis true, he gives the Preference to 


the Firſt, but then he lays great ſtreſs upon the 


two Latter, and makes them contribute very con- 


ſiderably to the Satisfaction of Life o; inſomuch 
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m Cicer. de Finib. lib. 2. n Cicer. Acad. lib. 1. 


o Arift. Ethic. Mag lib. 1, cap. 2. Idem Ethic. Eadem. libs 
6. cap. 13. ; 
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that he won't allow the beſt Man living to be 
happy if either his Health, or his Pocket, are 
out of order p, eſpecially if he falls into any re- 
markable Calamity: This Weight of Adverſity 
is too much for the Mind, and forces a Man's 
Virtue to grow uneaſy: It makes a breach in his 
Enjoyment, and cruſhes his Happineſs to pieces. 

This is Ariſtotle's Opinion: But the Stoicks would 
not ſo much as grant Wealth or Conſtilution, any 
Conſideration in this Caſe, nor vouchſafe to admit 
any thing without the Mind, into the Diſtinctions 
of Good, or Evil. With this Set the Circumſtances 
of Fleſh and Blood, and the Condition of Exter- 
nals, were but a ſort of Indifferent Matters, and 
ſignified little either one way, or t'other. For in 
their Philoſophy nothing was Good, © but what was 
Pious, Fuſt, Honourable, and Humane: Nor any 
thing Bad excepting what was Wicked, Unjuſt, In- 
bumane, and Scandalous. And for this Reaſon, ſ they 
look'd upon Fools and Knaves, Athei/'s and Li- 
bertines, no better than mijerable Wretchzs, tho' they 
were never ſo well accommodated in their Purſe, 
their Carcaſs, or their Quality. And on the con- 
trary, * that a Man of Virtue and Piety is always 
in a State of Happineſs, let his Circumſtances be what 
they will, and himſelf never ſo much haraſbd with 
the pretended Evils of Life. And laſtly, Y that none 
but a Perſon of his Character can with any Pro- 
priety be ſaid to be Wiſe, to be rightly Free, and 
Maſter of himſelf: And being always the Favourite 
of Heaven, and the particular Care of Providence ; 
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P Cicer. de Fin. lib 2. Ariſtot Ethic. Magn. lib. 2. cap. 8. 
4 Ariſtot. Ethic. Nicom. lib 1. c. 10. Idem Magn. lib. 6. 
Cap. 13. r Laert. lib. 7. Zeno. Senec. Epitt. 71. @ Senec. 
Epiſt. 120. & Ep 82. Ambroſ, Offic. lib. 2, c. 3. * Senec. 
Epiſt. 91. * Egpict. Diſſert, io, 1. cap. 9. 


he 
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be is the only Body that lives undiſturt#d, and is out 
of the Reach of Fear, and Anxiety. For let him live, 
or dye, „ the Deity he reſigns to, will never ſuffer him 
to fall into a real Diſadvantage, * ſo that tis im- 
polſible for him ever to be wretched, or uneaſy, or to 
meet with any thing big enough to throw him out of 
bis Satisfaction. Theſe are the generous Princi- 
ples of the Stoicks, in which, as they overſhot 
the Peripatetick, and old Academick Se, ſo they 
muſt be ſaid to approach nearer to the true Great- 
neſs of the Chriſtian Religion. 
I confeſs I am not altogether of J Tully's and 
St. Auguſtin's a Mind, who will have it that theſe 
two Sets are agreed in the Thing, and differ only 
in the wording their Opinion. Such a perfect Ac- 
commodation is, I think, prov'd impracticable 
by Tully himſelf in the Perſon of Cato® : However, 
J am ſo far of this great Orator's Opinion, that the 
Conteſt between the Szoicks and Peripateticks, was 
very honourable >: The Dignity, and Suprema- 
of Virtue was granted on both ſides; the only 
Diſpute was whether *rwas ſufficient to doa Man's 
Bufineſs alone; and make him happy in ſpite of 
every thing beſide. But then to make no Dif- 
ference between Zeno's Cloyſter, and the Gardens 
of Epicurus; to compare the Men of Liberty, 
with the great Champions for Virtue and Self- de- 
nial, and to bring Pleaſure and Diſcipline into a 
Competition, this looks like a very unhandſome, 
and unreaſonable Fancy. © For all that, ſome have 


it 
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w Plat. Apol. Socrat. Cic. Tuſc. lib. 1. Epictet. Diſſert. lib. 
3. 26. x Epigf. Enchir, c. 5 2. Diſſert. lib. 3. c. 22. Senec. 
Epiſt. 107. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. De Finib. lib. 4. 
z Auguſt, de Ci vit. Dei, lib. 9. c. 4. Crcer. de Finib. lib. 3. 
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been ſo hardy as to endeavour the Reconciling 
theſe Contradictions; and to make the Matter 
che more extraordinary, it has been attempted 
by ſome of the Si, Let's fee a little how 
one of them pretends to manage the Paradox. 

It you Jane) hers any, great miuler bitteren ts, 
vo are mijiaken, ſuys Sen cu: A little difference 
indecd, when Virtuc is all in all with one Sec?, 
and Plcaſure the Idol of the other! _ 

Seneca goes on: © Ziicirig, ſays he, puts Plea- 
fare under de ſame Rules which Ie l But 
firſt, under Favour, the S/9ichs preſcribed no Laces 
4% Virtue, but took their Meaſures from her. Far- 
ther, granting their Doctrines the ſame in ſome 

caſes, this little ſtep would never bring them to- 
gether. All the World allows a great D! MACE 
between the Profeſſions of Medicine and Philo 
ſophy; and yet their Preſcriptions concerning 
Diel, and the Management are oſten the fame. 
Let's hear the Advice of that eminent Pyſic inn 
Hippocrates, Tit { Labor, ard Meat and D: Ik, 
and Sleep aud Pleaſure be all taken with M.dvra- 
tion. An d would not a Sie, E ice 2½% or any 
other Philotopher have ordered juſt the fame 
Thing? But though the Preſcription would be 
the ſ. me, the Reaſon of preſcribing would be dit- 
ferent. Now 1 in 8 Aralily tis the Eid which 
gives the % and Diſtinction to an Action: 
And here we ſhall find the Sie and Epicurean 
Philuſu; bers diizer as much from each other in the 
main Drift as they do from h the Profeſſion of 
Phyſick. The Phyſician's Buſineſs is to guard 
againſt Diſeaſes, the Epicurea;”s againſt Pain, and 
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the Stoicks againſt Vice and Immorality: The 
firſt aims at the ſecuring of Health, the ſecond of 


Pleaſure, and the third of Honeſty. Nothing can 


be more remote than theſe two Clans of Philo- 
ſophy. The one place Virtue upon the Throne, 
make her Abſolute, and Independent ; and 
ſcarcely admit Pleaſure to wait upon her though 
at an humble Diſtance. Whereas the other make 
- Probity truckle to Appetite, . and afford Reaſon 
no better Office than to cater for their Senſes. 
Here Pleaſure is the Queen of the Country, 
i and Virtue allowed no better Buſinefs than to 
whiſper a little Caution to her Miſtreſs; that ſhe 
may not live too faſt, wear up her Conſtitution, 
and deſtroy the Capacities of Enjoyment. 

But theres a k great deal of Religion and Probity 
in the Precepts of Epicurus, yes, a great deal of Di/- 
cipline and Bravery too, if they are cloſely eramin' d. 

We'll come nearer then if you pleaſe, and look 
nicely into the Merits of the Cauſe : And this I 
ſhall do the rather, becauſe this Sec, as Tully 1 ob- 
ferves, by counterfeiting the Air of Virtue, and 
dropping a few ſhining Sentences, had drawn off 
a great many Proſelytes. 

And now, in good earneſt, can that Man ſet 
up for Religion who diſclaims the Belief of Provi- 
dence ? m Who teaches that God is unconcern'd with 
the World, and neither gives himſelf, * nor any body 
elſe any manner of Trouble? That o the Buſineſs of 
Rewards and Puniſhments are foreign to his Nature, 
and that he can neither be angry nor pleas'd with 
poor Mortals? He muſt needs be a pious Philo- 
fopher, who, as his Diſciples are pleas'd to brag, 
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was the firſt bold Man p who durſt attempt the ſca- 
ling of the Skies, ani make an open Attack upon the 
Deity. | | 

Ad as for Honeſt Principles, how can we ex- 
pect them from thoſe People who declare they 
value neither 4 Friendſhip, good Faith, Fuſtice, nor 
any other Virtue any farther than their * Intereſt or 
their Fancy are ſerv'd by them ? With theſe Philo- 
ſophers © Virtue has no intrinſick Goodneſs, no na- 
tive Beauty, nothing that's charming in the bare Prac- 
tice : No, Honeſty and Truth * do but gliſter in the 
Name, and make a handſome Noiſe, but there*s no- 
thing in them. And farther, they are ſo frank as 
to confeſs, that a Man ought not Io balk himſelf in 
any Lewaneſs, * Crime or Scandal, that has either 
Profit or Pleaſure in't: Not to balk himſelf, I ſay, 
upon the Score of any Moral Deformity of the Ac- 
tion; for to ſay V an Action is evil in it ſelf, is a 
Feſt : *Tis true, one ſhould be cautinus when there's 
likely to be Damage * or Danger in the Caſe. But 

as for any Apprehenſions about the Diſpleaſure and 
Vengeance of Heaven, that's all Superſtition and Stuff 
with theſe Gentlemen; Conſcience is a Cypher in 
their Philoſophy ; their Reaſon to forbear doing 
Miſchief is only to ſave their Carcaſs ; *tis not the 
Law, but the Gallows which frights them ; and be- 
ſides, they are afraid a Provocation may be return'd 
by private Revenge ; fer let them be never ſo cunning 
Y theres no enſuring of Falſhood and foul Play. 
Let us proceed and examine the Strictneſs and 


Sobriety of their Philoſophy ; Alas! They ſuffer x, 
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It you will take their Word for't, under a wrong 
Imoutatica : They are refreſented 10 breed their Dij- 
cifles 10 Men and E. whereas the Caſe is 
quite otherwije ; for their L:Aures declare ſtrongly 
for Regularity and Tempe ance, and are full of Gra- 
vity and Diſcipline. Is not their Chief, Epicuriss a, 
very ſaryrical upon /e Libertines? Does be not 76 

anale the Folly of thoſe Peojle who are ovefſet 
with P leaſure, blinded with A, pelile, and carried of 
with the Blandifhments of Senſe ? And while they lie 
thus at the Mercy of Luxury and Lujl, they never 
conſider <vhat Dijc Wo ley bring upon themſel ves, bow 
much Pain they are likely to feel, aid gw dear the 
Frotick will coſt the in 7 

But now by the Jait Sentence of his Correction 
we may diſcover the Ground of his falling out 
with theſe Sparks, The good Man docs not Jaſh 
their Vice our of any IILwill to't ; he is no Ene— 
my to Debauchery ; {77 all Pleaſure b, let it come 
which way 'twill, 75 a ging: Trerfore, ſays 
he, /f thoſe © Saligfactions which gratify a J.iherline 
could 7 % him tram {he Revikes of Conſcie 1ce and 
the bear of Death, and Avprebenſions of Pain; , 
they could do this, and jet Bounds of Convenience lo 
his Fancy, 1 fhon'd bave nothing do object againſt his 
Method , "| cuil J rather (a ldi his Choice, and 
encourage his Freedsin , for cohen a Man is brim full 
of Delight, and ha nothing to trouble him, he can't 
be in an ill way, for nothing but Pain and uneaſy 
Thinking are Evil. Here we ſee plainly this Phi- 
loſopher has no quarrel with a Debauchee for his 
Lewdneſs ; he rather commends him for humour- 
ing his Palate, and making much of himſelf, He 
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does ſo, provided he ſtands clear of Inconve- 
nience ; and in order to this, eſpecial Care muſt 
be taken to get the better of his Conſcience, and 
drive Religion out of his Head : Why, wlien doe 
Ehicurus tall foul upon Spendthriſts and Liber- 
tines? Becauſe hey are Blockbead, d, and av. 19 
Diſcretion with [heir Vie; becauſe Ih e b. 
ſelves out of Breath, and defiroy tho Piraytre c 
their Eagerneſs, Their Unmanagabloneſs rin tht 
Health, and their 1 and e Repritatich, A A 
more than that, il «fien brings them under the % 
I fe are the ſtrict Morals, the hard 
Leſſons of £E7icnriss School, and the rugged 
Penance he puts his Profelytes upon! He gives 
them their full Freedom in Dc bauchery : Bur then 
they mult be lewd like Men of Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding; for to over-drive their Conſtitut ion, and 
loſe their Credit, and bring themſelves to Beggary 
and Trouble, theſe are bad things indeed 

But notwithſtanding the Liberty of their Prin- 
ciples, and their idolizing of Pleaſure, there were 
ſeveral of them Men oft great Temperance and 
Frugality : © Eyicurus will tell you, that be could 
fatisfy bis Stomach for a Half Penny ; gui Metro- 
| dorus, th? a lower Pr: gc: Ei,; Coil a dn 1 For The: 
Farthings. Tos, E picurus bad ut ns mcd Phi. - 
phy in bi Pil. ale, . , Bread as 0 WW f gane ie. 
gale him, and mate Hin glinfſt il. 29770 dal isidck ion: 
As for Luxury Al EX ei, he BE ide He Rei, 
and abominated the Thouents on: + Give him Ut, u 
Glaſs of pure Et! Tt "ui, and a Ft HHafy-puding, 
ad he eoould / 1145” 4: * Da Ve 8 0% 9 ] tha; jupiter had 
eaten better: This h Diet, if you are but rightly gute, 
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has as much taſte in't as you would wiſh: For i very 
ordinary Meat and Drink will oblige the Senſe, and 
lay Hunger aſleep as effeftually as that which is count- 
ed the moſt delicious. 

Eudboxus liv'd before Epicurus, and was a Per- 
ſon of the ſame Perſuaſion : Now k Ariſtotle gives 
this Man an ex!raordinary Character for Sobriety, 
and makes him a great Maſter of his Palate. This 
Command of himſelf made his Opinion go much the 
farther : For! People would not believe that any Byaſs 
of Intereſt or Senſuality could govern him, but that 
Ywas pure Conviction m and Force of Truth, which 
brought him to declare for the Prebeminence of Pleaſure, 
But as for Epicuruss Temperance, there's ſome rea- 
ſon to queſtion it: For Timochares aſſuresus, that he 
n was ſo far from being ſatisfied with a Meal of three 
Farthings, that *twas his Method to eat up three 
Pounds Sterling every Day: And this Story * he 
does not ſtick to confirm himſelf. So that his 
common Cuſtom, and his Fits of Mortification, 
leem to be very different. Sometimes, *tis granted, 
be usd to accommodate his Stomach P very indifferent- 
ty: This he did to try whether his Pleaſure abated 
with his Retrenching, or to what Degree , and that 
be might be convinc d whether good Eating was worth 
the Drudging for or not : And it may be he made 
the Experiment d to arm himſelf againſt Caſualty and 
Misfortune, and that * Poverty might never catch 
Him unprovided. In ſhort, he ſeems to have done 
that by Fits, which it may be was Eudoxus's con- 
ſtant Practice. Let us now enquire into the Rea- 
ſons of his Diſcipline : Let us examine why he 
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refuſes to be always in a Courſe of Luxury ; what 
puts him upon Starts of Auſterity, and makes him 
prefer a homely Diet to a plentiful Table. Now, 
in the firſt place, he'll tell you, He does not take 
up upon the ſcore of Conſcience, as if Temper- 
ance were worth the minding, or there was any 
harm in Gluttony : Not at all. *Tis the ill Et- 
fects, and not the Exceſſes of Gourmandizing, 
which makes him a little cautious. For to keep 
the Kitchen always hot, is the way to ſet the 

Houſe on fire. To be always loading the Table, 
and eating of Tid-bits, muſt ſink a Man's Pocket 
cruelly. Such Extravagance commonly ends in 
Beggary ; the Glutton lays * all upon the tip of 
his Tongue, and ſwallows his Eſtate like a poached 
Egg. And which is more, theſe Exceſſes make 
the Carcaſs ſmart, as well as the Pocket. And 
here the Epicurean is attack'd in the Seat of his 
Pleaſure, and touch'd in the moſt ſenſible Part. 
Thus Epicurus obſerves, that thoſe People who 
have no Brains to their Palate, commonly pay 
for't in their Health: For that which would be 
Nouriſhment to a hungry Stomach, 1s but a Bur- 
then to us when we are full. Thus à great many 
Diſhes * breed a great many Diſeaſes , we eat our 
ſelves into a Conſumption, and grow leaner by being 
over-ſtuffed, than we ſhould do by faſting. And to 
conclude, Drunkenneſs and Gluttony are puniſh'd 
with /uch Defluxions Y of Rheum, with ſo much Qualm 
and Headach, with ſuch Pains and Weakneſs in 
their whole Body; inſomuch that if Men = would 
think a little before-hand, and compute upon the 
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Conſequences of a Debauch, they would not run 
themſelves a- ground ſo often, nor carry the Fro- 
lick fo far as they do. Beſides, £picurus and his 
Followers had a farther Aim in their Experiments 
of Sobriety : They did not practiſe it as a Virtue, 
but as an Exerciſe. à They made Profverits do Pen- 
ance fometimes; that they might bear Adver ity the 
betier , that they might have nothi ig NW 16 farfriRe 
them, and that the Hardſhirs of Choice might recon- 
cile them to thoſe of. Neceſſity, They had likewiſe 
a mind to try how b Je would ſatis Nature, aud 


how ej, fw.ng lungen could mikeit. And laſtly, thc 
Pinch Yd now ind then. that /H e might fen d 'th dhe 


C. 


better. Gut: Fre e Satisfarticis are the more 
coelecmus b inthing their I; s ſeleltiu: Frequeiity in 


this Caſe does but clog the Senſes, and mak e the 


Appetite grow dull. And therefore feeding con- 
ſtantly upon Doelicacies is ſaid to have more of 
Expence than f Pleaſure in't. Diſtance and In- 
termiſſion give a Kcenneſs to Deſire: Hunger 
ſtrengthens 8 the Taſte, and doubles the Satisfac— 
tion; as Liberty is much ſwecter when it riſes out 
of Servitude and Oppreſſion. This made S$:c-ates 
pronounce h 7[u;ger an admirable Sauce, And as 
that Philoſopher uſed to ſay, that by walking him- 
ſelf ſharp, he had no occaſion to go to the 
Butcher; for his Loaf would afford him Bread 
and Meat too, when he was throughly hungry: 

Juſt thus Epicurus uſed to balk himſelf ſometimes, 

and keep his Stomach craving, that he might fall 


ro with more F.:gcrneſs afterwards, and be better 


” Senec. FErift. 18. Epitur. apud Teert. lib. 10. Epitur. 
apud Sexe, & Liert. ibid. © Epicur apud Steb. fupr, 4 Ci- 
cer. de ini lib r. e Juden. tit. 11. Aten, lib. 10. 
8 Senec, de Ben f. lib. I. c. 11. d Cicer., de Fintb- lib. 2. 
Citcer. Tuſcul. lib. 5. Laert. ub. 2. | 
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prepared for a luxurious Entert..inment. But 
when the Deſign is thus mean, wi.at Virtue or Cre- 
dit can you expect in the Practice? He is a poor 
Man of Mira that can rife no higher than Plea- 
ſure and Cramming A Man may find as much 
Philoſophy in a /:/-c90/, as this comes to. 

Thus we have taken a View of the N, Sere- 
riuy, and Mor!. feat! of Hi ici, s Docrine! Let 
us now proceed to his 1 abt, of Llartil ia. Yes, ſays 
Seneca, Epirnrus had 17% / both in his Books and 
Practice: He k was a frical Stark, is irie, but a 
brave Fellow for all that. How do you prove it? 
Becauſe there's Reſolution as well as Prudence in 
his Conduct : For notwithſtanding he pronounces 
L all P/-a/ure to be Good, and Pain to be Evil in 
it ſelf, yet ſometimes, when Intereſt and Conve- 
mence require, he ® manages as if he believed the 
quite contrary. Upon this Account he checks 
his Fancy, and denies himſelf in his Fleature, 
when he foreſces there will be Pain at the end 
on't; and on the other Hand makes no difficulty 
to ſubmit to Fatiguing and Trouble, win he 
has a fair Proſpect of an Over -ballince of Plea- 
ſure by the Bargain. And is not all this an Ar- 
gument of Fortitude, as well as Undertand- 
ing! p 

But, under four, the ſubmitting to ſome In- 
ſtances of Hardſhip is no ſufficient Foot of For— 
titude. If this Pretence would do, n [LL:--;: and 
Madina © would be the braveſt Men in the World. 
For won't the firſt drudge and monty ferangely 
to gain their Point? And as for the latter, they'll 
charge up to the Cannon's Mouth, nd no Con- 
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ſideration of Danger can ſtop their Frenſy. At 
this rate a hardy Malefactor might challenge the 
Virtue of a Philoſopher. Thoſe Libertines like- 
wiſe may come in for a ſhare of this Character, 
who murther themſelves becauſe they han't Pa- 
tience to our-live their Pocket, nor bear up a- 
gainſt the Conſequences of their Folly ; and yet 
Epicurus p himſelf gives the Cauſe againſt theſe 
People. To go on: By this reaſoning, thoſe 
Wretches 4 may be ſaid to be brave, who, out of 
an over-fondneſs of Life, are contented to put 
an incurable Carcaſs upon the Rack, and ſub- 
mit to Extremity of Torture ; tho? all they get 
by it is rather to prolong their Miſery, than their 
Being. And thus that ſcandalous Carpet-Knight 


 Mzcenas, would paſs for a Man of Fortitude; for 


if thoſe Verſes of his, cited by Seneca, were ſpo- 
ken in earneſt, nothing can be more mean: 


r Let Gout my Hands and Feet diſtreſs, 
Or Palſy make me motionleſs ; 
Let my whole Body ſtart in Tumours, 
And all my Blood be turd to Humours ; 
Grant me but Life and Pm contented, 
And on the Rack ſhall n&er repent it. 


Jam willing, (ſays he) to be impaled ſ or crucified 
if you pleaſe, ſo you will but let me live through it. 
Without doubt ig worth his while to reſt on his 
Wounds and be ſtrain'd on a Gibbet, only to keep bis 


Puniſhment alive; which *tts the beſt of his Caſe to 
| diſpatch as ſoon as may be! And laſtly by this No- 


p Senec. Epiſt. q Senec. Ep. JONI, F Apud, Senec. Ep. 
101. f Senec. ibid, 
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tion; whoſoever denies himſelf for his Pleaſure, 
and ſuffers to gratifie a vitious Paſſion may be 
call'd a Man of Fortitude. But we ſay, 'tis the 
t Cauſe, and not the Puniſhment that makes the 
Martyr. And thus tis not the hat, but the hy 
of a Man's ſuffering, which gives him the Cre- 
dit on't: The Virtue turns chiefly upon the Rea- 
ſon, not upon the Pain: He only is the brave 
Man that mortifies upon Principle; „ that chuſes 
rather to ſuffer than miſbehave himſelf; and runs 
through all Diſcouragements upon the Score of 
Conſcience and Honour. But how can that Man 
ſuffer upon theſe Grounds, who lays it down for a 
Maxim, that /7-n2y unattended with Pleaſure is 

ood for nothing; a mere * Shadow without any 
thing Sub/tantial to fill the Graſp: And who looks 
upon * Fortitude without Reference to Iutereſt, to 
be no better than Whimſey and Romance! 5 

However, it muſt be granted, Epicurus has a 

great deal of Courage in ſome of his Sentences: 
Tho? after all, The Vanity of.them ſeems more 
remarkable than the Greatneſs. His Wise man, 
if you'll rake his Word for't, muſt be happy with 
the Scottiſh Boot. Yes, if be was roaſting in Y Pha- 
laris's Bull, he Would bellow with Satisſaction; and 
cry out, what a delicious Torture is this? And how 
hand ſomely do I contemn it? Nay he tells you of 
| himſelf, * Hat the laſt agonixing Day of his Life was 
the happieſt in the World. *Ti1s true the Cholick and 
the Stone ® raved to Extremity, and did their worſt 
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11 N him. But then tho Pl: aſure hy b hy 7 A 1 [4 2 Re- 
fedtic upon bis an A, Vbiſtge, evertit;*d the Pain, 
and made bis Imagination 77 U g {or his Senſes. 
But we muſt not be too forw. ard 1 in belie ving 
a Rhodomontade, againſt qv;/d ¹]. 'Tis 
truc, it theſe Flour iſhes had been ſpoken by a 
Philoſopher that confines the Notion © of A7an- 
tags to [Toneftv, and reckons nothing but 4/7ce a 
Aisfartune: That makes Gcod and Ave lye only 
in the Uſe of the Hi, and the Temper of the 
Mind: Who declares Virtue fi cient ® for 4 
happy Life, and thai ſhe ſtands in need of nv Foreign 
s Ajitance. He that tells you that a perfect Phi- 


loſopber is impregnable in his LI vi, and proof 


againſt the Impreſſions of P77 : h That Z irlue is 


never to be beaten off, 'twill EP a i Man Com- 


pany under all Tyyale, mount the Sc, and the 
hel, and ſhine k thro: agh his Lin while he's 
burning at the Sa: A Man that has ſuch hardy 
Principles may talk at this rate; for here his 
Heart and his Tongue go together, and there's 
Conſiſtency in the Caſe. But can any one be ſo 
void of common Senſc,as to believe E icuiis in car- 

neſt in ſuch Flights as theſe? I ijg, I ſay, who 
makes Pleaſur. the ufreme Good, Pain wid Tor melt, 

the molt form dull, F; /. And when he has done, 
ſtates his Notions of thelc things in the moſt ſcanda- 
lous Manner imaginable. For he affirms the Body 
m the main Seat of Satisfaction; ; denies the Aſind 


any independent Entertainment of her own: And 


maintains, that all the P/-a/vzre of Thovoht either 
begins from the Body or cds in it. And Jaſtly, He 


b Ibid, <© Serec. Epiſt. 9. 4 Id. de Vit. Beat. cap. 4. 
e Ibid. c. 16. f]bid. £& Id. Ep. 92. b Ibid, | i Cicer. Tuſc. 
lib. 5. KkSenec. de Benef. lib. 6, c. 4. Epicur, apud Laert. 
lib. 10. Cicer. de Finib. lib. 1, 2. m Cicer. de Finib. lib. 1 & 2. 
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is ſo frank as to confeſs; that as for the Notion of 
God, as ſome People underſtood it, he neither 
knew che etwas, nor <h7/, Nothing was Goc 
to him, that was not . to his n Smn;;s, that 
did not pleaſe him in his £ es or his Ears, in his 
Touch, his Taſ#”, or his ng 12 7, 

No Man, ſays the Port in §. neca, Is * Hapyy 

ho does not thi;t himſelf fo: Yes, ſays Epicu- 
rics, he P muſt andy himſelf ſuperlatively Happy, 
or elſe it won't do: Now ] how can that Man have 
luch a pleaſant Fancy, that lies agonizing in on 
And owns hiraſelf afflicted with the g. eateſt Ev: 
and in the highe! t Degree im 10inable? 

But -E;1c#?$-E0: doings are too rank to ſay 
in, a little better Air won't do amits, and there- 
fore well takte a turn in Zuni, Pizzza, 

Now the Hf arc of a quite different Com- 
plexion, and directly oppuitc to the E areas 
Fencnts above mentioned 
Theſe Philoſ ophers have admirable Notions : 
They 4 hold that God Almighty g governs the 
Univer: , tit his Prov 2885 0 is not only g 
« yr al, but ai, and reaches to Perſons and 
« Thints. That x * preſides over Humane At- 
«firs; that ke afmfls Men not only in the great- 
<« eſt Concerns, in the Exerciſes of Virtus, but 
« allo ſupplies them with the Conveniencies of 
« Life: And f thereiore that God ought to be 
« worſhipped above ul Things, and applied to 
upon all Occaſions ; that we * ſhould have 
* him always in our Thoughts, acknowledge his 
&« Poor, refign to his IL, and adore his Cod. 


* 
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n Hpicur. ap ud Laert. l 10. Cicer. de Finib. I. 2. Tuſ. 1. 3. 
o Senec. Kp. 9. P Hf icur. apud Laert. 4 Epidt. Differt. |. 1. 
c. 11. & c. 14 & 16. 1 Merc. J. 1. Sec. 17, & aid. 
Marc. l. 5. Sect, 33 & alib. * Fyict, J. 2. c. 16. 1,4. C 4. 
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<« 1e for all the v Satisfactions of our Being. To 
« ſubmit » to his Providence without Reſerve : 
& To be pleaſed with his Adminiſtration ; * and 
<« fully perſuaded that the Scheme of the World 
* could not have been mended, nor the Subor- 
5 dination of Things more ſuitably adjuſted, nor 
call Events have been better timed for the com- 
mon Advantage: And therefore that ' tis the 


Puty of all Mankind to obey the Signal, and fol- 


<« low the Intimations of Heaven with all the Ala- 
<« crity imaginable: That the : Poſt aſſign'd us 
* by Providence mult be maintain'd with Reſolu- 


.< tion; and that we ought à to die a thouſand 


te times over, rather than deſert it. 

Theſe are the S7oicks Principles concerning the 
Deity, and the Regard due to him : Let us new 
examine how they ſtand affected towards Man- 
kind. „ . 

And here their Precepts are no leſs extraordi- 


nary than in the former Caſe. For, They de- 


&« clare b plainly, that we muſt love all Mankind 
<« heartily, and without a Compliment ; that we 


ec muſt ſolicit their Intereſt, bear with their In- 
„ firmities, and do no manner of Injury to any 


c Mortal: That a Man ſhould not think himſelf 
« born only for his private Satisfaction, but ex- 
<« ert his Strength for the publick Advantage, and 
“ make his Life as ſignificant to the World as 
<< *tis poſſible : That © the Conſcience of a good 
c Action ſhould content him; without the Pro- 


ſpect of Fame or Reward: That he ſhould ne- 


<« yer be tired with the Exerciſe of good Na- 


3 


v Epick. l. 1. c. 16. Y Epift. J. 4. c 12. * Marc. paſſim. 


7 Epict᷑. 1. 4. c. 7. Marc. lib. 12. & alib. 2 Senec, Epiſt. 107. 


Epick. J. 3. c. 24. d Senec. de Benef. |, 2. c. 6, Marcus paſ- 
ſim. © Cicer, de Finib. I, 2. Marcus. 
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« tyre, but purſue one Kindneſs ſo cloſely with 
<« another, that there may be no room for any 
« inſignificant Spaces of Life to come between: 
« That a Man ought to look upon a generous 
« Action as a Reward to it ſelf, and that we ob- 
« lige our ſelves by doing a good turn to ano- 
« ther; and therefore, that *tis a piece of Mean- 
<« neſs to ramble abroad, and graſp at Intereſt or 
« Applauſe. Farther ; That © the poliſhing our 
« Reaſon, and the governing our Will, is the moſt 
noble Employment; and that nothing ought 
<« to be preferr'd to the Practice of Honeſty. 
« And laſtly, That a Man © ſhould ſtand immo- 
„ yably by his Reaſon, that no Clamour of Ap- 
« petite ſhould call him off, that no Loſs of 
Fortune, no Menaces of Death, no Extremi- 
<« ties of Torture, ſhould make him give way, 
or frighten him from a known Duty. 
| _ Theſe are ſome of the noble Sentences we meet 
with in the Writings of the Szoicks ; what Strains 
of Piety, what Inſtances of Humanity, what Flights 
of Greatneſs are here! And, to give them their 
due, they don't run out into Inconſiſtency, nor 
talk above their Principles: Whereas the Epicurean 
Doctrines, if you take them rightly, have nei- 
ther Subſtance nor Sheto in them. 
But *ris objected againſt the Sic, that they 
were but little follouꝰ d, that they were not conſtant 
to their Party, and faiPd in the point of Practice. 
I ſhall touch upon all theſe. . 
And, 1. Of the Smallneſs of their Number; 
it ſeems this Sect had always fewer Diſciples than 
any of the reſt. The Egicureans had it clearly 
by the Poll: They ufed to flouriſh mightily upon 
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the Crowd of Proſelytes which follow'd their 
Maſter. And Jorquatis, in Tully, does not ſtick 
to affirm, that the Bulk of the People f run after 
Epicurus, and that the Strength, the not the Rea- 
fon of Manxind, was undiubiod'; on his ſide. 
Neither 1s there any great Wonder in all this : 
Strato, the natural Philolopher, was much in the 
right when he obſerv'd, Tal ihe hath and the 
Welis were much more fancied than the making a 
Cam aigu. People don't care for ſtraining up an 
Aſcent, nor travelling in a rugged Path ; a Road 
thar's open and unfatiguing has always moſt Com- 
pany. But then the Multitude ar: little more 
than ſo many NN They have den, but no 
great Weight in them. Pebbles are much more 


common than Diamonds. And *tis an old Saying, 
that the bad are 8 always the Majcrity. h To agree 


with the Multitude is an Argument of a wrong Choice. 
i. Things extraordinary in Value are not thick ſown 
neither was the World ever in ſo happy a Condi- 


tion, as that the bet k Practices ſhould be fol- 


low'd by the 9/7. 

2dly, As the S$zoicks made the leaſt Body in the 
Field, ſo ſeveral of them chang'd their fide, and 
went over to other Parties, particularly to the 


 Epicureans, whereas, on the contrary, very few 


deſerted to them. 
This Objection, ſuppoſing the Fact true, has 


as little Weight in't as the former. When an 
Argument proves too much, *tis like a Gun over- 


charg*d, and recoils upon him that ſhoots in't. 
I remember Calijto !, an Athenian Strumpet, 
< had the Impudence to tell Socrates, that her 


— 


f Cicer. de Finib. l. 2. 8 Bias. Þ Senec. de Vit. beat. c. 2. 
i Id, Ep. 42, k 1d, de Vit. beat. c. 2. ! Z!, Hiſt, var. 
„ 3; 
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< Profeſſion was better than his; there was more 
& Force and Perſuaſion in't, ſhe ſaid, for *twas 
% more than he could do to draw off any of her 
& Gueſts; but *twas in her Power to thin his 
School, and leave him little more than the 
& Walls to talk to when ſhe had a mind to't ”. 
Socrates replied, All that might very well be : For 
Philoſophy was like tugging up the Hill, and went 
ſomewhat againſt the Grain; whereas Lewadneſs was 
rolling downwards, and the Motion might ſeem eaſy 
at preſent, though a Man broke his Bones at the 
Bottom. Pleaſure lies upon a Deſcent, but the 
Way to Virtue has a contrary Situation: And ſince 
the Biaſs of Mankind leans towards Vice, *tis no 
wonder to find People revolt from Diſcipline, and 
go over to the looſeſt Doctrines. 

But farther *tis alledged, that a great many 
who ſtood firm to the Szozcal Philoſophy, and 
diſputed ſtrongly for their Notions, yet lived 
quite counter to what they profeſſed : They had 
the Name and the Habit, but nothing of the Re- 
gularity of their Diſtinction. Their Tongues were 
not all of a piece; they talk*d like People of 
their own Se#, but taſted like Epicureans, For 
this Inconſiſtency of Practice and Pretenſion, they 
are handſomely m laſh'd by Lucian and ſeveral 
others. 3 

Now this Charge has nothing new in't, net 
ther does it bear particularly againſt the Szoicks. 
For among all ſorts of Perſuaſions, we may meet 
with enough that are meer Iiſtruments and en Or- 
gans in their Buſineſs ; like Viol and Trumpet, they 
entertain the Company, but not themſe.ves; they make 
Mu ſicł, but they don't hear it. The Sie ere 


— 


m Tuc. in vit. auctione, & alib. n Laert. I. 6. & 1.7. 
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not the only People in the World that had their 
Tongues tipt with Philoſophy, and not one jot 
of Good in them beſide. Even in the firſt Fer- 
vours of Chriſtianity, the Apoſtles complained 


there were ſome who ſaid one thing and did ano- 
ther: 1/19 * profeſſed to know God, but in Words 


they denied him; who P bad a Forin of Godlineſs, 


but denied the Power thereof; who turned I the 
Grace of Ged into Laſeiviouſneſs , who made * uje 
of their Liberty for a Cloak of Maliciouſneſs , who 
t promiſed e Liberty, and were hem ſelves the 
Servants of Corruption: Now *twould be very un- 
reaſonable to make a Judgment of the CHriſtian Re- 
ligion from the Miſbehaviour of ſuch Men. Such 
Men, I ſay, as would have been a Scandal to a 
much lower Iuſtitution; and, as our Emperour * 
ſpeaks, were rather Ulcers than Members of a So- 
ciety. Crates v the Philoſopher uſed to ſay, that 
a good Pomgranate was ſeldom without a rotten Ker- 
nel; and Varro is much to the ſame Purpoſe, where 
he fays, that it muſt be * a rare Field of Corn that 
has not a blaſted Ear in't. Nay, even in our * 
Lord's Husbandry the Tares grow up with the 
reſt of the Crop, and yet to judge of all the Grain 
by the Quality of the Weeds, would be a very un- 
diſtinguiſhing Concluſion. 

And laſtly, Whereas *tis objected, that the 


_ greateſt Part even of the moſt Eminent of this 


dect have not exactly come up to their own Pre- 
cepts; but in ſome Inſtances, at leaſt, have fal- 
len ſhort of that Rule they took the Liberty to 
make themſelves. 
In anſwer to this, I defire to know whether 
thoſe who are Chriſtians in earneſt don't ſome- 


© Tit, i.16. 2 Tim iii. 83. 4 Jude q. 7 Pet. ii. 16. 
2 Pet. ii. 19. t Marc. lib. 2. ſect. 16. » Laert. l. 16. 
W Far. ap. Nn. xX Mat. 13. 25, 27» 
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times warp in their Practice, and ſtart now and 
then from their Inſtitution? Thoſe who in St. Paul's 
Language were Pillars of the Y Church, and in the 
moſt ſignificant Senſe too, have without Excep- 
tion declar'd, hat * in many things we offend all: 
And St. John aſſures us, that if we a ſay we have 
no fin, we deceive our ſelves, and the Truth is not in 
%. Even the Apoſtles themſelves, who had the 
Benefit of our Saviour's Inſtruction and Exam- 

le, were not without their ® Fallings ; and there- 
fore *tis the leſs Wonder to find the higheſt Pre- 
tenders among the Heathens to forget themſelves 
a little, and ſleep over their Philojophy. The O- 
racle never deliver'd a greater Truth than that 
of A#/chylus, where he tells us, that 


© The Wiſeſt living ant without their Errors. 


As for the Stoicks, they d n&er pretended them- 

ſelves big enough for their Speculations, or that 
their Lives were an exact Counterpart of what 
they taught. Tis true, they made a beautiful 
Scheme, and ſet the Rule high; but this was 
chiefly to put People upon doing their Beſt, to 
awaken Induſtry and encourage Imitation. 

And yet, after all, the Szoica/ Phil ſophùy has 
produced great Examples of Virtue in ſeveral 
Ages. Some of this Perſuaſion have been re- 
markably conſiſtent with their Doctrines, and held 
out to the length of their Principles; and that 
not only by Fits and broken Intervals, but by a 
_ conſtant and uninterrupted Regularity. Amongſt 
theſe we ſhall mention Zeno firſt, in Honour of 


9 


y Gal. ii. 9. 1 Jam. iii. 2. 1 Joh. i. 8. b Gal. 
ii. 11. Ack, xv. 39. © Szob, tom. 2. tit. 3. 4 Senec. de 
vit. beat. c. 18, 
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whoſe Memory there was an extraordinary Vote 
paſt by the Senate of Athens, viz. Reſolv'd, 

That in © Conſideration of the great Merit of 
*« Zencs Virtue, the Conſiſtency of his Precept 
„and Practice, and the noble Example he ſet 
* the World, This Houſe has thought fit to order 
& him a Statue of Braſs, with a Golden Crown 
% on the Head on't; to erect him a Tomb at 
e the Publick Charge, ornamented with two Pil- 
lars, with the [n/cription of this Vote upon each 
of them. 

Zeno, the Chief of this Clan, had ſeveral emi- 
nent Diſciples who in their reſpective Times were 
remarkable Inſtances of Virtue in all the Parts 
of a good Life: And here, waving thoſe who 
were Philoſophers by Profeſſion, I ſhall mention 
ſome of great Quality and Figure; as Cato Uti- 
cenſis, Thraſeas Pætus, Helvidius Priſcus, and more 
eſpecially our Emperour Marcus Antoninus, who 
is the Occaſion of the preſent Diſcourſe. | 
From the Philoſophy of the Stoichs let us pro- 

ceed to thoſe Authors that deliver'd it, and by 
whom the Subject is treated at large. Amongft 
theſe Zeno and Chryſippus were the moſt conſi- 
derable. The firſt was Founder of the Seit, and 
ts ſtyled the Prince and Father of the Stoicks, by 
Tully f, Strabo 8, and Galen h. The other was a 
very ſucceſsful Champion, and added a great deal 
of Strength and Defence to the firſt Plan; inſo- 
much that it was commonly faid, That Zeno'; 
Cloyſter i muſt bave tumbled, had it not been but- 
treſsd up by Chryſippus. Both theſe Philoſophers 


—— _—— 


e Laert. lib. 7. f Cicer. de Nat, Deor. lib 3. 8 Strab. 
Greogr. lib. 14. b Galen, de Dogmat. Hippoc, & Platon. 
I, 2, C. 6, ; Laert. lib. 7. 
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were very voluminous Writers, Chryſippus is ſaid 
to have left no leſs than , ſeven hundred and 
five Tra#ts behind him; but neither of them have 
had the good Luck to ſtand the Shock of Time; 
nor indeed have we ſo much as any one Volume 
of the fir/? Set of theſe Sages come to our Hands. 
There are only ſome Fragments of them remainin 
in Plutarch, Galen, Laertius, and Tully, The firſt 
! is always, and the ſecond m for the moſt part, 
their Enemy; The third ® is but a bare Reporter, 
and the laſt *Diſputes the Queſtion on both ſides. 
*Tis true, we had a little better Fortune after- 
wards: The Works of ſome later Philoſophers 
of this Perſuaſion have reach'd us; And thoſe are, 
Seneca, Epiftetus, and our Emperour. 

Of theſe three, Seneca is the firſt in Time, but 
in my Opinion, the leaſt in Value and Merit: 
*Tis granted, he has a great many ? ſhining Sen- 
tences, his Precepts are admirable, his Manner 
noble, and his Way of arguing very acute un 
many Places: Indeed he deſerves to be read by 
the moſt ſerious Profeſſions as well as others; but 
then this ought to be done with ſomewhat of 
Care and Caution. For to be free with him, he 
is not uniform, and all of a Piece. I don't mean 
his Life, tho* Dion Caſſius taxes him upon this 
Score, as if be wrote 4 one Way, and lived another. 
No, *tis his Books that J ſpeak to; and here, how 
fulſomcly does he flouriſh upon that heavy Em- 
perour Claudias: And to paſs his Flattery the 
better, makes his Compliment to that ſcanda- 
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k Laert. ibid. | Plas. in Stoic. repugnant. de commun. 
Notit. & de Paradox. m Galen. in lib. de dogmat. Hippocrat. 
& Platon. " Laert. lib. 7. o Cicer. in Acad. Tuicul. de 
Finib. & de Nat. Deor. ? Qu:z:41l. Inſtit. lib. 19. cap. 1. J Dio. 
Caſs. lib. 61. in Xiphil, * In Coniolat ad Pelyb, 
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lous Tool of a Courtier Polybius? But theſe good 
Words, were all given while Claudins was livin 
for when the Emperour was once dead, he palts 
his Memory ! to ſome Purpoſe ; and falls upon him 
with all the Violence of Satyr imaginable. To 
go on: How does he contradi& himſelf about 
the State of the Soul after Death? One while he 
makes her ſhoot the Gulph, * mount the Skies, 
without the leaſt Damage: At another time ſhe 
is little better with him than a Wax Candle: 
For when the Matter is once ſpent, the vital Flame 
ſinks in the Socket, and all the pretended Immor- 
tality is over. anreise he bears hard upon 
Epicurus, cenſures his Writings, and laſhes him 
for his Liberty ſeverely : Calls him a May of an 
abject, and ſcandalous Temper, perfectly ridden by his 


Appetite, fitter for a Cook than * 0 Phil ſopher, and 


that his School Y taught nothing but 3 and Plea- 
fure. But his angry Humour does not laſt al- 
ways: For upon another Occaſion, (it may be 
to curry Favour with his Friend Luciltus, who 
was an admirer of this $-7;) he comes round again, 


and not only excuſes Eęicurus, wipes out his In- 


famy, 2 and blanches his à Reputation; but like- 
wiſe gives him a great Character, ſays his Princi- 
ples are remarkable for b Fujtice and Piety, and if 
you examine them nicely, for Mortification too. 

And laſtly, he is ſometimes guilty of the ſame Tri- 
fling, which he finds fault with in Zeno and Chry- 
ſippus. He is © gay ſometimes when he ſhould 


In 'AmexzeanIoru. ; Ad Lucil, Ep. 102. ad Polyb. Con- 
ſol. cap. 28. Ad Marc. Conſol. cap. 25, Y Ad Luctl. Ep. 54. 
Ad Luci, Ep.4z. * Ep. 11. y Ep.g. Ep. 14. & 21. 
& 48. *DeVit. beat. cap. 13. ÞIbid. Nati. Inftit. lib. 


10. cap. 1. Gellius NoR, Actic. lib. 12 62, Eraſmi. præfat. 
ad Senec. | 
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be ſolemn, and flouriſhes when he ſhould ſtrike 
home. He makes a Paſs with a Pin, and ra- 
ther pricks a Subject than pierces it. He gives 
you ſometimes a turn of Fancy, inſtead of ſolid 
Proof; his Notions are now and then fo ſuperfine, 
that the leaſt Reſiſtance turns the Edge of them. 
They have generally a Poin!, but no Weight of 
Body for Execution. This may be looked on 


as an Exceſs of clear Dealing; but I am nor the 


arſt that have taken this Freedom with Seneca; 
ſeveral great Men have paſs'd the ſame Judgment 
upon him long ſince. However I deſire not to be 
underſtood as if I had a Mind to detract from the 
Worth, or diſcourage the Reading of this Philo- 
ſopher, who was really a Perſon of an extraor- 
dinary Genius; and has always had Men of Senſe 
and Learning to admire him. My Meaning 1s 
only to ſhew, that this Roman failed a little in the 


Points of Gravity and Fortitude, ſo peculiar to the 


Stoicks: And that Epidtetrs and Marcus Ar toni nils 

out- did him, both in their Pens and their Practice. 
Theſe two Perſons, tho' in contrary Stations, and 
in the remoteſt Diſtance of Circumſtances imagi- 
nable; the one being a poor Slave, and the other 
the greateſt Monarch in the Uni r/o; Theſe two 
Perſons, I fay, have ſhew'd the Force of the $!5- 
ical Philoſophy ; and how ſtrong]y it operates un- 
der all Diverſities of Condition; and that not 
only by a comprehenſive Body of refined Mora- 
lity in their Writings, bur alſo by an illuſtrious 
Example every Way agreeable to the Noblencts 


of che Precepts delivered. 


Thus far I have tranſlated e Learned Gataker, 
who proceeds in his Protegomena, 10 draw a Paral- 
lel between the Deflrines of cur Bloſſed Saviour, aud 
ihe of Marcus Antoninus in my conſid: rable Ju- 
= 4 tan. F - 
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ſtances, inſomuch that one wowd imagine the Empe- 
rour had tranſcribed part of his Philoſophy from 
the four Evangeliſts : But this I ſhall rather leave to 
the Reader's Collection, than preſent him with that 
before-hand, which tis likely he may with more Sa- 
tisfaction diſcover = arg The reſt of Gataker's 
Introductive Diſc 1 ourſe is foreign to our Purpoſe, and 
therefore I ſhal. 20 on with it no farther. 
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Tranſlated from the French Original of Mon- 
ſieur Dacier, and ſupported by the Autho- 
rities Collected by Dr. Stanhope. 
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FT ER the Death of 7/45 Cœ- 
ſar, the Roman Empire fell un- 

der the moſt different Admini- 
ſtrations imaginable: The Fa- 
mous Triumvirate, together with 
the Reigns of Caligula, Nero, 
and Domitian, ſat heavy upon 
the People, and made them ſenſible of the moſt 
tyrannical Exerciſes of Power: The Emperours 
Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus 
Pius, were quite of another Temper, and made 
the Government remarkable for Juſtice and Cle- 
mency. At that time of Day thoſe ae wo 
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look'd on as extraordinary in their kind, and to 
have been perfect Examples of Virtue and Vice. 
But God, who ſends Governours according as he 
intends to proſper or puniſh a Nation, was pleas'd 
to make it apparent, that the good Qualities of the 
firſt Cæſars were but faint Reſemblances of thoſe 
in Marcus Aurelivs, In earneſt, we may venture 
to ſay that Providence proportion'd the Conduct 
of this Prince to the Calamities of his Reign. 
The Times were never ſo tempeſtuous, nor the 
State ſo diſtreſs'd before: So that humanly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing leis than ſuch a Perſon at the Helm 
could have preſerv'd it. If the Reader expects a 
Hiſtory of Court Intrigues, and Politick Maxims, 
he'll be diſappointed: For I am now to write the 
Life of a Royal Philoſopher ; that is of an Empe- 
rour who was madeupof Truth, Honeſty, and Re- 
ligion, and who ſcorn'd to be govern'd by any 
other Rule, than that of Reaſon and Juſtice. 
The Family of Marcus Aurelius was one of the 
moſt Noble and Illuſtrious in all Italy. 4 By his 
Father Aunius Verus, he was deſcended from Nu- 
na, King, and Succeſſor to Nm,. His Great 
Grandfather was Preton e and Senator, and his 
Grandtather thrice Conſul] and Governour of K. 
His Father died in his Prœtosſhip and left Iſſue 
Anna Ccriificia, and Annius Verns, who is the 
ſame with our Marcos Aurelius; his Aunt, or Fa- 
ther's Siſter, Anna Ggleria Fauſtina, was married 
to the Emperour Antoninus Pius. So much for 
his Father's Family. His Mother Domitia Calvil- 
la Lucilla, was extracted from Malennius, a Prince 
of the Salentines: f She was Daughter to Calviſius 
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8 Jul. Capit. Eutrop. Dio. e A Prætor was ſomewhat of 
| the Nature of a Lord Chief Juſtice, but much greater, both 
in Figure and Authority. f The Territory of Otranto in Italy. 
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Tullus, who had been twice Conſul, and Grand- 
daughter to Catilius Severus who had Ikewiſe been 
twice Conſul and Governour of Rome. 

Marcus Aurelius was born at Mount Celius, the 
twenty fifth of April, 8 in the ſecond Conſulſhip 
of his Mother's Orandiicher: and from him had 
the Name of Catilius Severus. Afterwards the 
Emperour Adrian calld him Aunius Veriſſimus, in 
Alluſion to his Diſpoſition; and che remarkable 
Regard he fo early diſcover'd for Honeſty, and 
Truth b. But after his Minority was ſomewhat 
worn off, and he was admitted to put on a Maz”s 
laliti, he took the Name of his Family, and 
was called Annius Heis, till he was adopted by 

the Emperour Auloninus Pius, and tranſplanted 
into the Family of the e from which time 
he was known by the Name of Marcus Aurelius. 
Being very young when his Father died, he was 
remov'd to his Grandfather, who took ſuch Care 
of his Education, that as ſoon as he was big enough 
to appear out of the Nur/cry, he put him. into the 
Hands of a Governour of great Merit and Inte- 

rity, and procur'd him the beſt Az Jens for all 
the Improvements of Youth. E. e taught 
him to read, and Gemiras a Player, to pronounce 
gracefully, And Andro was pirclvd upon to in- 
ſtruct him in Maſick, and NMathematicks. He 
learned Grammar for the Greck Tongue of A/-x- 
o:7-7, and for the Latin of Troſins Aber, Prliio, 
and Ent ;chius Proclun. His Greek Rhctorick 
Maſters were Aniins Marcus, Cinis Color, and 
Herode; and Cornciins Fronto did him the ſame 
Service in Latizz, But being of an elevated and 
noble Genius, and having a Paſſion for nothing 
but Reality and Truth, he ſpent not much time 


— 
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In theſe Studies ; but paſs'd on to a more ſigni- 
ficant and neceſſary Part of Learning, and appli- 
ed himſelf wholly to the $:9ic& Philoſophy. For 
this purpoſe he entertain'd Sextus Chæronenſis, Plu- 
tarch's Grandſon, Junius Ruſticus, Claudius Maxi- 
mus, and Cinna Catulus, who were the moſt Emi- 
nent Stoicks of that Age. He likewiſe had the 
Aſſiſtance of Claudius Severus, a great Peripatetick 
Philoſopher. 

He always paid a great Regard to his Preceptors, 
as being fully ſenſible of the Advantages of Edu- 
cation, and of the Value of that Pains which had 
been taken with him. This acknowledging Tem- 
per work'd ſo far that he erected S atues for Fronto, 
and Ruſticus; which Ryſticus, and Proculus, another 
of his Maſters, he rais'd to the Conſulſhip * : And 
the latter having no great Fortune, he furniſh'd 
him with Money to live up to the Grandeur of 
his Office!: And as for Ruſticus, he always did him 
the Honour to ſalute him before the Captain of 
the Guards. But this was not all. For being con- 
vinc'd that Money and Preferment, were no ſuf— 
ficient Return for Senſe and Principles, which lat- 
ter Advantages being either the firſt Growth, or 
at leaſt the Improvements of Inſtructian; he was 
willing to let the World know how much he was 
indebted to the Care of theſe great Men: The 
ſatisfying of this Obligation was the principal Mo- 
tive which put him upon writing his admirable 
Meditations. An extraordinary Piece of Gratitude 
this; which as *twas an Original in him, ſo no 
body ſince has had the Ingenuity to copy after it. 
When People have any good Qualities, they are 
apt to thank themſelves for the getting them. To 


* The higheſt Poſt in the Government. Capitol. 
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impute their Virtue to the Aſſiſtance of another, 
is the Way, they fancy, to tarniſh the Luſtre, and 
loſe the Credit on't. But Marcus Aurelius was al- 
ways a declar'd Enemy to this ſort of Self- Love: 
This Impartiality of Temper made his Acknow- 
ledgments run high, and treat his Maſters almoſt 
with the ſame Reſpect he did his Deities. For af- 
ter their Death he erected them Statues of Gold 
among his Domeſtick Gods, made frequent Viſits 
to their Tombs, and there honour'd them with 
the Solemnity of Sacrifices and Flowers m. 

And ſince the Advantages of Philo/ophy conſiſt 
in Practice, it muſt be confeſs'd that to perfect 


the Character of a good Prince, he ſhould not be 


unacquainted with the Meaſures of Juſtice, which 
are ſo ſerviceable to the publick Intereſt. Marcus 
Aurelius took care not to neglect ſo ſignificant a 
Part of Knowledge, he took conſiderable Pains 
in the Study of the Law, in which he was inſtruc- 
ted by L. Voluſius Mecianus, the moſt able Law- 
yer of his Time u. 


He was a Favourite of Adrian's from his very 


Infancy, who loved to have him always at his 
Court: This Emperour preſented him witha Horſe 
upon the publick Charge, when he was bur ſux 
Years old; an Honour which had never been 
ſo early beſtow'd upon any one before. 

And it being the Cuſtom among the Romans 
for young Perſons of Quality to paſs through the 
Prieſthood in order to qualify themſelves for 
 Stare-Employment, he was admitted one of the 


Salii, that is a Prieſt of Mars p. And in this Bu- 
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Regard for, with all ſorts of Flowers. u Capitol Atiſtid. in 


Mat. encom. Orat. 9. „ Capiol. This Equss Publicus was 
2 kind of Knight-hood. p Capitol. 
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ſineſs he was ſo far from behaving himſelf as other 
young People do, in an Office, which they look 
upon only as a Title and aalification for. ſome 
other more conſiderable Promotion; no, he per- 
form'd all the Parts of the Function with that Con- 
ſtancy and Exactneſs, ds if this Poſt had been the 


utmoſt of his Ambition. This Application made 


him Maſter of the Miſich, and Head of the Or- 


der; ſo that during his being there, all thoſe who 


were either enter'd into this Society or diſmiſs'd 
it, were always admitted or diſcharged by him. 
And at theſe Solemnities there was no need of a 
Prompler to aſſiſt him, for he had all the Holy 
Forms and Ceremonies by Heart. And thus he 
practiſed betimes one of his own Maxims, To 49 
every thing according 10 the Rules of Art, and with 


the utmoſt Improvement. T was in this Society that 
he receiv'd the firſt Preſages of his coming to the 


Throne: For the Prieſts according to Cuſtom throw- 
ing Garlands of Flowers upon Mars: Statue, laid 
upon a Couch of State, that which was thrown b 

Marcus Aurelius fell as exactly upon the Head of 
his pretended Deity, as if it had been put on by a 


Man's Hand : Now the Crowning of this Statue 
was the peculiar Privilege of the Emperour. 


At fifteen Years of Age he put on his Man's 


Habit 2, and by Adriau's Order had the Daughter 


of L. Ceionius Conmodys contracted to him. Not 
long after he was truſted with the Government 


of Kine, during the Abſence of the Conſuls, who 


went to Mount Alba to keep the Latin-Hlolvdays r. In 
this Poſt of Authority he behaved himſelf with the 

Gravity of an old Magiſtrate, and repreſented che 

Emperour with great Dignity and Prudence ſ. 


l——— 
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Proud, upon a Confederacy entered into with the Latins, &c. 
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His Siſter Auna Cornificia was married to Ny- 
midius Quadratus; and that her Huſband might 
not upbraid this Lady with Want of Fortune, he 


gave her all his Paternal Eſtate; and alſo gave 


his Mother the Liberty of adding what Part of 

her own Settlement ſhe pleas'd *. 
He was not without ſome Fancy for the Pen— 

cil, and for this Study Diognetus was his Maſter, 


a Perſon eminent both for Painting and Philo- 


ſophy “. 
He loved Wreſtling, Foot-Races, Tennis, and 


Hunting , not ſo much for the ſake of the Diver- 


ſion, as becauſe he look'd upon them as a ſort of 


innocent Preſervatives of Health : Nay, he went 
ſomewhat farther, and was of Socrates and Ari/- 


tippus's Opinion, that the Exerciſe of the Limbs 
was not unſerviceable to Virtue it ſelf. Before 
his Conſtitution was weaken'd with Fatiguing and 
conſtant Buſineſs, he uſed Hunting, and would 
frequently ride ſingly at the biggeſt wild Boars, 
and attack them with great Dexterity and Cou- 
rage *; but his Paſſion for Philoſophy got the 
Aſcendant, and made him cool in other Diver- 


ſions. This Paſſion ſeiz'd him ſo ſtrongly in his 
very Infancy, that when he was but twelve Years 


old, he put on the Habit of the Stick Philoſo- 
phers , practis'd their Auſterities, and lay upon 
the Ground with nothing but his Cloak under 
him; and his Mother had all the Difficulty ima- 
ginable to perſuade him to lie upon a boarded 
Bed, tho? it had nothing but a few Skins thrown 
over it. Nature ſeem'd to have made him on 
purpoſe to reſtore and encourage that Philoſophy 
which had always been moſt firm to the Intereſt 


INF” 
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of Virtue : For even in his Childhood the Equa- 
lity and Gravity of his Temper was ſuch, that 
neither Pleaſure nor Uneaſineſs could ever make 
him ſo much as change Countenance. Bur * then 
this Gravity, having no Mixture of Moroſeneſs, 
was not at all troubleſome to his Friends, nor to 
thoſe who had Buſineſs with im. To do him 
Juſtice, his good Qualities ne'er run out into Ex- 
ceſs; his Prudence in Converſation was without 
Pride, and his Complaiſance without Meanneſs. 
Adrian having loſt Ceionius Commodus à, whom 
he had adopted for the Empire, and being in 
queſt of one to ſupply his Place, Marcus Aurelius 
came into his Mind; but finding him too Young, 
for then he was ſcarcely Eighteen, the Emperour 
adopted Antoninus Pius; but with this Proviſo, 
that he ſhould adopt Marcus Aurelius, and L. Ve- 
Tus, Son of Commodus lately deceas'd: And thus 
Marcus Aurelius was adopted at eighteen Years 
old. 'The Þ Night before this Honour he dream'd 
his Hands and Shoulders were made of Ivory ; 
and upon trial whether they would bear any great 
Burthen, he found them much ſtronger than for- 


merly. 


The News of his being adopted did but dif- 
turb him; and when his Domeſticks ask'd him 
how he could receive an Honour of that Bulk 
with ſuch an Air of Diſſatisfaction, he made them 
a long Diſcourſe concerning the Misfortunes 
which perperually attend a Royal Station. 

Some few Days after his Adoption, Adrian 
went into the Senate ©, and moved that his Want 
of Age for the Office of Quæſtar might be diſ 
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pens'd with: This was the laſt Favour he receiv'd 
of this Emperour, who died ſoon after at Baie. 
Marcus Aurelius made him a magnificent Funeral, 
and brought the Gladiators into the Amphithea- 
ters, to fight in Honour of the Deccas'd. 

After Adrian's Death, Antoninns Pius broke the 
Contract which Marcus Aurelius in Obedience to 
the late Emperour had made with the Daugh- 
ter of Lucius Commodus, and offer'd him his own. 
Daughter Fauſtina, precontracted to Verus: But 
Verus being too young to be married, the Em- 
perour made Choice of Marcus Aurelius, whom, 
after his having been Quæſtor, he preferr'd to the 
Conſulſbip, tho? the Laws were ſomewhat ſtrain'd 
in his Favour. He likewiſe gave him the Title 
of Cæſar d, made him Colonel of one of the fix 
Companies of Knights, and was preſent at the 
Shews furniſh'd out by Marcus and his Fellow- 
Officers. He forc'd all the honourable Diſtinc- 
tions of a Prince upon him, and by an Order of 
the Senate had him admitted into the College of 
the High- Prieſts. N 

Marcus Aurelius being conſtrain'd in his Ge- 
nius, and rather burthen'd than pleas'd with his 
Promotion, was oblig'd to be conſtantly at the 
Council- Board, to qualify himſelf for the Functions 
of Government; but all this forcing did but in- 
creaſe his Inclination for Ph:lo/oph;, in which he 
ſpent all the Time he could ſpare out of vublick 
Buſineſs. This Paſſion of his for the Study of 

Wiſdom, was not a little promoted by the Em- 
perour Antoninus Pius; who, beſides the engaging 
him farther by his own Example, ſent for the fa- 
mous Apollonius of Chalcis from Athens : Now the 
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Converſation of this $:/9ick Philoſopher was not 
unſerviceable to the young Prince. And here I 
can't omit the relating a Paſſage, the oddneſs of 
which will help us to underſtand the Temper 
both of the Philoſopher and the Emperour. As 
ſoon as Apollonius was arrived at Kome, Antonius 

75 ſent him Word, Tha? he might come to Court 

as focn as he pleas d, and his Scholar ſhould be put in- 
to bis Hands ©. To this Meſſage the Philoſopher 
reply'd ; That *twas the Scholar*s Buſineſs to wait 
#pon bis Majter, and nt the Maſters 19 run afier 
the Schelar. This Anſwer being carried to the 
Emperour, he only ſmil'd at it, and ſaid, That 
Apollonius, he perceiv'd, found leſs Trouble in his 
N Journej from Athens 4% Rome, than in walking from 
his Inn to the Palace : This was all the Notice he 
| took of Apolloniuss Freak, and ſent Marcus Aure- 
lius to his Lodgings. 7 | 
| About this time the young Prince loſt his Go- 
| vernour : The Death of this Perſon rouch'd him 
ſo ſenſibly, that he forgot his uſual Fortitude, and 
1 | ſhed Tears upon the Occaſion. And when ſome 
of the Court rallied upon him, as if he had given 
way to an Inconſiſtency, the Emperour replied, 
Pray give him leave to be a Mun, Natur will have 
11 Courſe in jome medſuse, in gb both of Em; ire 
and Phitnſophry. 

He marricd Tazſtina two Years after his ſecond 
Conſulſhip f. This Princeſs was an extraordinary 
Beauty, but of too airy a Temper to be any great 
Bleſſing to her Huſband : She was for living by 
her Mothers Example, and getting Beau to ad- 
mire her Perſon : As tor the Charms of Marcus 
Aurelius, ſhe underſtood nothing of them, nor had 
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any Reliſh for ſo much Wiſdom and Regularity. 
He had a Daughter by her the firſt Year after 
he was married, at which Time he had alſo the 
Tribrnician and Proccnſular Authority, which were 
commonly the ſole Prerogatives of the Imperial 
Crown. | 

To this Dignity and Grandeur, the Senate added 
another extraordinary Privilege, firſt invented for 
Auguſtus, but much enlarged in the ſucceeding 
Reigns : By the Roman Law no AF could paſs in 
the Scnale, unleſs the Conſul, who was the Prin- 
cipal Member, brought in the Bill 8 ; for *twas 
his Prerogative to make the firſt Propoſal of the 
Matter. The Conſuls relinquiſh'd this Right in 
favour of Auguſtus, and by a formal Adt impower'd 
him to make his Report, as they call'd it, every 
Day in the Senate ; that is, to move or propoſe 
the paſſing what he had a mind to every Day of 
their Sitting. 

But when People have once begun to flatter and 
compliment away their Privileges, *tis a difficult 
Point to make a Halt, and keep within Bounds. 
Thus this Privilege granted to Auguſtus, of moving 
for a new A once a Day, was afterwards im- 
prov'd to ſucceeding Emperours, and mounted 
to the Liberty of bringing in three, four, or five 
diſtinct Bills in the ſame compaſs of Time; and 
Marcus Aurelius had it in the laſt and largeſt Ex- 
tent. Now this Prerogative carried ſuch a vaſt 
weight of Power along with it, that *rwas enough 
of it ſelf to make all the Seſſions of the Senate in- 
ſignificant. „ dy” = 
But as it happen'd, this Authority was lodg'd 

in the beſt Hands imaginable : h For all the uſe 
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Marcus Aurelius made of it, was only to maintain 
the Liberties, and promote the Happineſs of the 
People. 
Farther ; He never abus'd the Intereſt he had 
with the Emperour, who prefer'd none but thoſe 
of his Recommendation, for he was always very 
careful never to mention any but ſuch as were 
well qualified for their reſpective Employments. 
And here we may obſerve, that his Submiſſions 
to the Emperour always kept pace with the Growth 
of his own Authority ; for he conſtantly paid his 
li Imperial Majeſty the ſame Regard, as if himſelf 
ll had been no more than a private Perſon : In- 
(i deed his Affection to the Emperour ſeem'd daily 
to encreaſe upon him ; for during his three and 
twenty Years at Court he never left him, nor ſo 3 
il much as lay abroad above two Nights. 
* This cloſe Attendance, together with all the 
i Marks of Tenderneſs and Regard, made ſo ſtrong 
an Impreſſion upon Antoninus Pius, that he would 
never liſten to the Suggeſtions of thoſe who en- 
deavour'd to create a Jealouſy againſt Marciis Au- 
relius, and put him upon ſuſpecting the Reality of 
his Affection. One Day when he was walking in 
the Garden with one of his Courtiers, and ſeeing 
Lucilla, Marcus Aureliuss Mother, on her Knees 
in a private Place before Apollo's Statue; the Gen- 
tleman whiſpers him in the Ear, What do you think, 
4 Sir, ſays he, that Lady is jo earneſt in her Devotions 
[ for; ſhe's begging Apollo that your Majeſty may trip 
 B off, and that her Son may govern in your Place. 
This Sentence, which had they had a Tyrant to 
deal with, might have been fatal both to Mother 
li and Son, was diſregarded by the Emperour, who 
„ was too well aſſur'd of the good Faith and Pro- 
j bity of Marcus Aurelius, to believe any Report to 
his Diſadvantage, The good Underſtanding be- 
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tween theſe two Princes continued without the 
leaſt Coolneſs, till the Death of Antoninus; who 
falling ſick at Lorium, and perceiving himſelf paſt 
Hopes of Recovery, order'd his Captains of the 
Guards, principal Officers, and thoſe he could 
confide in, to be brought into his Bed-chamber ; 
i and before this Company he confirm'd the 
Adoption of Marcus Aurelius, naming him for 
his ſole Succeſſor, without any mention of Verus: 
And the Commander in Chief coming to receive 
Orders, he gave him Equarimity for the Mord, 
letting them underſtand, that by leaving ſuch a 
Succeſſor, they had all they could reaſonably wiſh 
for. Immediately after this he order'd the Golden 
Fortune to be carried into Marcus Aurelins's Apart- 

ment: Now this Statue was look'd on as an Omen 
of good Luck, and a kind of publick Security, 


and was always kept in the Emperour's Bed- 
chamber. TT 3 

After the Death of this Prince, the Senate pre- 
vail'd with Marcus Aurelius to take the Govern- 
ment upon him k. And here the firſt Act of his 
Imperial Authority was to grant it to an Aliſtant; 
for he made Lucius Verus his Partner, gave him the 
Tribunician Power, the Title of Emperour, and an 
equal Share with himſelf in the Adminiſtration. 
This was the firſt time Rome was cver govern'd 
by two Sovereigns : A Sight extraordinary enough 
in any Place, eſpecially in a Town where the 
Choice of a ſingle Prince had often occaſion'e 
ſo much Confuſion and Blood-ſhed. 

The ſame Day Marcus Aurelius took the Name 
of Antoninus, and gave it to his Collegue Vers. 
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to whom he contracted his Daughter Lucilla m. And 


as a Mark of their Satisfaction in this Alliance and 


the good Correſpondence between them; they ſet- 
tled a conſiderable Fund for the Support of thoſe 
who were lately Na:uralizd, and at that time very 
numerous. Tlie two Emperours upon their going 
out of the Senale-Iicilſe, had the Guards drawn up 
before them, to whom they gave a Largeſs or 


Bounty of five hundred Crowns a Man, and pro- 
portionably to the Officers. This being done, 


they procceded to the funeral Solemnity of their 
Father the late Emperour, whoſe Corps they car- 
ried to 4421a77's Tomb, and lodg'd it there: 
They likewiſe proclaim'd a L4-9tisn out of Re- 
ſpect to the Alotirning; and then according to 
Cuſtom went on to the D-77ying Ceremspy , which 
was perform'd in the Manner following ®. 

In the Paiare Porch, there was an Ivory Bed of 
State, made higher than ordinary, with a Coun- 
rerpane of Gold Tiſſue, and upon this they laid 
the Efigies ot the deceaſed Prince in Wax-work : 
On the left Hand of his Bed, the Senators or No- 
bility fat all in B. The Ladies of the firſt 
Quality wwe placed on the right Hund; they ap- 
pcared in a plain white Habit, without any thing 


of Jewels or Dreiſing. This Part of the Cere- 


nony laſted a Weck, during which the Phy ſicians 
paid their Attendance, treated the £#g;-s like a 
Habicht, and always at their going away pretend- 
ed the Diſcaſe gain'd ground, and that the Symp- 
toms grew Mortal. At laſt when the Emperour's 
Death wis publiſſi'd, a certain Number of young 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the beſt Quality, 


tool up the Bed and carried it upon their Shoul- 


LA 


w Cupitcl, vid. Salmaſ in Notis. n See Herodian's De- 
ſcriptioa of Severus's Funeral. . 


ders 
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ders thro? the Street call'd the Lia Sacra, into the 
Old Forum or $7:077, where the Magiſtracy uſed 
to reſign their reſpective E.mployments. Two 
ſides of this Square were Scaftolded : Upon one 
of which there was a Choir of Yo! uths, and on 
the other, one of young Ladies, and both Sexes 
of the belt Quality: Their Buſineſs was to ſing 
Hymas, and Funeral Poems in Honour cf the 
dead, and that in the moſt ſolemn affecting Man- 
ner imaginable. Theſe Dirges being over . the 
Nobility and Gentry above-mentioned, took up 
the Bed of ate od carry'd it out of the City in- 
to the Camus Mariinsz in the middl. of which 
Field there was upon this Occaſion a little wooden 
Pyramid built ſeveral Stories high. The firſt. 
Story was made like a little ſquare Chamber, filbd 
with all ſort of combuſtible Matter, and ornament- 
ed on the outſide with Pieces of Gold Tim ue, Ivo- 
ry Statues and Paintings of the beſt kind: The ſe- 
cond Story being of the ſame Figure with the 
firſt, but a little leſs, was embellifi'd in the fame 
Manner, only with the Diderence of being open 
on the four Sides of the Square. Above this there 
were ſeveral other Stories which leſſen'd by De- 
grecs, till the laſt grew narrow to a Point. The 
Bed, and Effigies in Wax was placed in the ſe— 
cond Story ſtuded with Pertumes of all forts as 
Gums, Flowers and Odoriferous Plants, the Peo- 
ple both in City and Country ſtriving to out- 
do each other in this laſt Reſpect to their Prince. 
This being done, the Gentry march'd on Horle- 
back round the Pyramid in good Order; adju- 
ſting the Motions of their March to the Tune of 
ſeveral Military Inſtruments which plaid to them; 
this ſort of Tournament was follow'd by Chariot- 
Racing, managed by young People in Habits 

_ edg'd wn Purple, and diſguis'd in V%, which 
D 4 repreſented 
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46 The Life of the Emperuur 
repreſented the Perſons of the moſt celebrated 
Generals, and Emperours of Roman Extraction. 

This Cavalcade and Racing being over, thoſe 
who were to ſucceed to the Empire came up to 
the Funeral Pile, and ſer Fire to it with a Flam- 
beaux; the Conſuls, Nobility, and Gentry do- 
ing the ſame afterwards in their Order. And 
thus all being preſently in a Flame, there was an 
Eagle privately let looſe from the top of the Py- 
ramid; which immediately towring out of ſight, 
was ſuppoſed to carry the Emperour's Soul into 
Heaven; who from this time was reputed a God, 
and worſhip' d accordingly. 

After this Ceremony, the two Emperours made 
cach of them a Funeral Oration in Commendation 
ct thuir Father *, choſe him a high Prieſt out of his 

wa P emily. and ſect up a Fraternity of Prieſts 
calbd Hureliaus in Honour of him, and concluded 
che Solemnity with playing of Prizes, or Com- 
bates between the Gladiators. 


The Deifxing of his Father was no ſooner over, 


but Antoninss was crouded with Addreſſes from 


the Heathen Prieſts, the Philoſophers and Go- 
vcrnaours of Prov! inces, deſiring they might have 
the Liberty to revive the Perſecution againſt the 
(beside, who had been ſhelter'd from their Ma- 
lice during the Reigns of Adrian and Antoninus 
Pius. The Emperour who was no leſs an Enemy 
to Rigour than either of theſe Princes, and being 
inclinable beſides to govern by their Maxims, would 
by no Means hearken to this unreaſonable Re- 
queſt: And to protect the Chriſtians from Vio- 
lence in the remoter Provinces, he wrote to the 
C,,,Ven!tion of Aſia, then ſitting at Eyheſus, this 
ianurable Letter ſecured us by Euſebius. 


„Capitol. 


Pm 
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Pm well ſatisfied that the Practices of the Chriſti- 
aus are not conniv'd at by the Immortal Gods, and 
bat they'll take care to puniſh thoſe that refuſe to 
worſhip them much deeper than you can, As for the 
Perſecutioas you raiſe againſt theſe People upon the 
ſcore of Religion, it does but fortify them the more in 
their Perſuaſion. And ſince they believe they loſe 
their Lives for their God, you may imagine they ll ra- 
ther wiſh for Death, and reckon it an Advantage. 
And thus they get the better of you upon the Experi- 
ment, chuſing rather to die, than ſubmit to your Or- 
ders. As to the Calamity of the late Earth-quakes, 1 
think it not amiſs to put you in Mind io compare your 
own Behaviour with theirs under ſuch Misfortunes as 
theſe. Now their Reliance upon their Gods riſes 
always in Proportion to their Danger; whereas your 
Courage preſently ſinks upon ſuch an Occaſion : Indeed 
you ſeem to behave your ſelves ignorantly during the 
whole Courſe of the Afiction; for you not only neglect 
the reſt of the Gods, and overlook that Immortal Be- 
ing worſhipp*d by the Chrijtians, but baniſh and per- 
ſecute thoſe People to Death who ſerve and adore him. 
Several Governour's of Provinces have formerly writ- 
ten about this Buſineſs to the late Emperour our Þ'a- 
ther of Divine Memory: The Anſwer they recciv'd 
was, that they ſhould give that Perſuaſion 19 trouble, 
unleſs they found them practiſing againſt the State. 
Now I being willing to follow my Fathers Meaſures, 
and being ſolicited by ſeveral Informations about this 
Matter, my Inſtructions were to the ſame Purpoſe. 

And therefore if any one for the future ſhall proje- 
cute a Chriſtian merely upon the Account of his Rel:- 
gion, the Chriſtian ſhall be diſcharged and the Proje- 
cutor puniſbd. This Letter was publiſh'd in the 
Temple when the Convention, or Common Council 
of Aſia was ſitting. 


This 


* 
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This Order was obey'd, and the Empire ſeem'd 
to be all over ſettled in Peace and Proſperity. 
Indeed the Beginning of this Reign was ſo hap- 

y and undiſturb'd, that one would almoſt have 
thought the very Soul and Reaſon of Antoninus 
Pius had been transfus' d into his Sucrefſors : Which 
was the more to be wonder'd at, ſince in reality 
there was nothing more different than the Tem- 
per and Inclination of theſe two Princes. 

Marcus Antoninus was ſettled and certain in 
his Humour, unpretendingly Grave, and not 
without a Mixture of Affability and Complaiſance: 
He was both Merciful and Juſt, and no leſs In- 
dulgent to others than Rigorous to himſelf; Deaf 
to the Charms of Vanity, immoveable in his En- 
terprizes, and Reſolutions, which were never 
fx'd and taken up without mature Deliberation ; | 
being never ſwayed by Paſſion and Freak: He hated 
buſy Informers, was religious without Affectation, 
untranſported and free from Eagerneſs upon all 
Occaſion; always under an Equafity of Temper, 
always Maſter of himſelf, and reſign'd to the Rea- 
ſon of the Caſe; a perfect Stranger to Diiguiſe 
and Diſſimulation, and always upon his Guard 
againſt the Exceſſes of Self-Love; never uncaſy 
nor impatient, very inclinable to pardon the 
greateſt Crimes :gainſt himſelf; but not to be 
prevaiPd on, where Reaſons of State and publick 
Intereſt required Scverity. His Laws had a Re- 
gard to the common Advantage of all Ranks 
and Nations under his Government ; neither 
could any Prince be more tender of the Property 
and Privileges of the Subject. The good of the 
Common-wealth was always his Rule to act by, 
from which he was never diverted by any private 
Fancy, Intereſt, or Ambition of his own. To con- 
clude, ſince his Deſigns were only to oblige Man- 

kind, 
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kind, and refign to Providence, he never ſtrain'd his 
Politicks to the Prejudice of his Moral, but always 
kept within the Compaſs of Juſtice and Truth. 

Lucirs Vers had none of theſe good Qualities ; 
his Inclinations were eager, unballaſted, and iewd ; 
tis true, he could not be tax*d with the Savage 
Fancies and Barbarities of ſome Tyrants, and that 
was the beſt of him. But this contrariety of Tem- 
per did not appear in the firſt Years of their Reign. 
Theirrefiſtible Merits of Antoninus made fomeIm- 
preſſion upon his Brother, inſomuch that the Mo- 
Lives either of Shame or Gratitude gave check 
to his Humour, and kept him in Order, while 
chey liv'd together. Nay he pretended to copy 
after this Prince, and imitate the Prudence of 
his Conduct: To give him his Due, he maraged 
himſelf in every reſpect, as if Marcus Antommns had 
been ſole Emperour. For Verus treated him with 
the fame Reſpect, or if you pleaſe with the ſame 
Submiſſion, which a Deputy-Governour gives to 
a Proconſul, or a Governour of a Prgvihce to the 
Emperour himſelf. But 'tis a difficult Matter to 
keep Vice under any long Reſtraint. This Force 
ſerved only to heighten Deſire, and therefore He- 

;5 took Care not to loſe the firſt Opportunity of 
throwing o the Diſguiſe, and ſhewing himſelf 
in his natural Colours. 

Ct uud ad as born at the latter End of this firſt 
Year of Aulteniun's Reign. The Birth of this 
Prince, who proved a ſcandal to human Nature, 
was uſher'd in with all the terrible Calamities ima- 
ginable p. The overflowing of the Tyber led the 
Way: The Inundation of this River was ſo vio- 
Jent, that it overturn'd a great Part of Ame, 
ſwept away abundance of Cattle, ruin'd the Coun- 
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try round about, and occaſion'd an extraordinary 
Famine. 4 The two Emperours ſtept in immed i- 
ately to the Relief of the People, ſupplied the Ne- 
ceſſities of thoſe who had ſuffered, and repair'd 
the Damages with all the ſpeed that was poſſi- 
ble. After this Inundation there happen'd Earth- 
quakes, great Fires in ſeveral Cities, and an 
univerſal Infection of the Air, which produced 
ſuch an infinite Number of Inſects on the ſuddain, 
that what little Forage the Floods had left 
was deſtroy'd by this Plague: And at the ſame 
time the whole World ſeem'd to be up in Arms, 
and the Miſeries of War were juſt breaking in 
from every Quarter. The Parthians headed by 


their King Yologe/es, furpriz'd the Reman Troops 


in Armenia; and cut them in Pieces; from thence 
they march'd into Syria, and forced the Gover- 


nour Attilius Corneiianus to quit the Country: 
The Calti ravaged Germany, and the Country of 


the Gri/o;75 with Fire and Sword; and the Britains 
were juſt upon the Verge of an Inſurrection. 
Calpurnius Agricola was diſpatched againſt the 
Revolt in Great Britain, Afidius Viftorinus againſt 
the Catti, and the Parthian Expedition was re- 
ſerv'd for Verus, who left the Town ſome few Days 
aſter”. | 

Marcus Antoninus being by the Poſture of Af- 
fairs oblig'd to ſtay at Rome, went with Yerys as 
tar as Capua, treated him with all the Regard ima- 
ginable, and gave him ſeveral of his Favourites, 
and principal Officers to attend him ; which was 
done poſſibly to obſerve the Motions, and ſecure 
the Conduct of this Prince, or it may be, *twas 
only to raiſe his Figure, and make his Court ap- 
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pear more magnificent; or laſtly, which ſeems 
more probable, it might be deſign'd as a Check 
upon his Extravagance; and to keep him from 
flying out by the Authority of the Company. But 
1]l.theſe Precautions ſignify'd nothing. For Ve- 
rus, who was now quite tired with diſſembling, 
was not at all over-aw'd by the grave Retinue 
which Antoninus had given him. As ſoon as this 
Emperour was out of Sight, Verus was reſolv'd 
to knock off the Shackles, for now he had neither 
Fear, nor Fancy to continue reſtrain'd any longer: 
Now he ſuffer'd his Inclinations to ſtrike out; 
forgot the Defeat of the Roman Legions, took no 
Notice that Syria was ready to revolt, but launch'd 
into Vice immediately, and went all the Lengths 
of an infamous Liberty; carrying his Debauche- 
ry to ſuch an Exceſs, that it threw him into a 
dangerous Fit of Sickneſs at Cany/ium. This News 
being brought to Rome, Antoninus, tho? juſt come 
thither, ſer forward to viſit him. But before he 
began his Journey he made Vows for his Brother's 
Recovery in a full Houſe of the Senate; which 
upon his Return he very religiouſly perform'd, 
after he underſtood that Verus was embark*d. 
This young Prince's Wildneſs recover'd with 
his Health, and his Sickneſs prov'd no ſufficient 
Diſcipline to reform him. He purſued his De- 
baucheries in his Voyage; and upon his Arrival 
in Syria, he made a Halt at Daphne, part of the 
Suburbs of Antioch, and here he perfectly forgot 
himſelf to all the Purpoſes of Virtue, and So- 
briety. This Place by Reaſon of the Tempera- 
ture of the Climate, the Deliciouſneſs of the Gar- 
dens, Fountains, and Groves, invited the Men of 
Pleaſure thither, and was grown the very Seat, 
and Sink of Debauchery : Inſomuch that People 
of Virtue and Reputation, were almoſt aſham'd 
| tb 
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to be ſeen there. Jus encreas'd the Scandal of 
this Daphne by ſuch Improvements in Lewdneſs, 
as were mere Diſcoveri-s to the Inhabitants, tho” 

otherwiſe the greateſt Livertizes on the Face of 
the Earth. ; 

In the mean time this Emperor's Generals fought 
the Parthians with great Succeſs. f S, Prijeus 
took Artaxata ; Coffins and Martians Verus routed 
Hologeſes, made th emſelves Maſters of Selencir, 
fack'd and barnt Pollen, and Cirjiphon, an id 

ulbd down the noble Palace of the Par:ibi; 
Kings. Theſe victorious Troops which had 
done ſuch brave Exploits, and beaten an Army 
of five hundred thouſand Men, had a worle 
Enemy to encounter at their Return t and were 
halt of them deſtroy'd by Sickneſs and Famine. 
This Mortality Jay fo hard upon Cafes Army, 
that by that time he had reach'd Syriz he was a- 
ble ro muſter but a very few However, theſe 

Misfortunes made no Impreſſion upon Ver ss's 
Vanity, who immediately took the Title of Con- 
queror of Armenia and Parthia; as if he had fair- 
ly won all tuis Honour, by keeping out of the 
Tielal, and debauching at a Diſtance. | 

Marcus Antorinns, Who pretended to know no- 
thing of theſc Sallies, was of Opinion that Mar- 
riage was the moſt Hel Expedient to retrieve 
him: His Daughter therefore Lucia contracted 
to Vers, and one of the molt beautiful Ladies 
living, was immediately put into the Hands of 
Anleninius Siſter, in order to embark for Syria, 
the Emperour ſeeing them on their Way, as far as 
Brundiſtum. Tis ſaid he once deſign'd to go 
along with her to Vetus, but chang'd his Reſolu- 
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tion upon a Report being ſpread, that v the mean- 
ing of this Progreſs into Syria was only to get 
the Honour for himſelf of putting an End to the 
Parthian War. He ſtaid at Brundiy/ium till the 
Princeſs was embark*d, and wrote to the Precon- 
/uls and Governours of Provinces, not to meet, 
nor attend her upon her Journey, telling them 
that the uſual Cavalcades and Solemnities upon 
ſuch Occaſions ſerv'd only to croud the People 
to Death. 
Verus, who expected Marcus Antoninus w would 
come through, and make him a Viſit, and being 
afraid he ſhould hear of his Diſorders, left Daphne, 
and went to meet his Brother Emperour at Epheſus, 
from whence he departed ſome few Days after the 
Solemnity of his Marriage, and return'd to An- 
zioch with his Empreſs; and here this great Lady 
ſoon learn'd to imitate the Liberties of Ferus, 
and was too conformable to the Example her 
Mother Fauſtina had ſet her. : 
Verus having made a King of Armenia, and 
gain'd an entire Conqueſt over the Parthians x, 
return'd to Rome, and had his Share in the Ho- 
nour of a Triumph with Marcus Antoninus. His 
Return was likely to have been very Calamitous 
to the whole Empire, for he brought the Plague 
along with him, and left it in all the Places he 
marched through. The Cauſe of this Peſtilence 
was ſuppoſed to proceed from the following Ac- 
cident. Upon the taking of Babylon, the Soldiers 
breaking in to Appollbꝭ's Temple to plun "A 
found a little golden Cabiner under Ground, 
which was no ſooner open'd, but ſuch a ſtron 
Doſe of Infection flew out on't, that it poiſon'd 


- Capitol. Capitol. in Vero. * An. Dom. 167. or 
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the Air to a vaſt Extent, and carried the Morta- 
lity from Mz/oporamia, as far as Gar, But this 
Conjecture apart, *tis more probable the Plague 
was bred by the Famine and Diſeaſes in Caſſiuss 
Army, at his Return from the Defeat of the Par- 
thians. 

About this Time the Germans revolted, made 
an Irruption into Italy, and put the Country un- 
der Military Execution 7. 

Pertinax, * a Man of known Bravery, tho' by 


the ill Offices of ſome envious People his Fide- 


lity being ſuſpected, neither his own Merit nor 
the Intereſt of his Friends, could ever prefer him 
any higher than to the Command of ſome Auxili- 
aries 3 this Perſon, notwithſtanding the Oppoſi- 


tion of the Courtiers, was pitch'd on with his 
Friend Claudius Pompeianus a, to make head againſt 


this terrible Invaſion, which threatned as far as 
Kome it ſelf. Antoninus made them both his Ge- 
nerals, and was reſolv'd they ſhould ſhare with 
him in the Honour of this Expedition. Pertinax 
being highly ſenſible of the Favour of this Truſt, 

took care that the Emperour ſhould have no 
Cauſe to repent it; and gave no leſs Proof of his 


Honeſty than of his Experience, and Courage. 
In ſhort, the Romans charg'd the Enemy briſkly, 


who receiv'd them in good Order, and fought 


with great Reſolution. The Fight was obſtinate, 


and held a great while, but at laſt the Germans 
were cut in Pieces; and which 1s remarkable, they 
found a great many Women in Armour amongſt 
the Dead, who fell fighting by the ſides of their 
Huſbands and Children. 


„ r 
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Thus a great Victory was gain'd, and the Ro- 
aan Army had behav'd themſelves exceedingly 
well : However, the Emperour was not * to be 


prevail'd on by any unreaſonable Demands ; and 


therefore when the Soldiers petition'd him to 
raiſe their Pay, he refus'd them with this Anſwer : 
« That to give them Money extraordinary for 
c the Succeſs of the Battle, was in effect to tax 
<« the Corps of their Parents and Relations, and 
« to ſet an Exciſ upon their Blood, for which 
he was anſwerable to God Almighty, the only 
« Perſon to whom Princes are accountable. In- 
deed, let the Difficulty of the Juncture be what 
It would, he was always Maſter of ſo much For- 
titude ad Prudence, as never to be over-ruled 
beyond Juſtice, either out of Fear or Eaſineſs of 
Temper. 

Upon this Succeſs he was proclaim'd Emperour 
the fifth time, the Victories of Verus having b given 
him the ſame Title four times before. The Night 
before the Battle a Spy being taken in the Camp, 
was brought to his Tent : "And the Emperour 
having a mind to examine him, the Man told 
him; I am ſo very Cold that I can't ſpeak, there- 

fore if you would Go any thing of me, you muſt fir jt 
order me ſome Cloaths lo my Back, if you have any. 
The Emperour was not at all diſpleas'd with his 
Bluntneſs, but gave him what he aſk'd for, and 
ſo let him go. 

And here we muſt not forget © the Exploit of 
a private Soldier, who ſtanding Centinel one Night 
on the Bank of the Danube, and hearing the Voice 
of ſome of his Fellow-Soldiers, whom the Ene- 
my had taken by Surprize on the other ſide, he 
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immediately ſwam the River in his Armour, diſ- 
engag'd his Comrades, and brought them off 
with him into the Camp the ſame Way. 

The Year following, there broke out a much 
more dangerous War than that which they had 
| finiſh'd. The Marromanni d and the Quadi, a 
very warlike People, rais'd a great Army, at 
which the Romans were extreamly diſpirited, be- 
ing in a very ill Condition to reſiſt ſo powerful 
an Enemy, at a Time when the Plague raged 
violently both in Town and Countrey, and ſwept | 
away vaſt Multitudes. The Emperour was the 
only Perſon not in Deſpair, his Confidence lay 
in the Protection of Heaven, for which he en- 
deavour'd to qualify himſelf in the firſt place by 
the offering of Sacrifices : He made a Proceſſion 
round about the Town, and the Statues of the Gods 
being laid upon Couches e, a great Entertain- 
ment was ſerv'd up to them in their Temples 
and for fear any acceptable Part of Worſhip 
ſhould be omitted, all foreign Religions were 
taken in, and Prieſts ſent for from almoſt every 
. be And which is ſtill more ſtrange, he 
reſtor'd the Solemnities of Iſis, which had been 
prohibited ever ſince the Time of Auguſtus, and 
made no ſcruple to worſhip that Goddeſs, whoſe ' 
Temple had been pull'd down in the Reign of 
Tiberius, the Decorations burnt, her Statue thrown 
into the Tiber, and her Prieſts knockt ön the 
Head. There was ſo much Cattle ſacrificed up- 
on this Occaſion, that ſome ſatyrical People, 
whoſe Tongues are never to be ty'd, made a Jeſt 
on't; and ſaid, that if the Emperour ſhould have 
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d They dwelt in the Country now call'd Bohemia. 
The Romans uſed to eat in that Poſture, 
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the good Luck to return Conquerour, he would 
ſcarcely be able to find a piece of Beef for the 
Gods in the whole Empire. 

Thus when the religious Part was finiſh*d f, he 
ſet forward againſt the Enemy, and took Verus 
along with him 8, who would gladly. have been 


left at Rome to have carried on his Debauchery, 


but this Antoninus was willing to prevent: The 
two Emperours therefore marched directly for 
Aquiieia, and immediately after their Arrival, 
made up to the Marcemans, who lay entrench'd 
not far off; and here they forc'd their Camp, 
and routed them with a great Slaughter. In this 
h Fight, Furius Viclorinus, Captain of the Guards, 
with ſome of the beſt Troops, was cut off: How- 
ever, this did not diſcourage the two Emperours 
from puſhing their Point, and going on with their 
Advantage: In ſhort, they preſs'd the Enemy ſo 
hard, that at laſt their Army grew Murinous ; 
upon which the greateſt part of their Confederates 
drew off their Forces, killed thoſe who adviſed 
the Revolt, and ſent to beg Peace of the Romans. 
Verus being ſatisfied with their Submiſſions, and 
: fond of the Liberties of the Town, was earneſt 
with Antoninus to grant them their Requeſt, and 
march home. Wha! greater Advantage, ſays he, 
can your Majeſty hope for than this Offer ® Have you 
a mind lo force your Enemies upon ſome deſ"erate Au- 
tempt, and ſhew them the Weakneſs of the Empire 
whether they will or no? Let us rather manage their 
Ignorance, and make the moſt of their Conſternalion, 
and give them leave, while they are diſpo'd toi, t9 
think more of a Retreat than a Revenge. To this 
Antoninus anſwer'd, that there was no truſting to 
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theſe Barbarians ; that their Pretence of Submiſ- 
ſion was only to gain Time, and keep the Storm 
from falling upon them: That 'twas the Intereſt 
of the Empire to make Advantage of the Mil- 
underſtandings and Diſorders amongſt them, and 
not give them leiſure to agree, and rally all their 
Forces upon the Romans, when probably we ſhall 
be ſtill in a worſe Condition to receive them; and 
having thus deliver'd his Opinion, he immediate- 
ly order'd his Troops to march. 

The two Emperours paſs'd the Alps *, purſued 


the Enemy, and defeating them ſeveral times, 


diſpers'd them entirely at laſt, and return'd with- 


out any conſiderable Loſs. Winter being now 
pretty forward, they reſolv'd to go into Quarters 


at Aquileia; but ! the Plague forc'd them to alter 
their Meaſures, and go off with a few of their 
Troops. Upon m their March Yerus was ſeiz'd 
with an Apoplectick Fit, near Allinum, whither he 
was Carried, and where he died ſoon after : His 


Body was convey'd to Rome by Antoninus, who 


ſhew'd him the ſame Funeral Reſpect which had 


been paid to then Emperour his Father, and 


ne'er ſcrupled to make a God of him. 

I grant we have reaſon to believe that Antoni- 
2215 was well enough ſatisfied with his Death; 
ſuch a Suppoſition 1s no leſs than what may be 
expected from the Prudence and Gravity of this 
Prince, and from the tender Regard he had for 
the Welfare of his People : Bur that, as a cer- 


' tain Hiſtorian adds, He ſhould publickly own 


his Satisfaction in a Speech of Thanks to the 


Senate, this is altogether incredible. However, 


k Capitol. | 1 Galen. An. Dom. 170. m Capitol. in 
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that Author will have it, that the Emperour 
hinted to the Houſe, that ihe Parthian War had 
never been ſo happily ended, had it not been manag'd 
by his Direction and Advice; and then declar'd : 

That having now the Sovereignty whilly in bis own 
Hands, and no longer embarraſ#d with a debaucl/d 
Aſſiſtant, he would alter his Meaſures, and begin a 
new Reign. Now Antoninus was too Modeſt and 
too Wile to talk at this rate ; ſuch Diſcourſe was 
neither ſuitable to his own Maxims, nor to the 
Character P he gives of Verus in his firſt Book, 
nor in fine to the Purport of his Speech, the De- 
ſign of which was to thank them for ordering the 
Apotheoſis of Verus. His Enemies no doubt ſet 
this Report about, to give ſome Colour to ano- 

ther Calumny which they ſpread at the fame 
time, that the Emperour having diſcover'd the 
Deſign of Verus to poiſon him, prevented him in 
his Plot, help'd him to a Doſe, and practis'd his 
own foul Play upon him; or, as ſome ſaid, pre- 
vaiPd with his Phyſician to bleed him to Death. 

The Suſpicion of ſuch a Practice being too grots 
to ſtick upon Antoninus, a great many People 
threw it upon Fauſtina; giving out, that this 9 
Princeſs had reveng'd her ſelf by Poiſon upon 
Verus, being enraged againſt him for betraying 
the ſcandalous Correſpondence between them to 
his Empreſs Lucilla. But the moſt general Opi— 
nion was, that Lucilla was the Perſon that put 
nim into this mortal Fit; for not being able to 
endure the Paſſion Leis had for his own Siſter 
Fabia, and being leſs concern'd ar the Loſs vi 
her Huſband's Affection, than at the haughty 
Behaviour of her Siſter-in-law, who with an In. 
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ſolence proportionable to her Lewdneſs, abus'd 
her Intereſt with her Brother, and treated rhe 
young Empreſs with Neglect: For this Reaſon 
Lucilia choſe rather to level her Revenge directly 
againſt Veri, than againſt her Rival, concluding 
from the proud Humour of Fabia, that to tumble 
her down in this manner from that criminal neight 
of Greatneſs, to which her Inceſt had raed her, 
would be the ſevereſt Punihment imaginable : 
For being thus reduced to u privatc Station, and 
having no Countenance of Royal Authority to 
ſupport her, ſhe would be no longer in any Con- 
dition to diſpute Quality with the Daughter and 
Widow of an Emperour. | 


After the D-ification was over, Antcn:1:s being 
apprehenſive leſt the Tx, ſhould be infected 
with a worſe My7!alit; than that they had lately 
felt, by the Lewdneſs of thoſe munumis'd Slaves, 
who had the Aſcendant over Verus in Sr, and 
ſc-v*} him in his Debaucheries, he reſolv'd to 
remove them from the Court: And to do it in 
a manner that might leaft reflect upon his Bro- 
ther's Memory, he ſent them off with conſidera— 
ble Offices into diſtant Countries; and thus, tho' 
they ſeem'd preferr'd, they were no becter than 
decently baniſh'd: In ſhort, he kept none of 
them with him but E1-#s, of whom he had a 
much better Opinion than of the reſt. | 

The Liberty and Diſorders of the War reviv'd 
che old Malice of the Heatbens, who taking no 
Notice of the Emperour's Orders, began to per- 
ſecute the Ciritians in the remoter Provinces. 
St. Poſvcarp was the firſt that was ſacrificed ; the 
Flames of whoſe Martyrdom ſerv'd for a ſort of 
Beacon, to light up the Per cuticn in Gaul and A. 
/ia : *T1s pretended that Antoninus had a Hand 
in't; for upon the Lord Deputy of GauPs wri- 


ting 
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ting to the Emperour, to know his Pleaſure about 
ſome Chriſtians in Cuſtody, his Anſwer was, that 
he would have him execute 40 00 who confeſ'd, and 
diſcharge the reſt. But here *rwas none of his In- 
tention to make the owning of Chriſtianity Capi- 
tal; his Meaning was only that thoſe ſhould ſuf- 
fer who could not clear er of the Crimes 
charg'd upon them. For the Governours of Pro- 
vinces and inferiour Magiſtracy perceiving that 
the only Way to oppreſs the Chri/tians, was to 
aſperſe their Innocence, and ſurprize the Empe- 
rour by Miſinformation : Upon this View they 
| Uſed to load the ſndiffment, and make the pre- 
tended Criminal as black as poſſible ; the Parti- 
culars of which they took Care to ſpecify in their 
Packets to Court ; and to fortify the Evidcnce, 
tranſmitted the Depoſitions of ſome bribed or 
frighted Slaves, who being ſet upon the Rack, 

confeſs'd what they had a mind ro. And thus | 
having gain'd a general Order, by miſrepreſent- 
ing Matter of Fact, they explain'd it to their 
own Humour, and did what Miſchief they pleas'd. 
And don't ſuch Miſmanagement as this ſome- 
times happen under the beſt Emperours ? Don't 
their Viceroys, Generals, and Magiſtrates often 
abuſe their Power, and miſbehave themſelves in 
their Poſts of Juriſdiction ? And would it not be 
unreaſonable to charge the Violence and Injuſtice 
of the Miniſters upon the miſinterpreted and miſ- 
apply'd Orders of the Prince? He that conſiders 
the Circumſtances of Time and Place, together 
with the Temper of Antoninus, his good Nature, 
his Juſtice and Reſolution ; he that conſiders this, 
can never believe that he wok ſet a Perſecution _ 
on foot, after having ſo long and fo publickly 
declar'd againſt it : That he ſhould do it when 
he was ſole Sovereign, and at a Time too when 
E 4 the 
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the Plague and the War had almoſt diſpeopled 
the Empire. How can this pretended Severity 


be reconciled with the Emperour's Maxim, That 


thoſe who miſs the Truth, are iniſtaten againſt their 
Will, and deſerve more to be pitied than hated1: 
To conclude; we have one certain Argument more, 
that Antoninus was no Perſecutor, becauſe there 
were no Martyrdoms at Nome during his whole 
Reign and Refidence; nor ſo much as one drop of 
Chriſtian Blood ſhed within the Bil, of Mortality. 
Before the Year for Yerusfs Mourning was 
expired, Antoninus married his Daughter again 
to Claudius Pompeianus; this Perſon was ſome- 
what old, and no more than the Son of a pri- 
vate Gentleman; but then he had all the Recom- 
mending Qualities imaginable, and was fit to be 
preferr*d to the higheſt Poſts of Truſt and Honour: 
His Fidelity and Courage, his Probity and old 
grave Way of living, his Experience, and his Re- 
putation too, were all extraordinary. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations made rhe Emperour chuſe him before 
Noblemen of the be t Quality and Figure; for Vir- 
tue and Merit were the Things he moſt valued, 


and always preferr'd to Fortune and Birth. The 


young Empreſs and her Mother were not over- 
much pleas'd with this Match; but Antoninus 
having taken care that his Daughter ſhould not 
ſuffer in her Privileges, nor ſink in any part of 
her Quality, they both of them were ſatisfied at 
laſt. As for Fauuſtina, ſhe was of Opinion her 
Daughter had loſt nothing, as long as ſhe was con- 
tinued in the Title, and State of an Empreſs; 
And Lucilla who had a Mind to have her Liberty, 
and follow her Fancy, was ſomewhat pleas'd that 
the had taken rather a Valet, than a Huſband. 
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Thus Antoninus having put his Daughter into 
good Hands, ſet forward to put an End to the 
War againſt the Marcomanni, who having now the 
Quadi, Sarmatæ, Vandales, and other Nations for 
their Confederates, came on more fierce and formi- 
dable than before: The Wars againſt Hannibal, 
and the Cimbri, did not carry more Terror along 
with them: In ſome of the firſt Diſputes, the Em- 
perour had the worſt on't: For probably *twas in 
this War, that that Defeat was given to his Troops 

which had likely to have coſt him the Loſs of Aqui- 
leia, which happen'd in the manner following. 
Alexander, who pretended to Propheſy, and 
whoſe Life is written by Lucian , had ſo great a 
| Reputation at that time, that People look*d up- 
on him as a kind of a Deity: This Impoſtor had 


the Confidence to ſend the Emperour this Oracle 
in Verſe. 


 Gurgitibus fluvii turgentis ab imbribus Iſtri 
Immiſiſſe duos Cybeles edico Miniſtros 
Monte foras alitas; tum quantum alit Indicus aer 
Florum atq, Herbarum bencolentum; moxq, futu- 


[ra el, 


Et Victoria, pax & amabilis, & Decus ingens. 


Two Slaves of Cybel's, with Arabian Sweets, 
Let them be thrown into the Iſter's S1ream; 

This Water-Sacrifice will rout the Foe, 

And bleſs the Empire with a glorious Peace. 


Antoninus Y comply'd with the Oracle either 
out of a ſuperſtitious Principle, or elſe to ſatisf 
the Army, whoſe Spirits he believ'd would be 


Lucian. in Pſeudomant. * Two Lions. Baron. ad 
Ann. Chr. 171, | 


raiſed 
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raiſed by ſuch an Expectation. The two Lions 
were accordingly thrown into the River, with a 
greatQuantity of ſweet Herbs, Flowers, and Gums. 
Theſe Lions had no ſooner croſs'd the River, but 
the Enemy knock'd them on the Head. Soon 
after the Battle began; and the Romans were ſo 
ill handled, that they loſt above twenty five thou- 
ſand Men, and were purſued as far as Aquileia, 
which had certainly been taken by the Barbarians, 
had not the Emperour rallied his Troops and per- 
form'd the Part of a brave and experienc'd Ge- 
neral. And now the Diſhonour his Men had re- 
| ceiv'd fir'd their Courage, and made them fight 
| the better; inſomuch that they routed the Enemy, 
and at laſt drove them out of Pannonia . 
While this War was depending, the Moors 
harafs'd Spain; and the Egyptian Herdſmen, as 
x they were call'd, being a fort of Bandi!ti, run to 
6 Arms, and being headed by a Prieſt, and one 
Jidorus, a ſtout Fellow, x ſurpriz'd a Roman Gar- 
riſon. The Stratagem was this. They diſguis'd 
themſelves in their Wives Cloaths, and pretended 
their Buſineſs was to pay the Governour of the 
Fort a Sum of Money. This Officer being over- 
Credulous, fell into the Snare, and had his Throat 
cut y, with the reſt of the Garriſon. Thus fle ſh'd 
with Succeſs, the Rebels ſacrificed a Priſoner, 
and over his reeking Bowels, which they eat af- 
terwards, ſwore themſelves deeper into the Re- 
volt, and that they would never deſert their Par- 
ty. Upon this, they encountred the KRyimay 
Troops, and defeating them ſeveral Times, had 
made themſelves Maſters of Al-xandria, if 1: t1- 
' ninus had not order'd Caſius, who commanded in 


w Hunzary An Dom. 170. 171.07 4s ſome lay An Dom. 168, 
* Dio. „Dion in Marc. lib, 1xiti, Capitol. 21. Volcat. in 
Cals. 6. | 
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Aſia, to march againſt them. Caſſius was too 
weak to attack thele Barbarians, who were both 
very numerous and very deſperate, and led on by 
a Perſon of extraordinary Courage: However, he 
was lucky enoagn to make a Miſunderltandin 
in their Camo, which Advantage he »1n2g%d ſo 
well, that it 1, | they were routed, and diſpers'd. 

The 2 Moors in $-4:;: had no better Succeſs 
than tne Eg lians, for the Emperour's Generals 
cut o a great part of them, and clear d the Coun- 
trey ot the reſt. 

In the mean time Antoninus follow'd his blow 
againit the Rebeis in the North, and fatigued 
them to thar Degree, by gaining almoſt every 
Day conſiderabl * Advantages upon them ; that 
at laſt he made them come to, and ſubmit to 
his own Terms; and then returning to V he 
kept the Solemnity of the Deccnralia a, and ob- 
ſerv'd thoſe religious Ceremonies which were u- 
ſual upon the Occaſion. 

During tae Peace, the Emperour employed 
himſelf 1n reforming the Laws, and correcting 
the Faults in the Adminiſtration. To give ſome 
Inſtances. Firſt, To the End that tnoſe who 
were Free- born, might never be at a Loſs to 
prove their Privilege, he order'd every Citizen in 
Rome to go to the Treaſury in Saturn's Temple, 
where the Publick Recrs were kept, and there 
give an ÞAccount of the Number of his Children; 3 
and in the Provinces alſo, he ſet up Qſices to regi- 
ſter the Births in every Family. 

He e very wiſely prohibited all Enquiries into 
the Circumſtances and Condition of the Dead, 


2 Capitol. The Emperours every tenth Year of their 
K eign uledto keep a religious Feſtival. Þ Capitol. e Id. 10 


after 
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after the Term of five Years. And that Male- 
factors might not be too long unpuniſh'd, nor 


the Subject ſuffer ſo much by the Interruption of 
the Holy Days; he followed Auguſtus's Precedent, 


and lengthen'd the Law Term; ſo that now the 
Courts fat two hundred and thirty Days in the 
Year: This Method had two good Conſequences; 
for thus Cauſes were diſpatch'd with more Expe- 
dition, and a great many Temptations to Idleneſs 


and Debauchery remov'd out of the Peoples 


Way. 

He took particular Care of the Concerns of 
Minors, and erected a new Court for that pur- 
poſe ; the Judge of it was call'd Pretor Tutelaris, 


becauſe he aſſign'd Guardians, and tried all the 


Cauſes depending between them and the Infant. 
He likewiſe made a Supplemental Proviſion to 
the Law call'd Lex Letoria; which order'd a ſort 


of Guardians d to Adult Minors only in Caſes of 


Diſtraction or Debauchery, whereas all ſuch Per- 
{ons were now to be under that Check with- 


out Exception. 


He was ſo careful to prevent unlawful Mar- 
riages, and to keep People from running with- 
in the prohibited Degrees, that he null'd a Mar- 
riage of many Years ſtanding between a Woman 
of Quality, © and her Uncle, but at the ſame time 
declar'd the Children legitimate, The Emperour's 
Reſcript, or Order ſent to this Lady by a Manu- 
mis'd Slave, is ſtill extant; it runs in the Name 
of Verus and Antoninus, and is very well worth 
the inſerting. 1 
The long time you have been married to your Un- 


cle f, the Nambci of your Children, and your being 
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diſposd of by your Grandmother, at an Age when 
you were not capable of under ſtanding the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of our Empire, are Conſideraticas of Weight 
with us; all theſe Reaſoas concurriic , prevail up- 
on us to allow your Iſſue, by this Marriag of for- 
ty Years ſtanding, the Quality and P, .vileges of their 
Family, and to make them as mii, Legitimate, as if 
they had been born in lawful Wea... l. 

He s moderated the Charge of publick So- 
lemnities, and Entertainments, and leſſen'd the 
Number of the Roman Shews, that by this Means 
he might hinder his Subjects from being over- fond 
of trifling Diverſions, and prevent their Ruin 
by ſuch unneceſſary Expence, and which was of- 
ten manag' d ſo unluckily, as to create mortal 
Feuds between the beſt Families. He likewiſe 
regulated the Players Salary, and order'd it not. 
to exceed ſuch a Sum. 85 | 

He h took great Care to keep the Streets, and 
High-ways in good Repair; he reform'd the 
Abuſes at Auctions, and reſtrain'd the Bankers 
from taking unreaſonable Intereſt, He ver 
much mollified the Rigour of the Law, by which 
Aliens, who were either Legatees or Heirs, were 
oblig'd to pay the twentieth Part of what fell to 
them, into the Exchequer; tho? this Burthen had 

been in ſome Meaſure made lighter by the Em- 
perour Trajan. He alſo provided that Children 
ſhould inherit their Mothers Eſtates, who died 
Inteſtate. ; 

The Romans had a Law that thoſe who were 
not originally /a/ians, in Caſe they ſtood for any 
Office at Kome, ſhould Þe oblig'd to lay out 
a Third of what they were worth upon Land in 
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Italy, that ſo they might look upon that, and 
the Town, as their own Countrey : Antoninus relax'd 
a little upon this Point, and bound them to no 
more than a Fourth. | 

He was particularly careful of the Honour, and 
Intereſt of the Senate. For he not only remitted 
a great many Cauſes to the Houſe, which uſed to 
be try'd at the Council Board; but allo impower'd 
them to give Judgment without Appcal. He 
commonly reſerv'd the Offices of #diles i and 
Tribunes, or Treajtirers, for thoſe Senators who 
were decay'd in their Fortunes, provided they 
were not grown poor by their Vice and Extra- 
vagance. *Twas never his Way to receive any 
Perſon into this Order without the Conſent of the 
whole IIouſe, nor then till he had ſtrictly enqui- 
red into his Character. When any Nobleman was 
tried for his Life, he always took Care to be ful- 
ly inform'd of the Matter alledg'd againſt him, 
and never ſuffer'd any Commoner, tho? of the beſt 
Rank, to be concern'd in Cauſes of this Nature. 
His Cuſtom was to come to this Senate k, or Houſe 
of Lords, as often as his Affairs would give him 
leave, tho* he had nothing to move; and when 
he had any Buſineſs to prepoſc, he made no Diffi- 
culty to come up to Town, from the remoter 
Parts of Italy. The greateſt Part of the Curators! 
of Towns, were choſen by him out of the Senate; 
being perfectly of Auguſtus's Mind, that a Prince 
by raiſing the Character of the chief Magiſtrates ; 
makes his own Figure ſhine out the better, and 
fortifies the Royal Authority, which neither can, 
nor ought to ſtand upon any other than a juſt 
Bottom. 


— 


i The Zdiles ſet forth the Publick Shews, regulated the 
Weights and Meaſures, ſurvey'd the Buildings, Highways, &c. 
+ Capitol, I Somewhat like our Mayors and Aldermen. 
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His Regard for the Senate did not prevent his 
Favours coming down to the inferiour Magiſtra- 
cy, nor indeed from reaching the Subject in ge- 
neral m. He never thought any Perſons, let their 
Condition be never ſo mean, beneath his Con- 
cern; his Care ſtoop'd even to the Gladiators and 
Ro pe- dancers, ordering the firſt to fight with Fins 
or Buttons upon their Swords, and that the other 
ſhould have Feather-beds or Mats ſpread under 
them, to prevent the Danger of a Fall; and 
from hence the Cuſtom began, of hanging Nets 
under the Rope a great while after. 

He made very ſevere Laws to ſecure ® the 
Privilege of Burying-places, and to prevent the 
defacing of Tombs and Monuments; he like 
wiſe order'd that the Poor ſhould be buried at 
the publick Charge : And how inclinable he was 
to pardon a Malefactor, we may learn from the 
following Inſtance. A Captain of a Troop of 
Banditti, who had a mind to be plundering of 
Rome, bethought himſelf of this Opportunity : 
He goes into Marss Field in the Suburbs, climbs 
a wild Fig-tree there, and entertains the Mob 
with abundance of Prognoſtications, telling them 
withal, that upon ſuch a Day, when they ſaw him 
fall off the Tree, and turn himſelf into a Stork, 
the Sky would rain Fire, and lay the World in 
Aſhes. The People, being generally given to 
Superſtition, and over-credulous, ſwallow'd this 
Prophecy with a great deal of Belief and Admi- 
ration; and in the mean time the Comrades of 
this Figure-flinger made their Advantage of their 
Folly and ſtrolling from home. When the Day 
for this terrible Metamorphoſis was come, the 
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Knave drops off the Fig-tree, and in the Tum- 
ble lets a Stork looſe out of his Boſom with a 

ood cleanly Conveyance, and then dives him- 
ſelf out of ſight in the Crowd: The Mob were 
ſtrangely amaz'd at this Miracle, and expecting 
a Shower of Fire would come powdring down up- 
on them, made a great Hubbub and Confuſion 
in the City. The Emperour being inform'd of 
this Adventure, had the pretended Prophet 
brought before him; and after having gotten the 
Truth out of him upon promiſe of Pardon, he 
was as good as his Word, tho? notwithſtanding 
his ſtoical Gravity, he could ſcarcely forbear 
laughing at the Fellow's Roguery. 


He made uſe of all ſorts of Expedients to By 


reform the Miſbehaviour and Diſorders among 
Women and young People of Condition; not 
knowing how much his own Family was con- 
cern'd in theſe Misfortunes. For he was ſtill ig- 
norant of the Liberties taken by his Empreſs 


Fanſtina, as we may eaſily perceive by his Let- 


ters to her a little before her Death: And be- 
ſides, we have reaſon to believe, that had he 
been acquainted with her Irregularities, he would 
rather have made uſe of proper Remedies, than 
conceal'd the Injury: Indeed we can't ſuppoſe him 
capable of ſo ſcandalous an Indulgence, eſpecial- 
ly ſince ſuch Abuſe of Families was ſeverely 
uniſh'd in private Perſons by the Roman Laws. 
Fon a certain Hiſtorian 1s of another Opinion, 
who reports, that when the Emperour was ad- 
vis'd by ſome of his Friends to be divorc'd from 
Fauſtina, upon the ſcore of her ill Conduct, he 


made anſwer, I muſt return her her Forlune then . 
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Now this Jeſt of an Anſwer has taken mightily, 
and gone a great Way in Peoples Belief. 

I am not ignorant of the Riſque a Man runs, 
in oppoſing his private Sentiment againſt Autho- 
rity and common Belief. However, ſince there 
is but one Hiſtorian who delivers this Paſſage, 
and even he none of the moſt conſiderable for 
Indifferency, Judgment, and Exactneſs, one may 
very well imagine that the Credit of this Sentence 
is not ſo much owing to its own Truth, as to 
the Negligence and Inadvertency of thoſe that 
took it upon Truſt, For, granting the Empire 
was really Fauſtina's Portion, as we muſt ſuppoſe 
in Favour to the Hiſtorian, this Anfwer notwith- 
ſtanding would have been improper, and unwor- _ 
thy the Character of Antoninus, who ſcorn'd to 
hold the Empire of the World by ſuch a ſcandal- 
ous Tenure p. But then the Empire's being Fau/- 
tina's Dower, was ſo far from Matter of Fact, that 
it was really ſettled upon Antoninus, before there 
was any Proſpect of this Marriage: For when 
Adrian adopted this Emperour, he oblig*d him 
to a Contract with the Daughter of Lucius Com- 
modus. 
| That Satyrical Stage-Jingle upon the Name 
| of Tertullus 4, when the Emperour was at a Play, 
proves nothing: For Antoninus had no Neceſlity 


p Capitol. 4. 4 At a certain Play where the Emperour 
was preſent, one of the Actors aſk'd another, What was the 
Name of the Lady's Gallant or Whoere- Maſier : The other 
made Anſwer, as it were with ſome little Diffi-ulty of Re- 

collection, Tullus, Tullus, Tullus. He that put the Queſtion 
being impatient to know the Name, replies, What ſay you ? 
I told you, ſays his Friend in the Dialogue, Ter Tullus, that is, 
I have repeated Tullus ter or thrice, which is as much as to 
ſay, the Man's Name is Tertullus. Cpitol. 20. 
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of taking this Jeſt to himſelf, there being e 
beſides to juſtify the Application. 
The appearing in great Cities in a Coach, a 
Horſe-litter, or on Horſe-back, was already pro- 
hibited by Adrian : This Law was reviv'd by An- 
toninus under expreſs Penalties ; for he could not 
endure a Circumſtance peculiar to 7714mph ſhould 
grow cheap by common Uſage, and that the 
Subject ſhould take the Liberty of an Equipage, 
which even the Emperours declin'd, unleſs upon 
extraordinary Occaſions. 
He was fully perſuaded, that the preferring un- 


worthy Perſons to the Magiſtracy, was one of 
the greateſt Misfortunes that could happen to a 
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Prince. And thus taking all poſſible Precaution 
to prevent ſuch a Miſchief from himſelf, he never 
made any Difficulty to deny an unreaſonable Re- 
queſt : A Perſon of a very ill Reputation having 
begg'd an Office of him, he gave him this An- 


ſwer; Purge our (elf firſt of thoſe bad Reports that 
g of you : To this the Man preſently replied, Sir, 
I know ſeveral Fuders as great Rakes as my ſelf. The 


Emperour took no Notice of his Boldneſs, but 
made it his Buſineſs not to give any Occaſion to 
ſuch Reproaches for the future. 

When he found any Perſon qualified to ſerve 
the Publick, he gave them their due Commenda- 
tion, and put them into ſuch Poſts as they were 


fit for: Upon ſuch Occaſions he us'd to ſay, That 


the a Prince * could not make his Subjects what be 
had a mind to, yet e in his Pewer to turn them 
to Account, by employing them in ſuch Buſineſs 
as they underſtood. No ſort of Conſideration 
could make him over-look Merit and Capacity 
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In any Perſon : Nor did ever any Prince delight 
more in making the Fortune of his Friends. Some 
of them were rais'd by him to the higheſt PS 
in the Government ; and thoſe who had pitch'd 
upon a Condition of Life, which lay out of the 
Way of Employment and Office, he took Care 
to preſent them largely, and ſettle ſuch Penſions 
upon them, as might make them Amends for the 
Privacy of their Station, and for their voluntary 
baulking themſelves in their Intereſt and Honour; 
but at the ſame time he always avoided the grant- 
ing of Penſions to ſuch as were perfectly inſigni- 
ficant to the Commonwealth : Not forgetting the 
' wiſe Maxim of his Father Antoninus Pius, who uſed 
to ſay, That !*rwas a ſhameful Piece of Injuſtice to let 
Thoſe People feed upon the Publick, who were too lazy 
to ſerve it. As for the Poor, they never applied 
to him in vain ; and the relieving of them was ſo 
great a Pleaſure to him, that he look*d upon it 
as one of the greateſt Happineſſes of his Life, 
never to have been unfurniſh'd for this Purpoſe ; 
and * returns Thanks to the Gods for this conſtant 
Opportunity of doing Good. 
In the Y puniſhing Part, his Method was to mi- 
tigate the Sentence, and go lower than the Ri- 
gour of the Law. He was ſo exact in the Buſi- 
neſs of Juſtice, eſpecially in criminal Cauſes, that 
he reprimanded one of his Judges ſeverely, for 
llubbering over a Tryal of ſome Perſons of Faſhi- 
on, and condemning them in a Hurry : He made 
the Judge grant the Priſoners a new Tryal, and 
told him withal, That the leaſt thing «which a Ma- 
giſtrale commiſhowd for Juſtict could 5 was to have 


—— 


(Capitol. in Pio 7, t Book 1. Sc. 17. Capi- 
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Patience to hear wha! People of Condition could ſay 


for themſelves. Another Judge having miſbehav*d 


himſelf in a Cauſe of great Concern, the Empe- 
rour inſtead of turning him out, made him lie by 
a little, and aſſign'd his Juriſdiction to a Brother 
of the fame Bench. In ſhort, he left no Expedient 
untry'd to diſcourage People from doing amiſs, 
and to engage them to their Duty : He rewarded 


their Merits, ſcreen'd their Failings, and correct- 


ed their greater Faults, by ſuch a Temper of Diſ- 
cipline, as carried more 2 than Rigour 
along with it. | 

As none of the Actions of Princes are without 


Force and Example, but do either a great deal 
of Good, or Miſchief to their Subjects, ſo Anio- 


uinuss making Philiſephy his Inclination, had like- 
ly to have been very prejudicial to the Romans: 
For now the Empire was almoſt over-run with 
pretending Sages, who, to ſpunge upon their Prince, 
took the Habit and Title of Philoſophers, but left 
the good Qualities behind them, infomuch that 
they were not only burthenſome to private Fami- 
lies, but even to the Slate it ſelf. The Emperour 
being ſenſible of this Diſorder, put a Stop to it; 
for now the Sham Philoſophers were thrown out 
of al! Privilege and Favour granted to that Fa- 
culty, and none but Men of approved Virtue, 


Character, and Merit, taken into the College. 


He us'd to ſay chat an Emperour ought ne- 
ver to precipitate any Buſineſs, nor diſpa ch it, 
as it were En faſſaut, and that Negligence in 
little Matters, is jometimes an Occaſion of great 
Miſtakes. When a Caulc was before him x, he al- 
ways uſed to give the Lawyers what Time they 


The Roman Emperoufs uſed to try Cauſes themſelve:. 
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deſired in their Argument: For he look'd upon 
it as a very raſh and unadvis'd Method, to limit 
a Hearing to ſo many Minutes, without Enowing 
the Extent, or the Importance of the Matter to 
be alledg'd, eſpecially ſince Patience is one Part 
of Juſtice; and that 'tis much better to ſuffer 
the Long Kobe to plead twenty things foreign and 
wide of the Caſe, than to hinder them from ſay- 
ing one that's Material, and to the Purpol.. 
He Y uſed the ſame Care and Exactneſs in ſmaller 
Cauſes, as in thoſe of the greateſt Concern, it 
being his Maxim that Juice ought to be uniform, 
and hold out to the whole length of her Admi- 
niſtration, and that nothing relating to Right and 
Wrong was little. And: thus he would ſometimes 
ſpend ten or twelve Days upon a 7r:2/, and keep 
the Council at the Board till night; neitner would 
he ever leave the Senate, till the Conſul had diſ- 
miſs'd the Houſe in this cuſtomary Form, * 117 
Lords, we have no more trouble t9 give your And 
which made all this Patience and Application the 
more remarkable, his Conſtitution was but weak, 
he could not bear the leaſt Cold, nor venture 
himſelf with any more than a ſlender Meal, waich 
he always eat at night, and took nothing in the 
Day-time but a little Treacle to ſecure his Sto- 
mach. But none of theſe Diſadvantages could 
make him indulge, or neglect any of thoſe Pub- 
lick Functions, which, as he us'd to ſpeak, the 
Character of a Prince, and Legiſlator, oblig'd 
him to. 

Hieb could not endure Trifling, but counted 
it a great Crime to throw away the leaſt Minute 
to no Purpoſe. That time, which in Compli- 


7 See Book 4. Sect. 2. 2 Capitol. 10. *Dio, b Capitol. 
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ance to Cuſtom, he ſpent at the Publick Shewws, 
was not altogether loſt; for even then, *twas al- 
ways his Method either to write or read. In his 
Voyages and Expeditions, and when he was moſt 
embarraſs'd with Buſineſs, he made the uſual In- 
termiſſions for Sleep and Recreation turn to 
ſome very ſignificant Account. Theſe Intervals 
he generally employ'd in converſing with him- 
| ſelf, in examining his Conduct, the State of his 
Mind, and the Quality and Condition of his En- 
terpriſes: *Tis to this Vigilance, and Care of him- 
ſelf, that we are indebted for his excellent Med:- 
tarions. By the Dare of his two firſt Books, we are 
inform'd that the one was written at Carnuntum, 
and the other in his Camp amongſt the Quadi, 
when the Emperour was engag' d in the moſt for- 
midable War of his whole Reign. This great Fru— 
gality of Time produced ſeveral other Pieces 
which have fallen ſhort in the Conveyance. The 
loſs of his Commentaries, or the Hiſtory of his 
Life, which he left for his Son's Inſtruction, is 
that which is moſt to be lamented. 
Twas always his Opinion that the Credit and 
Security of the Government depended chiefly up- 
on good Meaſures ; for this Reaſon he would ne- 
ver undertake any thing in War, or Peace, with- 
out the Advice of his Privy Council; and which 
1s more, not without conſulting thoſe who had 
the beſt Reputation for Senſe, whether Courtiers, 
Burghers, or Senators: And here he was ſo far 
from the Vanity of Dragging the reſt into his 
own Opinion, that he was always glad of a Rea- 
ſon to follow the Board; and uſed to ſay; © *Tis 
much more accountable for me to reſien to the Ad- 
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vice of ſuch great Men who are all my Friends, than 
that ſo many wiſe Heads ſhould be over-ruPd by my 
ſingle Opinion. And to cure that common, but 
dangerous Miſtake, which makes it uncreditable 
to yield up an Opinion, he has left us this ſigni- 
ficant Truth in one of his Meditations, That a 
Man that goes into ihe Sentiment of another, is no 
leſs at his Liberty, than if he had ſtuck cloſe to bis 
firſt Thougbt; for *tis purely bis own Senſe and Fudg- . 
ment that prevails with him to alter his Mind. 

He counted it a great Crime to wrap the leaſt 
from Veracity and good Faith; and to prevent 
being ſurpriz'd by the falſe Reaſoning of thoſe 
Politicians who pretend, that a wiſe Prince is not 
to be tied to his Engagements, when they diſ- 
ſerve his Intereſt; that Promiſes are only things 
of Courſe, nothing but handſome Baits to catch 
the unwary; to keep theſe knaviſh Principles 
from getting within him; he lays down this ad- 
mirable Maxim, which all Princes are concern'd 
to take notice of; Take a ſpecial Care (ſays he) never 
lo count any thing au Advantage that «will force yuu, 
al one time or other, to break your Word d. 

As Reaſons of State directed; He frequently 
chang*d the Governours of PV c s, taking thoſe 
into his own Hands which had been managed by 
P;ocoiiiuls in behalf of the Senate and Commons, 
and giving them others govern'd by Deputies 
and Viceroys Commiſſionated by himſelf : And 
here according to Auguſtus's Rule, he gave the 
People ſuch Provinces as he could moſt confide 
in, and receiv'd thoſe of which he was leſs aſ- 
ſur'd. Po = 

He © loved to be throughly informed of what 
People ſaid of him; not to puniſh thoſe who 
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took too much Liberty, but to learn what was 
liked, or diſlik'd in his Management; the Uſe 
that he made of publick Cenſure, or Commen- 
dation, being only to recover a falſe Step, or 
go on in a defenſible Method, with better Aſſu- 
rance, And when his Adminiſtration, or private 
Conduct were blam'd without Reaſon, his Cu- 
ſtom was to reply to the Charge either by Letter 
or Word of Mouth; not ſo much to juſtify him- 
ſelf, as to undeceive thoſe that ſpread the * Re- 
port, and acquaint them with Matter of Fact. 
He would never admit of thoſe over-grown am- 
bitious Titles, which us'd to be given to other 
Princes, nor ſuffer any Temples orAltarsto be built 
10r him; being fully convinc'd, that the Flattery 
of the Subject ſignifies nothing in true Greatneſs, 
that 'tis the peculiar Privilege of Virtue, to raiſe 
up a Monarch to the Gods; and that a Prince 
remarkable for Juſtice has the whole World for 
his Temple, and all honeſt Men will be his Prieſts. 
to worſhip him. | 
The 8 Marcomarnni, whoſe Submiſſions were on- 
ly to deceive the Emperour, and make their Ad- 
vantage by his drawing off, levyed Forces again, 
and menaced higher than ever. This Enemy 
had now enlarg'd their Confederacy, and made 
themſelves more formidable than before, by be- 
ing reinforc'd with all the Nations from [/lyricum 
to G,. On the other ſide, the Roman Troops 
were very much lefien'd both by Plague and Ser- 
vice, and the Exchequer quite exhauſted by a 
long War, inſomuch that the Emperour found 
himſelf in greater Difficulties than ever. The 
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fr Part of this Misfortune was remedied by liſt- 
ing the Gladiaters, the Banditti of Dalmatia and 
Dardania, and the Slaves too, which was never 
done ſince the ſecond Punick War. And here 'tis 
very remarkable to obſerve, that the Romans were 
very loath to loſe their Diverſions, to ſave their 


Skins: They were mighty warm to have their 


Fenccrs diſcharg'd: The Streets were crowded with 
Tumults, and they were perpetually bawling out 
ſuch Sentences as this; What? i muſt we be con- 
demn'd to Senſe in ſpight of our T2eth? Are we all to 
be made Philoſophers, and muſt never ſee any Prizes, 
aud fine Sights any more? The Emperour was not 
in the leaſt ſhock'd with this Diſturbance; he was 
no ſtranger to the Temper of the People; he 
knew very well, that though they made a Man a 
Brute one Day, they'd make a God of him the 
next, provided he maintain'd his Ground, and 
ſtood firm to a reaſonable Reſolution *. 

The main Difficulty of raiſing Money was ſtill 
behind; which by a Prince of Antoninuss Good- 
neſs was not ſo eaſily maſter'd: For he could 
not endure the Thought of laying any new Taxes 
upon the People. The | beſt and quickeſt Ex- 
pedient for a Fund, which he could pitch on, 
was to follow the Pere of Nerva and Tra- 
jan, and fell the Furniture of his Palaces. Now 
the Subject being not allow'd to have their Houſes 
ſo nchly furniſh'd, or be ſerv'd in Gold, or Sil- 
ver Plate like the Emperour ; to promote the 
Sale therefore, Antoninus was forced to permit 
Perſons of Quality to make their Figure and E- 
quipage, as magnificent as they pleas'd. Upon 
this Liberty the Audi ion began; and * n the beſt 
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of the Crown Jewels, Paintings, Chryſtals, Plate 
and Hangings, together with the Empreſs's 
Wardrobe, were ſet to Sale, and ſo were a vaſt 
Number of rich Pearls in Adrian's Cabinet. Now 
the Romans who were too poor to carry on the 
War, to ſecure their Country, and aſſiſt a brave 
Prince, found Money enough to buy his Fur- 
niture: This Au#ion laſted two Months, and 
rais'd ſuch a vaſt Sum, that the Emperour was 
plentifully ſupply'd for the Charge of the Cam- 
paign. At his coming home he publiſh'd a Pro- 
clamation to let them know, it would be kindly 
taken if they would return the things at the Price 
paid for them, but forc'd no body to part with 
them againſt their Will. 
Before n he took the Field he loſt his youngeſt 
Son Yerus Ceſar; this Prince was but ſeven Years 
old, and died of an Impoſthumation in his Ear, 
the Phyſicians lancing the Tumour before *rwas 
ripe. He bore this Loſs like a Man of Fortitude, 
would not ſuffer 7upit-1*s Holy Days, which hap- 
pen'd at that time, ſhould be diſturb'd by a puh- 
lick Mourning, ſpoke kindly to the Phyſicians, 
and paid them well for their Attendance; and was 
ſatisfied in getting a golden Statue votcd for his 
Son, which he order'd to be carried about in a 
pompous Manner at the Circenſian Diverſions; 
and that the Salii ſhould make a panegyrica] 
Poem in Honour of the Deceas'd: Theſe Ce- 
remonies being over, he reaſſum'd his Buſineſs, 
and took Care of the Government, and hav- 
ing beg'd the Aſſiſtance of the Gods by ſacri- 
ficing, and Devotion, ſet forward againſt the 
Enemy. 
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This Expedition was much longer and more 
troubleſome than all the reſt. The Emperour 
being come up to Carnuntum, which he made his 
Head Quarters, paſs'd the Danube upon a Bridge 
of Boats, at the Head of his Troops, march'd on 
to the Enemy, beat them in ſeveral Diſputes, and 
burnt their Villages; upon which ſeveral great 

Lords of the Confederacy being amaz'd ar the 
Progreſs of his Victories, came in, and ſubmit- 
ted. One Day as he was ſearching in Perſon for 
the Ford of a River which ſtopp'd his March, and 
was a ſort of Fortification to the Barbarians; the 
Enemy's Singers on the other fide the Water dif- 
charg'd ſuch a Volley of Stones upon him, that 
he had certainly been loſt, if his Men had not 
immediately come up and cover'd him with their 
Shields. This ſurprize ſerv'd only to make the 
Army advance with greater Reſolution: ſo that 
paſſing the River in a Heat, they pour'd in up- 
on the Barbarians, and made a great Slaughter 
of them. After the Rout, the Emperour went 
to view the Field of Bartle, not to boaſt of his 
Victory nor entertiun himſelf with a bloody 
Spectacle; but to weep over the V/ounds and 
Misfortune of the Dead; and to preſerve thote 
who were not paſt help; and before ke marched 
any farther he ofer'd Sacrifices upon the Pace. 

The P Qrad: concluding, and that reaſonably 
enough, they ſhould be purtucd, left ſome Com- 
panties of Archers, ſupported by a Body of Horſe, 
to ſkirmiſh with the Enemy, and pretend to dil- 
pute the Ground: And here the mans preſs'd 
on with more Courage than Caution, a Fault not 
uncommon in thoſe who have the better oi the Day. 
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They attack'd the Archers with great Vigour, who 
according to Orders gave Way; and counterfeit- 
ing a haſty Retreat, drew the Romans into a ſort 
of Defile, and enclos'd them between a Ledge 
of ſteep and ſandy Mountains. The Emperour's 
Men not perceiving the Danger they were in; 
and thinking nothing too hard for their Bravery, 
fought very briſkly at firſt, notwithſtanding the 
| Diſadvantage of the Ground: The Enemy were 
not ſo eager to puſh the Point, but ſtood barely 
upon the Defenſive, being unwilling to run a 
hazard for an Advantage, which a little Patience 
would put into their Hands. The Romans were 
at a loſs to explain this Conduct, till the exceſ- 
five Heat pent in between the Mountains, their 
Wounds, their Wearineſs, and their Thirſt, 
made them ſenſible of their Error. Then, when 
*twas too late, they underſtood, that they could 
neither Retreat, nor Fight, that they muſt either 
be ſcorch'd and parch'd to Death, or have their 
Throats cut by the Enemy. And now things 
were brought to that Extremity, that neither An- 
ger, nor Deſpair could raiſe their Spirits : The 
Emperour who was much more concern'd for 
their Misfortune than his own, rid about the Ar- 
my, and endeavour'd both by Perſuaſion and 
Sacrifice to reaſſure them, and retrieve their 
Courage: But they had no Faith in their Devo- 
tions, and neither Rhetorick, nor Religion ſig- 
nified any thing. And now being harraſs'd, and 
juſt ſpent by the Heat of the Weather, the Ene- 
my prepar'd to attack them: So that expecting 
no manner of Relief either from their Courage, 
their Fortune, or their Gods, they look'd upon 
themſelves as juſt ready to be ſacrificed: And now 
vrhen there was nothing but Groans and Howling 
to be heard, and things appear'd in the moſt 

lament- 
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lamentable Condition imaginable, all on the ſud- 
dain the Sky was over-caſt, the Sun ſhrowded, 
and a prodigious Shower pour'd down upon their 
Camp. Theſe poor Wretches, who look'd more 
like Ghoſts than Men, and had ſcarcely Strength 
to ſtand on their Feet, where ſomewhat reviv'd 
at the Sight of this unexpected Rain; and ima- 
gining they ſhould find more of it by marching 
farther, preſs'd forward, and at the ſame Time 
held up their Mouths, their Head-pieces, and 
their Shields to catch the Water. 

The 4 Romans were too buly in quenching their 
Thirſt, to mind Diſcipline, and keep their Ranks; 
and thus their Forces being in ſome Diſorder, the 
Barbarians not willing to loſe the Opportunity, 
charg'd them on all ſides. The Romans fought 
and drank at the ſame time; and many of them 
ſwallow'd down their own Blood, which running 
from their Wounds, mix*d it ſelf with the Water 
they had provided. 

Notwithſtanding this ſeaſonable Relief their 
Caſe was very deſperate, for ſtill there was no 

Hopes of holding out againſt the Force and 
Fury of the Enemy: When by another extraordi- 
nary Providence no leſs ſurprizing than the for- 
mer, the ſame Clouds which refreſh'd the Remars 
with Rain, diſcharg*d a Storm of Hail, mix'd 
with Thunder, and Wildfire, in a terrible man- 
ner upon the Barbarians, And thus while the 
firſt quench'd their Thirſt at their Leiſure, the 
other were burnt, and almoſt roaſted by a Fire 
which was paſt their Skill to extinguiſh. Some 
_ Hiſtorians report, that when any of this Wildfire 
happened to light upon the Romans, it did them 
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no Diſſervice, whereas on the other Hand, the 
Rain which fell amongſt the Barbarians, was like 
Oil thrown into a Furnace, and made the Flames 
rage the fiercer; inſomuch that they cried out 
for Water to cool the ſcalding of the Rain: Nay 
tis ſaid many of them wounded themſelves, to 
try if they could put out the Fire with their own 
Blood; and that Abundance of the reſt came 
with their Wives and Children, and ſurrendred 
to the Romans, that they might have the Bene- 
fit of that miraculous Shower which was ſo favour- 
able to them. Thoſe who yielded were treated 
with great Clemency by the Emperour; but 
the Soldiers, who were more inraged at the 
Affront they had receiv'd, than affected with the 
Danger they had eſcap'd, cut all in Pieces that durſt 
make any Reſiſtance, routed the reſt, and took a 
great many Pritoners. — | 
Ther Means and Occaſion of this Delive- 
rance are variouſly reported. Some ſaid that one 
Arnuphis, an Egyhlian Magician rais'd this Storm, 
at the Emperour's Inſtance, by the Stength 
of his Enchantments. For who can imagine that 
amongſt ſuch a Number of athens over-grown 
with Folly and Superſtition, there ſhould not be 
a great many very forward to give away the Ho- 
nour of the Miracle to their own Religion? But 
this Conjecture is eaſily confuted by Auloninus in 
his firſt Þock f, where he tells us, that he was bet- 
ter inſtructed than to be led away with the Impoſ- 
tures of Wizards, and figure fingers, «who pretend 
they can diſchaige evil Spirits, and do ſtrange Feat; 
by Virtte 6f @ Charm. 
Others * who had a great Opinion of the Em. 
perour's Virtue and Picty, which indeed were 
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extraordinary, imputed this wonderful Riſque to 
the Prevalency of his Prayers. To confirm this, 
"tis ſaid, when the Day was juſt upon the Point 
of being loſt, the Emperour lifting up his Hands, 
addreſs'd himſelf to Heaven in this manner: O 
Lord, the Author of Life, I humbly implore thy Af 
ſiſtance, and lift up thoſe Hands to thee, which were 
never ſtainꝰd with Human Blood. 

The great Pains the /7eathens took to carry off 
the Honour of this miraculous Event, proves 
thus much at leaſt, that we have no Reaſon to 

ueſtion the Matter of Fact: However, if we 
wanted this Teſtimony, the Truth of the Hiſtory 
may be prov'd by other Records of unqueſtion- 
able Credit. Not fearing therefore the Cenſure 
of being over-credulous, or having a mind to 
ſupport the Chriſtian Religion by Fable and Falf- 
hood ; an Artifice of which our Holy Faith has 
no manner of Need : Being farisfied, I ſay, of 
the Truth, I ſhall produce the Evidence. And 
here I deſire to know, with what fair Pretence of 
Reaſon the Fact can be doubted, when 'tis vouch'd 
by Authors who liv'd at the ſame Time. The 
Relation is this: The Captain of the Guards hav- 
ing acquainted the Emperour, that God never 
deny'd any thing to the Chriſtians ; that he had 
a great Number of that Pe, α i in the Meli- 
tene Legion, a Town of Cat padocia; and that he 
thought it adviſeable for his Majeſty to try if their 
Prayers could diſengage him, ſince there was no- 
thing to be expected from any other Quarter: 
Upon this the Emperour order'd theſe Chriſtians 
to be brought before him, and deſir'd them to 
pray to their God for him; which being done, 
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their Prayers were immediately heard, and by the 
ſtrange Diſtinction and Pointing of the Storm, 
*LWas ; demonſtrably apparent chat they belong” + 
to the true God, wno had the Winds and Thun 
der at Command, and had often deliver'd his Ser- 
vants by ſuch an extraordinary Interpoſition. 
Antoninus being too juſt to ſtifle the Miracle, 
wrote to the Sr ate in favour of the Chriſtians, 
and order'd thoſe: ſhould be puniſh'd with Death 
that inform'd againſt them; a very clear Argu- 
ment that he believ'd the late Deliverance was all 
of it owing to their Prayers. Jertullius * and ſe- 
veral other Writers, about the ſame time mention 
this Lelter, and argue upon it; which they durſt 
not have done, had it not been well known, and 
unqueſtionably Authentick. For a Forgery of 
this kind would only have ſerv'd to enflame the 
Perſecution, and make their Cauſe fo much the 
worſe. But the preſerving this Record would 
have been too great a Blow to the Heathen Re- 
ligion. This Spirit of Falſhood and Impoſture, 
was no doubt the Occaſion that this noble Teſt1- 
mony for Ch-i/tiani:y was deſtroy'd. As to the 
Leiter in Fuſtin Marty;*s Works under this Name, 
tis an apparent Counterfeit ; neither was there 

any true Copy extant a great while before the 
Time of E 

Thoſe * Authors are likewiſe miſtaken, who 
report this Legion of Mz-{iiene, was call'd the 
Thundering Legion upon the Score of the Miracle. 
For the Thundering Legion was rais'd by Areuſtus, 
and had that Name given 1t becauſe of the Figure 
of a Thunderbolt upon the Soldiers Shields. 
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And now the Army Y proclaim'd A15;:::75 
Emperour the ſeventh time : This Honour he 
accepted this bout, tho* *twas not his Cuſtom to 
do ſo, till it had been firſt mov'd and voted by 
the Senate, The Empreſs Farſtina allo had the 
Title given her, of Mother of the Militia *. 

The very Night after this remarkable Day, the 
Emperour drew off from this dangerous Ground, 
and ſeizing a Poſt of Advantage, intrench'd his 
Men. And here allowing the Army ſome Days 
for Refreſhment, and having receiv'd certain In- 
telligence of the Motions and Countenance of the 
Enemy, he held a Council of War, in which *twas 


reſolv'd to purſue them: This Deſign being cxc- 


cuted, he found them encamp'd beyond a River, 
and their Camp fortify'd and flank'd with Villages 
on each ſide. His Troops paſſing the River in 
ſpight of the Reſiſtance of the Slings and Arch- 
ers, attack'd the Barbarians briſkly, who after 
having ſtood the firſt Shock, and loit their beſt 
Men, gave Way and retreated. And here the 
Romans made a horrible Slaughter of them, the 
Field was all ſtrew'd with Carcaſſes, and the great- 
eſt Trouble the Emperour had, was to check the 
Heat and Fury of his Soldiers, who, as weary as 


they were, ſeem'd to refreſh themſelves by cutting 


the Throats of the Enemy. There was a great 
Number of Priſoners taken, and Autouinus had 
ſome of their Kings brought in Chains to him, 
with their Wives and Children. 

After this Victory the Emperour march'd his 
Army to the River Granua a, which parts the 
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Place the Emperour dates his firſt Book, and probably it laß 
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Quadi from the Fazygian Sarmate, the moſt war- 
hke Nation of all the Barbarians: Beyond this 
River there was another, and the Sarmatæ were 
encamp'd upon the Ground between them. The 
Thundering Legion being order'd to march firſt, 
made their Way over a Bridge of Boats, and 
planted their Colours upon the Bank of the ſe- 
cond River; and the Sarmatians that oppos'd 
them, were almoſt all either drown'd or kill'd: 

In the mean time the whole Army paſs'd, and 
Antoninus, after having firſt ſacrific'd, mark*d out 
his Camp between the two Rivers, and order'd 
the throwing up Retrenchments. The Barbari- 
ans being ſurpriz'd at his Succeſs, diſpatch'd Am- 
baſſadors to him ; but their Propoſals proving 


too ſhort, Fr bid them ſound a Charge, 


and drew out his Men againſt the Enemy. The 
Thunder Legion again paſs'd the River firſt in 
the Emperour's Sight, and attack'd the Jazygian 
Cavalry with ſo much Bravery, that they forced 
them to wheel off and ride for't. Upon this the 
Romans were Maſters of the Field and Forage, 
_ rought off a great many Priſoners and Cat- 
tle : And all the neighbouring Inhabitants ſent 
their Submiſſions to Antoninus, and begg'd a Peace 
of him. He receiv'd all their Hoftages, and hav- 
ing Intelligence, that the great Men of their Coun- 
trey were, according to Cuſtom, met in a ſolitary 
Place for Conſultation, he order'd his Troops to 
march, and mov'd with ſo much Speed and Con- 
duct, that he ſurpriz d the Barbarians before they 
had any Notice of his Approach. They were 
aſtoniſn'd at ſo unexpected a Sight, and being 
more amaz'd than frighted, threw themſelves ar 
his Feet. The Emperour ſent them off into his 
Camp, and advanc'd with the beſt of his Forces 
to attack their Army, which was encamp'd be- 
tween 
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tween a Fen cover'd with Reeds on one ſide, 
and a Foreſt on the other. The Fight was ob- 
ſtinate enough, and the Romans Blood was ſo 
heated upon this Occaſion, that after they had 
broken the Sarmatians, kill'd a great many of 
them, and ſet all the Countrey on Fire, they 
went queſting with Flambeaux, to pick up the 
Enemy that were hid in Foreſts and Marſhes. 
And here Antoninus's Behaviour was ſo remark- 
ably noble, that *tis more for his Honour than 
the Victory it ſelf; For he went in Perſon into 
the Woods, and amongſt the Reeds, to preſerve 
thoſe poor Wretches, encouraging then) to truſt 
his Clemency, and ſurrender themſelves. 

All theſe Advantages were not ſufficient to 


paut an End to the War; there was ſtill wanting a 


more compleat Victory for a Finiſhing-ſtroke : 
But this was a hard Matter to come at, in Re- 
card the Barbarians always fought with Reſerves, 
and would never venture their Fortune with their 
whole Force. Antoninus perceiving the beſt part 
of the Seaſon was over, ſpar'd no Pains to bring 
the Expedition to a Point; and therefore, with- 
out loſing Time in treating with Ambaſſadors, 
ſent to him from all Quarters, more for Amuſe- 
ment than Submiſſion, he choſe rather to make 
up to the Place whither they had withdrawn their 
beſt Effects, and where their main Body lay en- 
camp'd. This Enterprize was ſo much the more 
hazardous, becauſe the March was long, the Ways 
almoſt impracticable, his Troops perpetually har- 
raſs'd by the Barbarians, inſomuch that they were 
forced to move very ſlowly, for fear of falling 
into an Ambuſcade, or fighting upon ill Ground, 
for want of knowing the Countrey. But theſe 
Difficulties at laſt were all luckily got over; and 
Antoninus came up to the Place where the Sarma- 
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tians lay encamp'd between the Iſter, which was 
frozen over, and a great Wood. And having 
concerted how to artack the Enemy in ſuch a 
_ Poſt of Advantage, he drew up his Army in Ba:- 
17a; the Barbarians did the ſame : And thus the 
Charge being ſounded, the Romaxs threw their 
Darts, and pour'd in upon the Enemy, who re— 
ceiv'd them with great Courage. The Fight was 
zong and ſmart, and the Rymans being almoſt 
aſham'd to find ſo much Reſiſtance, exerted them- 
ſelves with unuſual Bravery, and preſyd the $a/- 
mali Cavalry fo hard, that at laſt they were 
torced to give Way, and retreat to the Iten: And 
here making a Stand upon the Ice, the Imperial 
Infantry came immediately up with them. And 
now the Fight was renew'd with greater Fury than 
before; for the Enemy perceiving the Romans not 
uſed to fight upon Ice, and ſcarcely able to keep 
their F et, concluded they would not abide the 
Shock: Preſuming upon this Advantage, they 
immediately rallied. and charged them on all ſides. 
Antoninuss Infantry were ſhaken a little at the firſt 
Onſet, and had been abſolutely loſt, had not the 
Soldiers reliev'd themſelves by a new Invention in 
the Uſe of their Shielus : Theſe they threw upon 
che Ice, io ſtand firm with one Foot; and having 
thus recover'd themſelves, they made head againſt 
the Enemy, ſeiz'd their Bridles, catch'd hold of 
their Bucklers and Lances, and pulPd them ſo 
cloſe to them, that at laſt they were dragg'd off 
their Horſes : For theſe Barbarians having but 
ſlight Armour, were in no Condition to reſiſt the 
len nid, who were well arm'd Cap-a-Pe. In ſhort, 
f all this vaſt Number of Sarmatians, but a ſmall 
Party eſcap'd, by running off into the 1. oreſt, or 
into ſome Camp they had fortified. The Em- 
perour not loſing Time in the Purſuit of tho 
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that fled, attack'd them in their Retrenchments- 
and carried his Point notwithſtanding a flout Re- 
ſiſtance of the Enemy, who look'd upon theſe 
Poſts as their laſt Refuge and Security, and de- 
iended them accordingly. 

After this Victory, Antonyms puts his Army | in- 
to Winter-Quarters, and retired to $!r;inm b him- 
ſelf; that being the neareſt and moſt convenient 
Town for the Service of the War. During his 
Stay here, he heard the Impeachment of ers des, 
proſecuted by Demoſtratus and Praxagoras in be- 
half of the Albeniaus; and likewiſe the Complaint 
Herodes preferr'd againſt theſe Commiſſioners. 
They charg'd Ilerod with an inſolent and rvran- 
nical Management in his Poſt, and having had 
an intimate Correſpondence wich Verns, "they 
made broad Signs as if he had been privy to 
the pretended Conſpiracy of that Prince to 
poylon Antoninus. On the other Hand, 7crodes 
accus'd Demoſliratus and Præxagoras of an At- 
_ tempt to raiſe the Mob upon him. Theſe Ene- 
mies of Herod were encourag'd under-hand by 
the Qitiftiliams, who having the Government of 
Greece: had a great Intereſt, and were glad of 
any Occaſion, to revenge an Afront put upon 
them by Herod: For this ; Orator, having formerly 
mentioned the great Honour and Promotion 
the Emperour had beſtow'd upon them, cited a 
Verſe from the 1{:ads, and made a Jeſt upon their 
Country by Alluſion, they being originally of 
Troas, This Homer's Jupiler, ſays he, is not to be 
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endurd for loving the Trojans at this rate. This Jeſt 
did much more harm to him that ſpoke it, than 
to thoſe *twas broke upon. For the Countenance 
of the d Qyintilians was by no Means unſervicable 
to Demoſtratus, and Praxagoras, for 
The © Emperour and the Empreſs admitted 
them ſeveral Times into the Preſence, heard them 
upon the Subject of their Commiſſion, and treat- 
ed them with ſo much Diſtinction, that Herod 
took notice of it, not in the leaſt doubting, that 
Antoninus favour'd the Athenians in Complaiſance 
to Fauſtina, and at the Inſtance of one of his 
Daughters, who appear'd for them. Thus He- 
rod being diſturbed with Jealouſy, and extreamly 
troubled for the loſs of two fine Slaves (whom 
he call'd his Daughters, ) juſt kill'd with Lightning, 
being thus ruffled to a Degree of Rage and Impa- 
tience, away he hurries in the Morning to the 
Emperour, and behaving himſelf with a great deal 
of Paſſion, inſolently tells him, Thus I am re- 
warded for my Trouble with Verus, whom you ſent 
for Inſtruction to my; Hovuje! Call you this Fuſtice 19 
facrifice me to the Humcur of a Woman, and a lit- 
izle Girl? At this the Captain of the Guards was 
juſt ſtepping forward, either to take him by the 
Collar, or cut his Throat; but was prevented by 
Antoninus, who without either changing Counte- 
nance, or ſhewing the leaſt Sign of Diſſatisfaction, 
turn'd to the Athenians, and told them, Gentle- 
men, you may open your Cauſe and go on with it, nol- 
' zorthſtanding Herod is not at preſent in the Humour 
to hear you: Demoſtratus harangu'd, and argued 
with ſo much Force, that he drew Tears from the 
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Emperour, who finding the manumis'd Slaves 
of Herod moſt in Fault, let his Diſpleaſure fall 
there, tho? according to his uſual Clemency, he 
did not go to the Rigour of the Caſe with them 
neither; the Father of the two young Women, 
that were kill'd with Lightning had his Puniſh- 
ment wholly remitted; for he was ſufficiently pun- 
iſh'd already, the Emperour ſaid, by the Loſs of 
his two Daughters. 
Thoſe who report that Herod was baniſh'd to 
Epirus, ſeem to nuſtake his reſiding a great while 
at Oricum in that Conntrey, for a Baniſhment, 
occaſion'd by a long Sickneſs he was ſeiz'd with, 
at his return from Pannonia f. For in earneſt 
which way can we reconcile this Exile with He- 
rods Letter ſome little Time after to the Empe- 
rour, in which he takes the Freedom to expoſtu- 
late, why his Majeſty did not do him the Ho- 
nour of his uſual Correſpondence by writing? 
And tells him, that he had formerly received three 
Couriers from him in a Day, and deſires to know 
whether that time was never to come again? This 
Opinion is farther confuted by Antoninus An- 
ſwer, in which he calls Herod his Friend, and at- 
ter having juſt mention'd his Winter-Quarters, 
expreſs'd his Grief for the Death of his Empreſs, 
and given ſome Account of his own ill Health, he 
adds, I wiſh with all my Heart that this may fin 
vou well, that you would not queſtion the Continuum 
of my Kindneſs, nor fancy I have done you any <v9n., 
by puniſhing ſome Malefactors, he were uſed more 
favourably than they deſervd: Pray dow't let Ii 
Matter trouble you; and if I have dijoblig'd you! 
any other Way, or given you the leaſt Uneafine/s, 7 


Hungary. 
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— Have you demand Satisfafion of mo in Miner- 
's Temple at Athens, at the Initiating g Myſteries ; ; 
for upteeit branding the Heat of the War, Tam v 


ts Den 


A-/irous of being Initiated there, anc would oadly 


Pave the Ferne 3 perforn?d by your feif. A Prince 
does not uſe to write in this Manner to a baniſh'd 
. Subject. 

As ſoon as the Spring came on, AHitnulius not 
dens WIUing to give the Fi νeẽ,dt time to raiſe 

2W "Forces, took the Tield to Pee nt them. 
And having pals'd the Dazrbe, he tought the E- 
nemy ſeveral times and routed them ; infomuch 
that at laſt deſpairing to make Head againſt a 
General ſo remarkable for Courage, Conduct, 
and indefatigable Induſtry, they ſent to beg 
a Peace, and offer him Hoſtages. So that now 
all his time was taken up in giving Audience to 
Ambaſſadors, and in receiving a great many 
Kings who cane in Perion to do their Homage. 
The King of the Sarmatiaus, whom we may 
imagine was no ſmall Prince, reſtor'd him 
a hundred thouſand Roman Prifoncrs, which he 
had taken, and gave him eight thouſand of his 
Troops, the greateſt Part of which were ſent 
away again the Britains. And here the Empe. 
„Our W the Articie: to the Temper of the 
People he had ro deal with; and either rais'd or 
relle d the Rigour of the Terms, according as 
he found the People more or leſs inclin'd to 2 
Revolt: And now they were all diſpos'd to com- 
ply with what was put upon them; inſomach that 
the Countrey of the Marcomauni, Quai; and Sat- 


++ &»- + 


,t, had all been made Province; of the Ei. 
ie, if the News of Ca/izys Rebellion had not 
happend, who was io hardy as to 800 500 the im- 
peria Style, and fer up for himſelf in $12 at rhe 
ume Time. This News was a Surprize upon thy 


Emperour, 
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Emperour, and rais'd the Spirits of the Barbc- 
rians; who valuing their Liberties much above 
their Honour, took Advantage of the Juncturc, 
and obliged 3 Az:oninus to ſoften the Articles in 
a great Meaſure, and to make a New Treaty, 
much more in their Favour than that they had 
ſworn. And this in all hkelyhood is the Reaſon, 
why Az:o:inzs, contrary to his Cuſtom, omitted 
the recital of the Conditions of this Peace, in a 
Letter which he wrote to the Senate to acquaint 
them with his Procecdings. : 
The Deſign of ſeizing the Empire could never 

have been projected by a Perſon more likely to 
ſucceed than Caſſius. For, to give him his due, 
he was qualified in all Points proper for his Pur- 
poſe. The Victories won by him in frmenia, A. 
rabia, and Egyßt, had gain'd him the Eſteem and 
Love of the Soldiers. To give lome part of 
his Character; he was very ſtout in his Perſon, 
and firm to his Reſolution, admirable at fatiguing, 
and no leſs a Libertine in his Pleaturcs when he 
thought them ſeaſonable; prodigal of his own 
Fortune, and wild to make himlcli Maſter of ano- 
ther Bodies: His Qualities were govern'd by bis 
Intereſt h, and he was cither good-naturd, or fe- 
vere, profane or religious, as Occaſion ſerv'd. 
He had improv'd the natura] Craltinets of his 
Temper by Practice, and Pains: 1 Je had an ex- 
traordinary Talent to guild his Character, and 
cover his Deformities, to conceal Vice, and coun- 
terfeit Virtue: He was the Man that reſtor'd 
the old Nitcipline in the Army, in the exacting of 
which he was fo levere, that he call'd himſelf 
Marius the ſecond, and would never be perſuad- 
ed to pardon the leaſt Fault i 


e Dio. k Volcat in Caſſio. i Ibis. 
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To give ſome Inſtances of Rigour: He al- 
ways executed his Soldiers immediately, who 
took any thing by Force from the Town where 
they kept Garriſon. When he had the Command 
of the Army in Germany, ſome of the Auxiliaries 
happen'd to ſurprize a Detachment of three thou- 
fand Sarmatians by the Danube, very much in 
Diſorder. Upon this Advantage they fell on, 
and cut them in Pieces: But Caſſius inſtead of re- 
warding the Captains of theſe Companies, had 
every Man of them crucified ; letting them know 
that they had no Liberty to fight without Orders. 
[ For how could they tell but that they might have 
| fallen into an Ambuſh, and expos'd the Arms of 
| the Empire to an Affront: Beſides the Authority 
and Force of Diſcipline muſt be loſt this way k. 
This Severity was look'd upon a moſt tyrannical 
| Piece of Cruelty, and occaſion'd a terrible Mu- 
| tiny in the Camp. Caſſius hearing a tumultuous 
| Noiſe, ſteps out of his Tent unarm'd, and com- 
| ing up to ſome of the moſt daring Mutineers, 
with a menacing Look, ſpeaks ſternly to them, 
Soldiers, ſays he, yo beſt murther your General, 
and add Villany to your Ungovernableneſs. This bold 
Stroak frightened the Soldiers, who are moſt 
afraid where they are leaſt fear'd, and diſheart- 
en'd the Enemies; who, concluding that an Ar- 
my under ſuch exact Diſcipline, where even a 
Victory out of Rule was puniſhed, muſt needs 
be invincible, made it their Buſineſs to negotiate 
a Peace. 
- Farther, I Caſſius was the firſt who order'd the 
Hands of Deſerters to be chopp'd off, or their 
Hams cut, and forbid the Soldiers carrying any 


k Vid. Papyr. apud Liv. lib. 8. 34. Volcat. in Caſſio 5; 
| other 
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other Proviſion but Bacon, Biſket, and Vinegar. 
He muſter'd his Men every Week, examin'd their 
Arms, and their Cloaths, and oblig'd them to 
be Exerciſed For *twas a Shame, he faid m, ſince 
IWreſftlers and Fencers were always jraifing in their 
Faculty, that Soldiers ſhoujanot be uſed to Training, 
who, when they are kept in conſtan! Exerciſe, find it 
much more eaſy than otherwiſe: He would not 
_ endure any thing of Luxury, or unneceſſary Ac- 
commodation in the Camp: And when any Sol- 
dier was catch'd in a Fault of this kind, he would 
not ſuffer him to go into Q,, all the Win- 
ter: This Rigour in Diſcipline made Antoninus 
give him the Command of the Legions, which 
Yeruss Expedition had debauch'd in Syria; up— 
on this Occaſion the Emperour wrote the fol- 
lowing Letter to one of the Governours of his 
Provinces. - 
In have given Caſſius the Legions, which the Lux- 
uries of Syria and Daphne have made good for no- 
thing, and which Ceſonius Vectilianus ſound per- 
fettly emaſculated, and almoſt droton'd in the hot Baths. 
I perſunde my ſelf vou will like my Fancy, efjecially 
fince you know Caſſius 40 be a Commander of great 
Siriclneſs, and that he comes up to the Diſcipline of 
the old Caſſii. Du remember the famous Verſe in 
Innius, who was no ill Poet. 


Go back for Dijcipline t9 former Times, 
Old Cuſtoms are the Nations main Support. 
. 
All that I have to deſire of you is, that the Army 
may not want Proviſions, and if I underſtand Caſſius, 
I dare engage he'll give a good Account of it. 


25 . 


= Volcat, in Caſſio 6, u Ibid. 5. h 
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The Anſwer wrote by this Governour to the 
Emperour, will give us a farther Light into the 
Character and Reputation of Cause; "Tis this. 

Your Majeſty has made an excellent Choice in diſ- 
poſing the Legions of Syria 4% Caſſius ; for tis highly 
neceſſary that an A, my debatte by the Luxuries of 
Greece, foor d be put under a good ſevere General. 
In earneſt Hel quickly pull them out of their but Baths, 
and perfuade them to fight <withou! Noſegays, and 
Eſſences. The Proviſions for the Troops are ready : 
Tndeed there's no Fear of Scarciiy under à good Com- 
mamder; ſor in juch a Caſe, both the Demands, and 
the Expence, are uſually very moderate. 

This Caſſius, notwithſtanding the Strictneſs of 
his Government, was born in F j71a, a Countrey 
not at all remarkable for Sobriery of Manne:s. 
He was the Son of that famous Rhetorician, //. 
liodorus, who by the Strength of his per 
was made Secretary of State to Adrian, and: 
terwards Viceroy of Egypt. 

Now tho' Fortune can't change the Circun- 
ſtances of Birth, yet it often puts Men upon Fro 
jects 1 in Genealogy, Caſſius was no ſooner mount- 
ed in his Sede. but he began to bethink hin 
ſelf of drawing a Deſcent from that old C/.:.:, 
who was concern'd in a Plot againſt Fulius Cojar. 
For in Heraldry the fame Name oftentimes makes 
two Thirds of a Proof. Having founded his Pe— 
digrec upon this Pretence, he endeavour'd to 
fortify his Claim by a Conformity of Manners. 
Like old Ca//:rs, he always had an Averſion to the 
very Name of an Emperour, and ventur'd to 
ſay, P That there wwas nothing more intolerable to the © 
State than this J. ile, © which had 1g particular „ 


8 


— 


o Dio. P Volcat. in Caſſio. 17. 
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/uriunale Circumſtance in it, that be who went about 
/o ſuppreſs it iu ancther, was for*d to take it upon 
himſelf. Like his pretended Anceſtor he valued 
himſelf upon his Inclination to reſtore the old 
Liberty: And uſed to hint, 4 That if the Gods 
world but countomance a god Ca {be Caſſii would 
ſet uh the Common-wealth as high as ever. This 
Averſion heightened by a vaſt Ambition; and 
brought to an Expectation by ſome knaviſh 
Fortunetellers. — 4 are fſeldom wanting in ſuch 
| Cafes, had like to have broke out in the Reign 
of Antoainus Pius. Caſſius, tho? then very young, 

had form'd a Conſpiracy againſt him: But Heli. 
dorus, a Perſon of great Prudence and Authori- 


P this Plot in the Birth, hoping Time 


« 


would quality his Son's Heat, and make him 

ſer. Caſſius during his Father's Life, kept 
within Compaſs, and ſeem'd reform'd by his 
Advice; but this Reſtraint, ſerv'd only to pro- 
voke Deſire, which at laſt grew too ſtrong to 
be manag'd. The Emperour Jer, when he went 
into S;ria, was the firſt that diſcover'd his De- 
ſign; and being glad of an Opportunity to de- 
ftroy a Man, whoſe Exploits and Bravery had 
any him ſomewhat Jealous, he Wrote to Aulo— 
niniis as follows t: 

Caſſius, as Fab well inform*d, 1s making bis 3 
to the Throne, and going upon the old Deſign dijſcev. i” 
in my Grandfather, your Fathers Reign, JI beg if 
YOU his Motions ma y be olſerdꝰd; nothing that wwe 
do can pleaſe him, aad be is filling bis Coffers at a 
mighty Rate: He mates a Feſt of our Diclination for 
Letters, calls yor, old Philoſophy in Petticouts, and 
me a little Lilertine. You jee therefore what you 
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have to do: For my part, I have no Spleen againſf 
the Man; but I entreat your Majeſty to take care 


for fear you and your Children ſhould one Day be 


ſenſible of the Danger in continuing a General of his 
Temper, ſo much belov'd and jo very abſolute in the 
Army. 

Antoninus imputing Verus's Suſpicion, either to 
his Jealouſy or Diſaffection to Caſſius, return'd 


him this Anſwer. 


I read your Leiter, and find it too full of Diffi- 


dence and Apprebenſi on for an Emperour, and no! 
at all ſuitable to the Character of our Reign. If 


the Gods have decreed the Empire to Caſſius, 15 


not in our Power to prevent il; you remember the 
ſaying of your Grandfather Adrian, that no Man 
could kill his Succeſſour : Bu! if his graſping at the 
Sceptre is diſcountenanced by Heaven, bell deſtroy 
himſelf without our Cruelty ;, beſides, *twill look very 


odly to try a Man without Evidence, and who , as 
vo obſerve is ſo very much beloVd by the Soldiers. 


I may add, that in Caſes of high Treaſon, the Priſoner 
is generally thought to be hardly uſed, when fairly 
convicted. I ſuppoſe you han't forgot what Adrian 
ſed to Jay upon this Occaſion. That Princes were 
the moſt unfortunate of all People, for no body will 


believe there's any Truth in a Conſpiracy, till they 


ſee it executed. *Tis true, this fine Sentence belongs 
to Domitian, but I rather chuſe to cite Adrian, be- 
cauſe the ſententious Sayings of Tyrants have not the 
fame Weight and Authority, as thoſe which are de- 
livered by a good Prince. Let Caſſius then take his 
Humour, for to give him his Due, he is a great 
General, brave in his Perſon, and one that we can 


by no means ſpare as Aﬀairs ſtand. As to what 


Volcat. in Caſſo, 2. 
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50% inſinuate, that bis Death is the only Security for 
my Children, I ſay, if Caffius's Merits out-ſhine 
theirs, let them ſmart for't; for if *tis more the In- 
tereſt of the Empire that Caſſius ſhould live, than 
the Iſſue of Antoninus, I ſhall never be concern'd 
about their Death. 

It appear*d by the Event, that Verus had made 
a right Judgment of the Caſe, and penetrated the 
Deſigns of Caſſius better than his Brother Em- 
perour : But *tis common for Honeſty and good 
Meaning, to make too favourable Conſtructions 
upon other Men. 1 | 

Antoninus was ſo belov'd by the People, that 
Caſſius found the working of his Project a diffi- 
cult Buſineſs ; and notwithſtanding his Intereſt in 
Egypt and Syria, he could never have made any 
Progreſs in the Matter, had it not been for a 
Sham-Report of Antcninus's Death. Some were 
of Opinion, that this News was rais'd by himſelt, 
and that V Fauſtina perceiving the Emperour bro- 
ken by Age; Fatiguing, and ill Health, that his 
Son Commodus was too young to ſucceed him, 
and being afraid her Quality of Empreſs would 
not laſt, held a Correſpondence with this Rebel ; 
and by a ſtrange Piece of Politicks, had awaken'd 
his Ambition, and made him the Offer of her 
Perſon and the Empire, which latter ſhe hoped 
to ſecure for her Children by this Contrivance. 
But there's no likelyhood Tauſtina would take 
ſuch wrong Meaſures; and indeed the Temper 
of Caſſius is enough in all Conſcience to juſtify her. 
Bur let this be as it will, 'tis certain he publiſh'd 
the News of the Emperour's being dead, and 


— 


_  Volcat. in Caſſio 7. Capitol, 24. 5 Volcat. ibid. Ca- 
pitol. Dio. 58 
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that with all the Appearance of Grief and Morti- 
fication mag; inable : adding withal, that the Ar- 


to govern, had proclaim'd him Emperour in his 
ſtead. This Pretence was ſufficient for Caſſius to 
fet up with, who having given the chief Com- 
mands in the Army to his Friends, endeavour'd 
to ſecure himſelf againſt Oppoſition, and in x lit- 
tle time made himiclt Maſter of all the Countrey, 
from Sy7ia to Mount Taurus; and at the fame 
time he wrote a Letter, ſomewhat in the Form 
of a Maif:fto, to his Son *, the Governour of 
Aiexandria : It runs thus. 
Nothing can be more unhappy hn a Government 
which cor; ſbes, ſur an inſabiable fort of People as we 
are ingw peter with, Antoninus 75 7-2ly a very 
good Man, caly he firains 199 much for the Character 
of Clemency, as d. ſuffers thoje Wretches to go on, woboſe 
Miſtebaviour be is fuliy convinced of, Where's the 
brave Caſſius, <whoſe Name wwe have the Honour 10 
carry, though without much Signficaiicy at freſent? 
Where's Cato the Cenſor ? WWhat*s become 7 the Dif- 
eras of our Anceſtors * Alas! Il cx pre. ith thoſe 
cat Men ; and now wwe have ſcarcets the Iſa 004 
1 t [Þ much as to think 07. Antoninus 75 perfectly 


* 
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ing upon the Elements, d'jJecting the Soul, and making 
7 Diſcourjes upon Deceiicy . Juſlice, but as for 
the Government, that*s the leaſt of his Buſineſs. In 
ſhort, you ſee there's no bing but Steel and extreme 
Remedies can relieve us, and fet the Commonwealth 
upon the old Foot. Wha! do you think Pl! endure 
ſuch Governours of Provinces as theſe are? If I may 


1 4 
% 


w Or Son-in-Law, Druncianus. 


fancy 


my in Panvi:.4 not believing Commoairs old enough 


fabdacd by Philoſopbhy: He ſpends {is Time in read- - 


call ſuch Feliows Go vernours and Procoitſuls, wh 
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fancy Antoninus and the Senate, give them the Com. 
mand of a whole Countrey, only to fill their Pockets, 
and ſupply their Debauchery, I ſuppoſe you have 
heard that our Virtuoſo's Captain of the Guards, 
was but a mere Beggar juſt before his Preferment, 
and now all of a ſudden his Fortune is fwelPd to a 
vaſt Bulk : And which Way can his Coffers grow 
thus faſt, unleſs by preying either upon the publick 
Revenues or private Property? Well! Pm not forr 
for their thriving ;, let theſe Spunges ſuck as plentifully 
as they pleaſe, I hope to ſqueeſe them into the Exche- 
quer ſhortly, Let but the Gods vouchſafe to counte- 
nance à good Cauſe, and the Caſſii will not fail io ſet 
p the Commonwealth as high as ever. 

Martius Verus *, Lieutenant-General, who, as 
] obſerv'd, had a great Share under Caſſius, in the 
Action and Succeſſes in Armenia, having now the 
Government of Cappadocta, diſpatch'd away Cour- 
tiers to Antoninus, to inform him of the Revolt. 
The Emperour being afraid leſt Caſſius ſhould, by 
ſome Means or other, ſeize upon Commodus, or 
get him murther'd, wrote privately to Rome, for 
the young Prince to be convey'd to him, and 
endeavour d to conceal the News from his Ar- 
my: But as ſoon as he underſtood it was divulg'd, 
that the Camp had taken the Alarm, and the Sol- 
diers had Meetings about it; he order'd them 
to be drawn up before his Tent, and made a 
Speech to them as follows. 

Fellow Soldiers, My Buſineſs with you is nei- 
ther to ſhew my Diſſatisfaction, nor make any 
« Complaint ; for why ſhould we be diſpleas'd at 
<« the uncontrollable Power of Providence: Tis 
true, to complain when one's ill uſed, as I am, is 


* 


z Dio, Xiphil, 
H c natural 
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e natural enough. In earneſt, is it not a hard 
« Fate to be perpetually embarraſs'd and em- 
4 broil'd, to ſtand always with ones Sword drawn, 
ce and be toſs'd from one Tempeſt to another? 
&« Is it not a deplorable Buſineſs to be thus dragg d 
4 into a Civil War? But is it not ſtill a more la- 
0 mentable Conſideration, that there's no ſuch 


de thing as Fidelity in Nature, and that one of | 


„ thoi'e Men whom I believ'd moſt firm to my 
© Intereſt, ſhould take the Field againſt me, with- 
& out the leaſt Injury or Provocation imaginable ? 
« At this rate, what have we to truſt to? Where 
can Innocence and Honeſty be ſecure? If I am 
de thus ſerv*d, where is true Friendſhip and Sin- 
% cerity to be met with? Has not good Faith 
&« taken its Leave, and what can we expect from 
« Mankind after this? If the Danger pointed at 
none but my Perſon, I would give my ſelf little 
„Trouble about it, (for I don't pretend to be 
immortal) but now ſince the Revolt is general, 
the Storm bears down upon us all. I heartily 
* with Caſſius would come hither, and refer his 
« Pretenſions, and make you or the Senate judge 
« of them: For if, after ſuch a Debate, 'twas 
thought ſerviceable to the Publick, I ſhould wil- 
<« lingly reſign to him without ftriking a Stroke. 
« Tis only for the ſake of the State that I have 
thus long harraſs*'d and ventur'd my Perſon : 


8 „ *Tis only upon this Account that I have, as it 


6: were, baniſh'd my ſelf, my native Countrey, and 
„denied an old and infirm Body the Convenien- 
<« cies of Italy, and that I can very ſeldom enjoy 
one eaſy Minute, either to eat or ſleep in. But 
<« Caſſius will never conſent to this Propoſal: For 
how can he truſt himſelf with me, after his bar- 
s barous Uſage and Breach of Faith? As for you, 
% Gentlemen, you have great Reaſon to keep up 
your 


—— 
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« your Spirits; for the Cilicians, Syrians, Egvpli- 
<« ans, and Jew, were never yet your Equals in 
% Bravery, nor ever will be, tho” they excecd:d 
« your Numbers as much as now they fall ſhort 
« of them: Nay, even Caſſius himſelf, as good 
« a General as he is, and after all the great Ex- 
« ploits he has done, is a meer Cypher as Things 
« ſtand. For what can an Eagle ſignify that has 
nothing but a Flock of Pigcons to muſter, or 


aA Lion that heads no other Forces but Fallow- 
Deer? Beſides, *tis you, not Caſſius, that beat 


&« the Parthians and Arabians; and granting he 
has gain'd a great deal of Honour in this War, 
have you not Martius YVerus on your fide, not 


« at all his Inferiour, and who has contributed as 


« much as the other to all our Succeſſes in the 
Field? But it may be, Caſſius hearing me alive, 
“e has now repented his Attempt ; for *twas only 
the Report of my Death, which has made him 
thus enterptizing. And ſuppoſing he ſhould 
be obſtinate at preſent, when he has once No- 


se tice of our March againſt him, he'll ſcarce ever 


e have the Reſolution to face us. He'll be con- 
e founded between your Force and my Preſence, 
and Shame and Fear together will make him 


drop his Sword. Fellow Soldiers; the only thing 


I'm afraid of is, that Caſſius, not having the 
& Confidence to look me in the Face, ſhould make 
<« himſelf away, or that ſome other Body, under- 
e ſtanding Pm going to fight him, ſhould do me 
„e this ill Office, and ſo deprive me of the moſt 
e plorious Advantage of my Victory. And what 


Advantage is this? *Tis to pardon an Enemy; 


te tis to be true to a falſe Man, and to continue 
ce his Friend, that has broken all the Laws of 
« Friendſhip. This, *tis likely, looks very im- 
« practicable to you, but far all that I would not 

"SN have 
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<« have you diſbelieve it. For Goodneſs and Ge- 
cc neroſity have not ſo utterly forſaken the Earth, 
<« as not to leave us fome Remains of the antient 
« Virtue. But if this muſt be counted incredible, 
J have ſtill the greater Deſire to it; to con- 
« yince you by Matter of Fact, of what you all 
thought impoſſible. And by this Means J 
<« ſhould gain the * leaſt, of ſhew- 
<« ing the World, that the-greateſt Provocations 
may be over-look*'d, and that *tis poſſible to 
<« turn even a Civil War it ſelf to ſome handſom 
n 
This 7 Speech was ſent in a Letter to the Se- 
nate, where Caſſius was attainted of High-Treaſon, 
and his Eſtate forfeited to the City Chamber, for 
the Emperour would not have it brought into 
his Exchequer. In the mean time Commodus came 
to the Army, and had the Tribunitian Authority 
granted him by Antoninus: And now having pro- 
vided every thing ready for the marching his 
Troops, the Emperour went into Italy, to take 
the Empreſs, and his other Children along with 
them ; and being come as far as Mount Alba, 
he wrote this Letter to the Empreſs. | 
Verus * was in the Right in the Advice he ſent me 
of Caſſius's Deſign to uſurp the Empire. I ſuppoſe 
you may have heard what fine things the Fortune- 
- zellers have promif'd him. Pray come forthwith to 
Mount Alba, and fear nothing ; for here I wait for 
you, and bope by the Gods Afſhſtance, to diſcourſe with 
you farther about our Affairs. | 
Fauſtina wrote him this Anſwer. 
J intend according to your Orders to be at Moun! 


S:./ 


Alba to morrow ; in the mean time, ] beg of you, ij 


J Dio. Capitol, 24. Volcat, in Caſſio. 7). 2 Volcat. in 
Caſſio. o. VVV 55 
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you have any Love for your Children, to make an Ex- 
ample of all theſe Traitors: For theſe Rebellions are 
an ill Preſident to the Officers, and Soldiers, who 
Will infallibly do your Buſineſs, unleſs you prevent 
them. | 
Fauſtina being hindred by ſome Accident from 
going to Mount Alba, the Emperour wrote to 
her to come to Formianum., and embark with 
him there, but being detain'd at Rome by their 


eldeſt Daughters falling Sick, ſhe ſent him this 


Letter. 
When Celſus's Rebellion was on Fool, my Em- 
preſs- Mother Fauſtina, defired our Fal her Antoni- 
nus, to be kind in the firſt Place to his own Blood, 
and Family, and then if he had any Mercy to ſpare, 
to let Strangers be the better fort: For indeed an 
Emperour can't be ſaid to be good naturd, unleſs be 


takes Care of his Wife and Children. I need nol tell 
you of the Diſadvantage of your Son Commodus % 


Minority, nor that your Son in Law Pompeianus, 
is both in Years, and a * Foreigner. Take care then 
bow you manage your ſelf with Caſſius and his Ad- 
herents. Neer ſpare thoſe Rebels, who you ſee don't 
ſpare you; neither would they have any greater Ten- 
derneſs for me and my Children, if they ſhould car- 


ry their Point. I intend to follow you immedialely. 


Fadilla's falling ill has hindred me in my Journey 19 


Formianum, but if I can't reach you there, I bope 
to do it at Capua b; the Air of that Town I expett 


will ſet me and my Children up again. I defire you 
would ſend me your Phyſician Soteridas io Formia- 
num; for really I have no Faith in Soſitheus; in 
my Opinion, he is but a ſorry Doctor, to preſcribe 19 


— 
: — 


* His Family was Antiochian, d Volcat, in Caſſio. 10. 
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a © Chill. Calphurnius has deliver d me all your 
Letters with the Seals whol:; if my Journey is de- 


lay d Vll write you an Anfwer, and ſend it by our 


truſty Servant Cæcilius, who ſhall inform you by Word 
of Mouth what Caſſius's Wife and Children and 
Son in Law talk of you, and which I don't think con- 
ve nient to commit to, Paper. 

Caſſius, who was a Man of too much Senſe 
not to know there was no ſleeping over Treaſon, 
puſh'd his Point, and endeavour” oF to gain Greece 
to open his Paſſage the better into Italy, And 
here foreſeeing the Intereſt and Elocution of He- 
rod would be ſerviceable to his Purpoſe, he left 
no Stone unturn'd to prevail with him, and to 
refreſh his old Diſguſt againſt Antoninus. But 
Herod, without liſtening in the leaſt to his Pro- 
poſals, or ſo much as reading his Letters all over, 
return'd him this ſhort Anſwer, and indeed the 
only right one for a Rebel. 

Caſſius, ic art out of thy Wits d 

Caſſius was no luckier in other Places; he coal 
not ſo much as ſhake the Allegiance of any con- 
ſiderable Town, nor decoy any body to his Party, 

excepting ſome beggarly Libertines, who were 
over Head and Ears in Debt, and © Debauchery. 

This ill Succeſs began to make him loſe his Cre- 
dit amongſt the Soldiers; and thus after three 
Months and fix Days, from his firſt Revolt, 
this viſionary Reign concluded, and the Uſurper 

was kilPd by two of his Officers. His Head was 
brought to the Emperour at Formianum, as ap- 
pears " his Anſwer to 8 s Letter which 


e Puellæ in Virgini. 2 * Mann Philoſe, in vit, Herod. 
© Dio. Yolcat. in Caſio. 7 


ſhe 
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ſhe wrote after ſhe had receiv'd the News of 
f Caſſius's Death. | 3 

*Tis impoſſibie, my dear Fauſtina, for any one to 
ſhew more Tenderneſs and Affection than you have 
done upon this Occaſion, for me and the Children. 
I have read your Letter at Formianum over and 
over, in which you adviſe me to puniſh the Ca Man 
Rebels. But for my Part, I am reſolvd to par 
Caſſius's Wife and Children, and Son in Law; and 
am now gen to write to the Senate to per/uad: them 


to moderate their Rigour, and not make 160 many 


Traitors, for there's nothing that recommends a Ro- 
man Emperour ſo much as his Clemency. *Twas 
this Quality which made Julius Cæſar greater than 
his Viftorics, and gave him and Auguſtus their 8 A. 
pol heoſis; and proce d our h Father the honourable 
Surname of i Pius: Could this War have been end- 


ed as I would have had it, even Caſſius ſhould not 


Have loft bis Life. Noer diſturb your ſelf, for the 
Gods who love my Clemency will be ſure to 
protect æk me. I have nominated our Son in Law 
Porr anus, Conſul for the enſuing | Year. 

Inis Clemency was admired by ſome, and 
cenſured by others: One of this latter Sort took 
the Liberty to aſk Artoninus what he thought 
Caſſir's would have done if he had gotten the Vic- 
tory. The Emperour replied, Ve have not ſerv'd 
the Gods ſo negligently, nor lived ſo ill, as to have had 
any manner of Fear of being conquer'd by Caſſius, Then 
he went on and inſtanc'd in thoſe Princes who 


were either defeated by the Rebels in the Field, or 


— 


K * 


t Volcat. in Caſſio. 11. 8 Made them Gods. b Anto- 
ninus Pius. i Or Merciful, The Emperour cites 2 
Veiſe from Horace, Capitol. 24. Volcat. in Caſſio. 9. 
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privately murther*d by their Subjects, ſhewing . 
that they miſcarried either by their Cruelty, or 
their ill Conduct. Nero and Caligula, ſays he, may 
thank themſelves for their Misf. -tune, Otho and Vi- 
rellius, wanted Courage 0 govern, and Galba per- 
fectly loft himſelf by his Avarice: He added that there 
was hardly one good Prince upon Record, who was 
thus ſervꝰ d; that Auguſtus, Trajan, Adrian, and 
Antoninus Pius, had always the upper hand of Re- 
bels and Traitors, the greateſt Part of which were 
executed either contrary to their Orders or before 
they knew owt. Twere very well, if this Max- 
im would hold; but alas! Since this good Em- 
perour's time, it is fail'd in a great many Caſes. I 
ſhall now give the Reader his Letter to the Se- 
nale upon this Occaſion. 


My Lords, 


Tou m have voted my Son in Law Pompeianus Con- 
ful, as a Teſtimony of your Satisfaction for my Suc- 
ceſs: Indeed his Years deſervd this Honour long ſince, 
bad not Perſons of extraordinary Merit appear d a- 
gainſt bim; and where the State was ſo much indebt- 
ed, *twas but reaſonable to diſcharge the Obligation. 
As to Cafſius's Revolt, I intreat and conjure you to 
wave the uſual Severity in ſuch Caſes, and not let me, 
or rather your ſelves, ſuffer in the Charafter of 
Clemency, by condemning any Perſon to Death. Let 
aoue of the Senate be puniſhed, let no noble Blood be 
drawn: Recall the Baniſf d, and let thoſe under For- 
teiture enjoy their Eſtates: And I beartily wiſh *twas 
 aijſo in my Power to bring the Dead to Life again, 

and fetch them out of their Graves! For I don't 


— 
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love an Emperour ſhould take Revenge for himſelf: 
This Method, tho“ never ſo defenſible, is generally in- 
terpreted as over-rigorous. For theje Reaſons I con- 
dlude you will be willing that Caſſius's Wife, Chil- 
dren and Son in Larp ſhall have their Pardon. Their 
Pardon! Why ſhould T jay that, ſince they have done 
nothing lo need it! Let them live then undiſturbed, 
and be ſenſible they live under the Keign of Marcus 
Antoninus. Le! their Eſtale, their Money, and 
their Furniture be reſtor'd; let them be rich, and 
_ eaſy, and go where they pleaſe, and wherever they 
move , let them carry the Marks of your Clemency, 
and mine about them. 

My Lords, *Tis no great Inſtance of Goodneſs to 
pardon the Wives and Children of thoſe Alttainted: 
1 defire you would do ſomething more for my Sake than 
this comes to; protect, I beſeech you, thoſe Senators and 
Gentlemen concernd in the Plot, from Executions 
and Forfeitures, from Fear and Infamy, and from 
all Sorts of Injury, and Diſadvantage whatſoever ; 
and let it be the peculiar Happineſs of my Adminiſtra- 
tion, that no Rebel who loſt his Liſe in Skirmiſh, or 
Tumull, may be thought ill dealt with. 

Then Reading of this Letter was receiv'd with 
great Acclamations, and all the Signs of Acknow- 
ledgment and Reſpect imaginable. In the mean 
time the Emperour order'd Caſſiuss Head to be 
buried, and generouſly ſhewed himſelf troubled 
for his Death; and then continued his March to 
put an End to the Rebellion; and bring the Zaft- 
ern Army to their Duty. He began with Egypt, 
and pardon'd all thoſe Towns which revolted to 
Caſſius; and when he came to Alexandria, a very 
diſaffected Place, he left one of his Daughters there, 
as a Security, that he was Friends with them. 


P 
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Being arriv'd at © Peluſium he ſaw the Solem- 
nities of Serapis perform'd there; which being 
frequented by vaſt Numbers from all Parts of 
Egypt, occaſion'd a great deal of Debauchery and 
Extravagance :- Therefore, without — how 
the People would take it, who are generally diſ- 
concerted at any Change in Religion; he put 
down theſe Holy Days, and order'd that the Sa- 
crifices to this Idol ſhould be offer'd by the Prieſts 
in private, without any Concourſe of the Mul- 
titude. And all the Way of his Progreſs, he viſit- 
ed the Temples, Schools, and ſuch frequented 
Places, inſtructing the People in a familiar con- 
deſcenſive Manner P: And explaining ſome of 
the grand Difficulties in Philoſophy ; infomuch 
that where-ever he came, he was extreamly ad- 
mir'd for his Senſe and Capacity. 

The firſt thing he did in Syria, was to burn 
all the Letters found in Caſſiuss Cabinet, that he 
might not be forc'd almoſt to hate any Perſon 
whether he would or no. Some are of Opinion 
that 4 Martius Verus, whom the Emperour de- 
tach'd for Syria, and for his Loyalty gave him the 
Government of that Province; ſome ſay this 
Martius Verus burnt the Letters before, of his own 
Head, declaring that the Emperour would like it: 
But if he ſhould be fo unhappy as to diſpleaſe his 
Majeſty, he ſhould ſuffer Death very willingly 
to ſave the Lives of ſo many People: Such an In- 
ſtance of Goodneſs and Generoſity is rarely to 
be met with in a Heathen, or it may be in a 
Courtier either. | 

Towards the End of this Year Antoninus was 
proclaim'd Emperour the eighth time, as appears 
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by the Medals where the Inſcription Imp. VIII. is 
Join'd with the XIX. Year of his Tribunitian Au- 
thority. | 

Fauſtina * died in this Progreſs at the Foot of 
Mount Taurus: Antoninus was very ſenſibly af- 


flicted at her Death; and the Senate imagining the 


Empreſs might have ſowr'd his Temper againſt 
thoſe concern'd in the Revolt, and that the beſt 
Way to condole with him was to ſacrifice ſome 
of his Enemies, thus they fell into a new Fit of 
Puniſhing , out of Flattery, and over Complai- 
ſance; Vices which oftentimes creep into thoſe 
Great Bodies no leſs than into the Breaſts of pri- 

ate People ſ. But the Emperour being inform'd 


how the Sezateſtood affected, ſent them a ſecond 


Letter, to let them know that their Severi 

would' only make his Trouble for the Loſs of the 
Empreſs the greater, deſir'd that no Body might 
be put to Death, and concluded with theſe 


Words, If 1 cart prevail with you to are the 
Lives of the Revolters, you'll force me to wiſh I were 


dead my ſelf. : 
But * to prevent ſuch Rebellions as this from 


coming over again, he made a Law that for the 
future, the Government of a Province ſhould be 


given to no Man that was born in it. 

As concerning Cafiu?*s Children, none of them 
loſt their Lives bur the eldeſt Mecianus, who be- 
ing Governour of Alexandria, was kilPd there b 
ſome of his own Party, the ſame Day that his Fa- 
ther was diſpatch'd in Syria. Heliodorus, another 
of his Sons, was tranſported * and forfeited his 


—— 
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at large, and had their Fortune allow'd them. 
His De. ughter Alexandra, and her Huſband Drun- 
cianus, had the Liberty either to live at Rome, or 
go whither they pleas'd. Antoninus took Care to 
ſecure them in the Privileges of their Condition, 
and had ſuch a Regard for them upon all Occaſi- 
ons; that once when they had a Cauſe of great 
Concern tried before the Senate, he forbad the 
other /ide to reproach them with the Misfortunes 
of their Family, and fined ſeveral who had given 
themſelves too much Liberty in this Poigt. 

In the mean Time the Senate, who perceiv'd 
they could not make their Court to their Prince 
by their Rigour, endeavour'd to do it by invent- 
ing ſome new Honours to the Memory of Fau- 

ſtina x. It ſeems the building her a Temple was 
not enough for them. They erected her a gold- 
en Statue, and paſs'd an Order that every Time 
the Emperour went to the Play-houſe, this Fi- 
gure ſhould be placed in the Empreſſes Box, and 

that the Ladies of the firſt Quality ſhould be ſeat- 
ed round it. But they refin'd ſtill farther upon 
the old Model of Flattery, and voted Antoni- 
nus and Fauſtina two Silver Statues, placed them 
in Yenuss Temple, and ſet up an Altar for them, 
upon which all the young Women and their 
Bridegrooms were ordered to ſacrifice on their 
Wedding-Day. 

Antoninus) gave the Senate Thanks for their Re- 
ſpect to him and the Empreſs, and being reſolved 
to do ſomething for her himſelf, he founded a So- 
ciety of ſingle Women, whom he call'd Fauſtinians, 
and maintain'd them at his own Charge, and 
built a Temple for his Empreſs at the Village 


| 1 Dio. / Capitol, 26. | 
where 
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where ſhe died: This Temple was afterwards 
provided with a ſuitable Deity, it being conſecra- 
ted to Heliogabalus, one of the greateſt Monſters 
in Lewdneſs that was ever heard of. | 


After Antoninus had thus ſettled the Eaft, he 


made his Way towards Rome. In his Return he 
ſtaid ſome Time at Smyrna; and as every Body 
almoſt were crowding to pay their Duty, or get 


a Sight of him, he remembred one Evening he 


had not ſeen Ariſtides, and was afraid that Orator 
might take it for a Neglect: For *twas one of the 
Emperour's chief Maxims, to pay a diſtinguiſh- 


ing Regard to Men of Probity and Character, 


and to treat every Body according to their Merit. 
He acquainted his Courtiers with his being un- 


eaſy about this Matter, particularly the Quintili- 


ans, who had the Government of Greece: The 

aſſur'd him, Arxiſtides had not been there 2; for 
if he had, they would have diſengag'd him from 
the Crowd, and preſented him to his Majeſty : 
And the next Day they were as good as their 
Word, and brought him. As ſoon as Antoninus 
ſaw him, he aſk'd him, How comes it to paſs, 
Ariſtides, bat you make your Viſit ſo late? Sir, ſays 
Ariſtides, I was buſy about a Point, and you know 


as well as any Perſon living, that when a Man is 


warm in his Study, he can't endure to be interrupted. 


The Emperour being extremely pleas'd to ſee 


Nature thus open and undiſguis'd, aſks him, And 
when may we hear a Diſcourſe from you then? Ariſ- 
tides with the ſame Aſſurance replies, F you pleaſe 
zo give me a Subject to Day, you ſhall bear to Morrow 
what I can ſay or't ;, for I am none of thoſe extem- 
porary People that venture 10 let fly what comes firſt 


z Philoſtrat. in Ariftid, | 
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at their Tongues end; no, I love to work up my Things | 
frong : But then, Sir, ſays he, I beg Leave that all 


al 


Friends may make Part of the Audience, With 
my Heart, ſays the Emperour. But, Sir, re- 
plies Ariſtides, I have another Condition to throw 
in, *tis that my Friends may be allow'd to. Clap, and 
make as much Noiſe in my Commendation, as if your 
Majeſty was not there, That, ſays the Emperour, 
with a Smile, ſhall be perfectly at your Management, 
The next Day Ariſtides made a Panegyrical Ha- 
rangue upon Smyrna, and came off with great 
Reputation: The Oration is extant among his 
Works. 3 
From Smyrna the Emperour travePd to Athens, 
where he had his Wiſh, of being initiated in the 
grand Myſteries of Ceres, the moſt ſacred and ſo- 
lemn Part of the Heathen Religion d: Nothing 
could paſs Muſter here but great Innocence of 
Life, and a Reputation without the leaſt Blemiſh 
in't. Thoſe who were admitted were firſt exa- 
min'd in their Moral Qualifications, by a Prieſt 
appointed for that Purpoſe. 

He © was very kind to the Athenians, and did 
their Town abundance of Honour ; he left them 
Profeſſors in all Sciences, with great Salaries to 
fupport them; made them noble Preſents, and 
ve them a great deal of Privilege and Franchiſe. 
his Voyage home, he met with a terrible Storm, 
which had like to caſt him away 4. Upon his 
Arrival at Brindiſi, he put off his Soldiers Habit, 
and made his Troops do the ſame, who, during 
his whole Reign, were never ſuffer'd to wear Buff 
in Italy. N 


— 
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He was receiv'd at Rome with all the Demonſtra- 
tions of Joy imaginable © And here, at his firſt 
coming, having been eight Years abſent, he gave 


all the People eight Pieces of Gold f a Man, for- 


gave them all the Money they ow'd, either to the 
City, Chamber, or his own Exchequer, from ſixty 
Years upward, burnt all the Bonds and Evidences 
of the Debt in the great Square or Forum, gave his 
Son Commodus his Mans Habit, dubb'd him Prince 
of the Youth 8, made him his Partner in the Em- 
pire, triumph'd with him, and nam'd him Conſul 
for the next Year, and to honour his Conſulſhi 

the more, follow'd his triumphal Chariot in the 


Circus on Foot. After this, he retir'd to his Philo- 


ſophy for ſome Time at Lavinium : This Study he 
uſed to call his Mother, and the Court his Step- 
Mother. And this Saying of Plato was frequently 
mention'd by him, Tha? the Way to have a Nation 
happy, was either to make their Philcſophers Kings, 


or their Kings Philoſophers. Notwithſtanding, be- 


ing well ſatisfied that a conquering People in the 
Time of Peace are apt to be fond of publick Shews, 
and that in Prudence it may not be amiſs to gra- 


tify them with ſuch Amuſements, both to refreſh 


their Spirits, and keep them from racking their 
Brains with ſeditious Projects, for theſe Reaſons 
he entertain'd them with very magnificent Specfa- 


cles, though he had no manner of Reliſh for the 


Diverſion himſelf. 


— —_Y * * 


e Dio. An. Dom. 176. f The Roman Aurexs at that 
Time was worth about Ten Shillings Sterling. 6 The 
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While Rome enjoy'd the Advantage of Peace, 
and the Satisfaction of having the Emperour at 
ome, Smyrna was miſerably handled by Fire and 
Earthquake, the greateſt Part of the Inhabitants 
being buried under the Ruines. Ariſtides wrote 
ſo moving a Letter upon the Subject of this Mis- 
fortune to the Emperour, that he could not for- 
bear weeping as he read it : In ſhort, it made ſuch 
an Impreſſion upon him, that he iſſued out Com- 
miſſions immediately, for the raiſing a ſufficient 
Fund for rebuilding the City, ordering a Noble- 
man to take Care of the Buſineſs, inſomuch that 
the Accident was in a Manner retriev'd, and the 
Town had no Reaſon to regret the Loſs of her 
former Magnificence. The Townſmen being full 
of Acknowledgment for Ariſtides, erected him a 
Statue of Braſs in the Middle of the Market-place: 
An extraordinary Thing this, and of it ſelf enough 
to ſhew the Happineſs of the Times, when the 
Honour chiefly due to the Prince's Liberality, was 
all of it given away to the Orator's Rhetorick. 
Antoninus took this Opportunity to reward the 
Citizens of Smyrna for their Loyalty, and the Ser- 
vice they had done him. For at the breaking out 
of the Parthian War, when Atidius Cornelianus, 
who commanded in Syria, was wounded and forced 
to retreat, the Army being quite routed, and the 
Baggage loſt, Smyrna receiv'd the Soldiers with 
all the Humanity imaginable, buried Cornelianus, 
who died of his Wounds ; and all the People 
ſtriving, as it were, who ſhould treat the Soldiers 
beſt, gave them Cloaths, Arms, and Money, as 
Venuſium had done to thoſe who eſcap'd from the 
Battle of Canne. The ſame Aſſiſtance which the 
Emperour gave upon this Occaſion to Smyrna, he 
had already beſtow'd in 1taly, and upon other 
Towns 
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Towns elſewhere, which fell under the ſame Fate, 
as Carthage, Epheſus, and Nicomedia. 

The h Emperour's Expence in furniſhing out 
Shews, the Largeſſes he beſtow'd upon the Peo- 
ple, the vaſt Sums he was out in rebuilding Towns 
_ ruined by Fire and Earthquakes, and the Cuſtoms 
and Impaſitions which he forgave the Subject when 
his Neceſſities were moſt preſſing, are Arguments 
ſufficient to confute any Objection againſt his Li- 
berality. *Tis granted, he was a good Huſband, 
and, like his Father Antoninus Pius i, manag'd his 
Revenues with Frugality enough ; but when the 
Eaſe of People, or the Honour of the Empire re- 
quir'd it, he open'd his Hand even to Prodigali- 
ty : Being convinced that theſe are the only pro- 
per Occaſions for a Prince to be free of his Ex- 
chegquer, and that Avarice in ſuch Caſes is a very 
dangerous Quality. Nay, he uſed to ſay, that 
when the People ſaw the Prince liberal to the 
Publick, and thrifty in his private Expence k, they 
paid their Taxes more willingly, looking upon his 
Wealth in a manner as their own, and as a ſort of + 
Fund for the general Happineſs. The little Juſ- 
tice done to 41/51/7275 upon this Head, is not at 
all ſurprizing : The Bounties of Princes which 
have leaft Diſcretion, are commonly moſt raking 
with the People; whereas Prudence and Reaſon 
goes for Covetouſneſs with them: For they never 
diſtinguiſh between giving and ſquandering, and 
make their own craving Temper the Standard of 
Liberality. But after all, 'tis certain Kc? never 
had a Prince more beneficent than 41:55, who 
was alſo the firſt that built a Temple to the Goddeſs 
_ preſiding over Gogd Turns |, and which, it may be, 
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was at that Time of Day, the only Virtue unwor- 
ſhip'd by the Romans. Indeed Antoninus was the 
fitteſt Perſon living to introduce this new Devo- 
tion, conſidering he underſtood the Book-part 
of Obliging ſo well, and was ſo remarkable in the 
Practice of it. Towards the End of this Year we 
underſtand by the Medals, that he was proclaim'd 
Emperour the ninth Time; it being likewiſe the 
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one and thirtieth Year of his Tribunitian Autbo-- 
rity. 
Fabia above-mention'd who had been Yerus's 
Wench, tho' ſhe was his Siſter, and whoſe Am- 
bition was little leſs than her Impudence; this 
Lady being willing to make the moſt of her tar- 
niſhing Beauty, left no Trick untried to per- 
ſuade Antoninus to marry her. The Emperour 
_ underſtanding her better than he had done Fauſti- 
na, and beſides having no Inclination to marry, 
always put her off. Tis ſaid he took a Miſs 
or Concubine, to prevent the Inconvenience of 
a Mother in Law to his Children. Now tho? the 
Conſequence from Writing, to Life, won't hold 
without Exception, becauſe Mens Diſcourſe and 
Practice are not always of a Piece, yet ſince An- 
toninus's Life was ſo exactly ſuitable to his Philo- 
ſophy, we may very well queſtion the Truth of 
this Paſſage; And indeed the Falſhood of it 
appears plainly by his giving the Gods Thanks in 
his firſt Book ® for being but a little while, in his 
Childbood, under the Management of his Grandfather*s 
Wench, Now *tis highly improbable he ſhould 
bring his own Children within the Danger of ſuch 

an Example, from which he reckons it a Bleſſing 
to have been quickly deliver'd himſelf. 
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The Peace, the Romans n were ſo happy in, laſt- 
ed ſcarcely two Years. The Scythians, and north- 
ern People took the Field again, and attacked 
the Emperour's Vice-Roys, who were in no Con- 
dition to make any great Reſiſtance. This oblig*d 
Antoninus to prepare for another Expedition: Go- 
ing therefore to the Senate he mention'd a Supply, 
which was the firſt Time he had demanded any new 
Tax. 

This Money, had he been willing to uſe his Au— 
thority, might have been rais'd by the Strength 
of Prerogative; but this was none of his Method: 
He was ſo Condeſcenſive as to ſay the Emperours 
had no Property of their own; and that the very 
Palace they liv'd in, belong'd to the Lords and 
Commons. | | 

About this Time he married his Son to Criſpina, 
Daughter to Brutus Valens, who had been Conſul; 
the Wedding was kept like that of a private Per- 
jon, without any thing of Royal Grandeur, or 
Expence in't. I: 0 
After this he went to Bellona's Temple, and 
perform'd the Ceremony of the Dart: This Cuſ- 
tom was very Antient, and only practis'd upon a 
War beyond Sea; and againſt ſome very remote 
Countrey. The Emperour coming into the Tem- 
ple took up the Bloody Lance which was kept 
there, and threw it over an oppoſite Column, in 
the Circus Flaminius, which pointed toward the 
Enemy's Quarters. 

The Romans? perceiving their Emperour, brok- 
en with Age and Fatiguing, ready to ſet forward, 
and expoſe his Perſon to all the Hazards of a 

new War, and being afraid they mighr loſe this 
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brave Prince, and the Benefit of that admirable 
Prudence too, which was not likely to out-live 
him; having theſe Apprehenſions they came in a 
Body to the Palace, to deſire him not to leave 
them 'till he had given them ſome Rules for 
their Conduct; that in caſe the Gods ihould take 
him to themſelves, they might have ſome Di- 
rections to ſteer by; and be enabled to hold on 
that Courſe of Virtue into which his Example had 
led them. Antoninus was ſo much a'tefted with 
the Probity, and good Diſpoſition of this Ad- 
dreſs, that he ſpent three whole Days in Moral 
Diſcourſes, explaining the greateſt Difficulties 
upon that Argument, and giving the People 
ſome ſhort Maxims, to aſſiſt their Memory, and 
govern their Practice. „ 
In the beginning of Auguſt he left the Town, 
taking Commodus along with him, and gave the 
Command of the Troops to Paternys, The Scy- 
thians loſt the beſt Part of their Forces in the firſt 
Battle, which was fought with ſuch Reſolution, 
that it laſted a whole Day. And now Antoninus 
was proclaim'd Empcrour by the Army the tenth 
TRA 
*Twere to be wiſn'd we could give a particu- 
lar Account of theſe laſt glorious Campaigns, 
but ſince there's no Hiſtorian extant to tranſmit 
the Detail, we muſt he contented to underſtand 
in general, that this War was no leſs trouble- 
ſome than any of the former; that the King of 
Scythia beheaded ſeveral of his Officers upon 
a Suſpicion of their holding Correſpondence 
with the Romans; that Antoninus tought a great 
many Battles very obſtinate and bloody, in 
which the Victory was always gain'd by the Force 
of his Conduct, and the extraordinary Bravery 
of his Foot, that he was always at the Head of 
| 8 8 his 
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his Troops in the hotteſt Service; that he built 
and garriſon'd ſeveral Forts to keep the Countrey 
in Awe; and that in the beginning of March, 
when he was going to open his third Campaign, 
he was ſeiz'd with a Diſtemper at Vienna dd, which 
carried him off in a few Days. 

'Tis faid his Phyſicians uſed him ill, and haſten'd 
his Death, to make their Court to Commod:s : 
Dion Caſſius is poſitive in this Opinion, which it 
it be true, Antoninus had more Grounds for that 
common Saying than he was aware of: How many 
Reaſons, ſays he, will People muſter up to be rid of 
us; thoſe who have had the greateſt Share in my & Af. 
fection count my Life but a Grievance, and would be 
glad to jee an End owt. Neither * did he fail in the 
leaſt to practiſe his own Advice upon this Occa- 
ſion: *Tis this ſ; Ilotoever this Thought muſt not 
90 fo deep as to ſower your Humour *: You mujt 
keep your Temper, wiſh the World well, and part 
friendly wwith every Body, This Rule, I ſay, was 
exactly obſerv'd by the Emperour ; for the ſame 
Dion Caſſius reports, that he took a great deal of 
Care to conceal the Cauſe of his Death, that 
he recommended his Son to the Army ; and that 
when a Tribune Y came to him for the Mord, he 
bid him go to e riſing Sun. | 

But Commodus being very young, and having 
as yet given no Suſpicion of any ſuch unnatural 
Barbarity, makes this Relation look improbable; 
eſpecially when we conſider * Herodian's Teſti— 
mony, by which it appears plainly that Commn⁰L u 
did not fly out into Vice and Diſorder, till after 
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his Father's Death. The Odium this young Prince, 
when he came to govern, drew upon himſelf by 
his Cruelty, was the Occaſion no doubt that Fame 
reported him a Parricide; (that ſo no ſort of Wick- 
edneſs might eſcape him ;) People being generally 
willing to believe all the Ill of Princes which their 
latter Actions ſhew them capable of doing. 

To return. The Emperour's Sickneſs had 
ſuch ill Symptoms, that his Recovery was quick- 
ly deſpair'd of. In this Extremity Y which gene- 
rally ſhocks the Fortitude of moſt Men, this Prince 
held up in his Spirit and Temper, and gave a 
noble Proof of the Force of his Notions and Phi- 
loſophy. But notwithſtanding his Submiſſion to 
Providence reconciled him to Death, yet the ge- 
nerous Regard he had for his People, gave him 
many a melancholy Thought. This Anxiety 
encreas'd with his Diſeaſe, inſomuch that the 
Day before he died, his Mind 1 
and uneaſy. The Miſcarriages of thoſe Princes, 
who coming young to the Throne, were too weak 
to govern their Fortune, and make Head againſt 

Their Vices and Flatterers, were perpetually in 

his Thoughts. The ſcandalous Reigns of Nero 
and Domitian, made him more ſolicitous : He was 
afraid his Son might make a falſe Step, and not 
keep his Feet where the Ground was ſo ſlippery; 
that his Education might be loſt upon him, the 
Notions contriv'd into him miſcarry, and all the 
Care of his Inſtructers prove inſignificant; in ſhort, 
he was afraid he ſhould grow lewd and licentious, 
and prove a Tyrant to his People, inſtead of a 
Protection. On the other Hand, he ſaw his 
Northern Conqueſts but flenderly ſecur'd, that 
thoſe People were enclin'd to a Revolt, that the 
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Enemy had their Swords in their Hand, and up- 
on ſuch a juncture were the more to be fear'd, for 
their having been often defeated: He had there- 
tore Reaſon to be apprehenſive leſt his Death 
might bring all theſe Nations to a Confederacy 
againſt the Empire, and that taking Advantage 
of his Son's Youth, and Want of Experience, they 
might make an Attempt to retrieve their For- 
tune, and wipe out their former Diſgrace. Being 
ſomewhat perplex'd with theſe Thoughts, and 
floating between Hope and Fear, he order'd his 
Friends, and principal Officers to be brought in: 
When he ſaw them about the Bed, he bad Com- 
modus ſtand before them, and then raiſing himſelf 
with ſome Difficulty to fit up, he ſpoke to them in 
this manner. 

Im * not ſurjriz'd at your being troubled 10 ſee 
me in this Condition: Compaſſion from one Man to 
another, is very Natural; and thoſe Objefts which 
ſtrike the Sight are always moſt Affecting: But I per- 
ſuade my ſelf your Concern upon this Occaſion is ſome- 
what more than ordinary: For the Regard I have al- 
ways had for you, makes me reaſonably expect a ſuit- 
able Return. And now Opportunity preſents fair 
for us both; for Me, that I may have the Satisfac- 
tion to be ſenſible my Eſteem and Affection have not 
been miſplaced; for you, to make your Actnocvledg- 
ments, and ſhew you are not unmindful of what you 
have receivꝰ d. by 

You ſee my Son here, who has been educated under 
you, juſt launching into his Youth: This part of Life, 
for a Prince eſpecially, is like putting to Sea in a 
Storm; where without Ballaſt and gobd Pilots, bell 
be in Danger of being over-ſet by his Paſſions, and 
ſplit upon ſome Rock or other : And therefore ſince be 
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is going to loſe his Father, I hope that Relation will 
be ſupplied, and multiplied in you: Pray take Care 
of him in this dangerous Station, and let him never 
want good Counſel: Put him in Mind, that all the 
Wealth in the World, is not ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
Caprice and Luxury of a Tyrant. And that a 
Princes Guards, the never ſo numerous, are but a 
ſlender Protection without the Love of the Subject: 
That thcſe generally fit longeſt and moſt ſecure upon 
the Throne, who reign over the Afections of the 
People, and govern more by Goodneſs than Terror. 
For *tis Inclination, and not Force, which keeps Loy- 
alty firm, and makes Subjection go down eaſily, In 
ſuch Caſes People are Friends, not Flatterers, and never 
ftart from their Duty, unleſs provoked by Injury, and 
1l-uſage. *T1s 1ruc, *tis a hard matter to reign and 
be Regular; aud to ſet Bounds to your Will, when 
your Power is almoſt abſolute. If you ſuggeſt ſuch 
Things as theſe, and remind him of what he hears 
now, youll both ſecure an excellent Emperour for your 
ſelves, and alſo oblige my Memory in the higheſt man- 
ner imaginable, this being your only Way to make it 
Immortal. 

At this Sentence the Emperour grew Speech- 
leſs, fainted, and fell back into the Bed; and 
dying the next Day, was much lamented by thoſe 
of his own Time, and no leſs admir'd by Poſteri- 
ty. As ſoon as his Death was publiſh'd, the Ar- 
my, and all /:a/y were mightily afflicted at the 
News. So general a Mourning in earneſt was 
never ſeen. And never was Kome in a greater 
Conſternation. All the Happineſs and Glory 
of the Empire ſeem'd to expire with Antoninus: 
Their Grief expreſs'd it ſelf in all the Varieties 
of Affection and Regard. Some call'd him their 
Father, and others their Brother, ſome their 
brave General, ſome their good-natur'd Empe- 
rour, 
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our, their prudent, exemplary, and every Way 
well qualified, and accompliſh'd Prince; and 
which is very extraordinary, among ſuch a Mul- 
titude of Commenders, there was not one Soul 
of them that over- ſhot his Character, or ſaid moi e 
of him than he deſerv'd. The Senate and Com- 
mons, made him a God, even before the Solem- 
nity of his Funeral a. And as if it had been a 
ſmall Matter to erect him a Statue of Gold in the 
Julian Chapel b, they branded all thoſe for a 
parcel of lewd ungodly Wretches, who accord- 
ing to their Circumſtances, had not cither a Pic- 
ture, or a Statue of Antoninus in their own 
Houles. 

Thus in the fifty ninth Year almoſt compleat, 
died the beſt and greateſt of all the Reman Em- 
perours ©: He reign'd nine Years with his Bro- 
ther Verus, and ten by himſelf. *T'was a great 
Happineſs for him he lived no longer: For by 
this Means he was unacquainted with the wretch- 
ed Qualities of his Son Commodus, who, for all 
manner of Wickedneſs, was one of the greateſt 
Monſters in Hiſtory. 
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Funeral was over. d Here the Senate met. © Ann. 
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The EMPEROUR 


Marcus A nloninus 
HIS 


CONVERSATION 


OR, 
Discovnsrs with himſelf * 


B ook l. 


HE Example of my Grandfather 
Verus gave me the Advantage of 
Ja candid and diſpaſſionate Tem- 
er. 


| . By the Recollection of my 
Father's b Character, I learn'd to be both Modeſt 
and Manly. 
III. As for my Mother e, ſhe taught me to 
have a Regard for Religion, to be generous and 


* D'acier, by Annius Verus. © Domitia Calvilla. 
5 open- 
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open-handed, and not only to forbear doing any 
Body an ill Turn, but not ſo much as to endure 
the Thought on't. By her likewiſe I was bred to 
a plain unexpenſive Way of Living, and very dif- 
ferent from the common Luxury and Liberties of 
young People of my Quality. 

IV. I am to thank my great Grandfather d, for 
not running the Riſque of a publick Education, 
for providing me good Maſters at home, and 
making me ſenſible, that I ought to return them 
a large and honourable Acknowledgment. 

V. From my Governour I learn'd not to over- 
value the Diverſions of the Race-Grourd and Am- 
phitheatre, nor to dote upon the Liveries and Di- 
ſtinctions of Jockeys and Gladiators, He taught 
me alſo to put my own Hand to Buſineſs upon 
Occaſion, to endure Hardſhip and F arigues, and 
to throw the Neceſſities of Nature into a little 
Compaſs. That I ought not to meddle with 
other Peoples Matters, nor be eaſy in giving 
Credit to [nform?rs.. 

VI. Diognetus gave me the Hint not to keep 
Quails for the Pit e, or beſtow my Pains and In- 
clination upon Trifles: Not to be led away with 
the Impoſtures of Wizards and Figure: flingers, 
who pretend they can diſcharge Evil Spirits, and 
do ſtrange Feats by the Strength of a Charm. 
This Diognetus help'd me to the Faculty of bear- 
ing Freedom and Plain-dealing in others ; brought 
me to reliſh Philoſophy, and apply my ſelf to't; 
and procured me the Inſtruction of thoſe cele- 
brated Men, Bacchius, Tandacides, and Marcianus. 
He likewiſe put me upon improving my ſelf, by 
writing Dialogues when I was a Boy; prevaiPd 
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with me to prefer a Couch cover'd with Hides, 
io a Bed of State; and reconcil'd me to other re- 
ſembling Rigours of the S ö Diſcipline. 

VII *Twas Ry/icrts i that firſt ſet me upon 
correcting my Humour, and bringing it to a bet- 
ter State; who prevented me from running into 
the Vanity of the Sophi/ts, either by writing pre- 
tendedly upon Learning and Life, haranguing 
upon Moral Subjects, or making a fantaſtical Ap- 
pearance, of being mightily taken up with Exer- 


ciſes, Diſcipline, and Buſineſs. This Philoſopher 


kept me from being ſmitten with the Charms of 
Rhetorick and Poetry, from affecting the Cha- 
racter of a Man of Pleaſantry, or the Dreſs and 
Mien of a Beau, or any Thing of this kind, which 
looks like Conceit and Affectation. He taught 
me to write Letters in a plain unornamented Style, 
like that dated from Sinueſſa to my Mother. By 
his Inſtructions I was perſuaded to be eaſily re- 
concil'd to thoſe who had miſbehav'd themſelves, 
and diſoblig'd me. And of the ſame Maſter 1 
learn'd to read an Author carefully; not to take 
up with a ſuperficial View, or reſign to every 
noiſy Impertinent, but to look thro' the Argu- 
ment, and go to the Bottom of the Matter. And 
to conclude with him, he procur'd me a Copy of 
- Epiftrtus's Works. 

VIII. Apollonins ł taught me to give my Mind 
its due Freedom, and diſengage it from Depen- 
dence upon Chance : And furniſh*d me with ſuch 
Precepts for Steadineſs and Ballaſt, as not to float 
in Uncertainties, or be at a Loſs about Deſign or 
Event; nor ſo much as to look towards any Thing 
uncountenanced by Reaſon and Truth: To main- 
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tain an Equality of Temper under trying Circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as tedious Sickneſs, acute Pains, and 
Loſs of Children. To give him his Due, his Prac- 
tice was a handſome Inſtance, that a Man may be 
Maſter of his own Behaviour, that he may be 
earneſt and eaſy, force and unbend his Humour 
as Occaſion requires. To go on with him: The 
Heavineſs and Impertinence of his Scholars could 
ſeldom throw him off the Hooks. And as for 
his Learning, and the peculiar Happineſs of his 
Manner in Teaching, he was ſo far from being 
ſmitten with himſelf upon this Score, that one 
might eaſily perceive, he thought it one of the 
leaſt Things which belong'd to him. This great 
Man let me into the true Secret of managing an 
Obligation, without either leſſening my felt, or 
being ungrateful to my Friend. 

IX. The Philoſopher Sex/:5 recommended good 
Humour to me, and to make Nature and Reaion 
my Rule to live by. He alſo gave me to under- 
| ſtand, that good Uſage and Authority were not 
inconſiſtent, but that a Family might be govern'd 
with the Tenderneſs and Concern of a Parent. 
By his Precedent 1 was inſtructed to appear with 
an unaffected Gravity, to ſtudy the Temner and 
Circumſtances of my Friends, in order to oblige 
them. To bear with the Ignorant and Unthink- 
ing; to be complaiſant and obliging to all Peo- 
ple, even up to the Smoothneſe of Elattery; and 
yet at the fame Time not to fuller in ones Quality, 
or grow a jot the cheaper tor't, Converfing with 
this Philoſopher put mc in a Way how to draw 
up a true, intelligible, and methodical Scheme 
for Life and Manners ; and never ſo much as to 
ſhew the leaſt Sign of Anger, or any other diſturb- 
ing Thought: But to be perfectly calm and indif- 
fercnc, yer not in the J atitude of letting my Fan- 
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ſy ſtand neuter, and be unconcern'd for the Ad- 
vantage of others : However, he let me ſee in 
himſelf, that a Man might ſhew his Good-will 
ſignificantly enough, without Noiſe and Tranſport, 
and likewiſe be very knowing, on this ſide Vanity 
and Oſtentation. 

X. Alexander the Grammarian taught me not 
to be ruggedly critical about Words, nor fall foul 
upon People for Improprieties of Phraſe or Pro- 
nunciation; but to ſet them right, by ſpeaking 
the Thing properly my ſelf, and that either by 
Way of Anſwer, Aſſent, or Enquiry ; or by ſome 
ſuch other remote and gentlemanly Correction. 

XI. Fronto, my Rhetorick Maſter, oblig'd me 
with the Knowledge of Men. For the Purpoſe ; 
That Envy, Tricking, and Diſſimulation, are the 
Character and Conſequences of Tyranny ; and 
that thoſe we call Top Quality, have commonly 
not much of Nature in them. 

XII. Alexander the Platoniſt adviſed me, that 
without Neceſſity I ſhould never pretend not to 
be at Leiſure to aſſiſt a Friend; nor make Buſi-- 
neſs an Excuſe to decline the Offices of Huma- 
nity. 
Im. J learn'd of Catullus i, not to ſlight a 
Friend for making a Remonſtrance, tho? it ſhould 
happen to be unreaſonable, but rather to retrieve 
his Temper, and make him eaſy. That, like Do- 
mitius and Athensdoius, I ſhould never be back- 
ward to give an honourable Character of thoſe 
who had the Care of my Education: And that I 
ſhould always preſerve an hearty Aﬀection for my 
Children, without any little Jealouſies of being 
ſupplanted or over-topp'd by them. 
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XIV. Iam indebted to Severus, for the due Re- 
gard I have for my Family and Relations, and for 
keeping this Inclination from growing too ſtrong 
for Juſtice and Truth. He likewiſe made me ac- 
quainted with the Character and Sentiments of 
thoſe celebrated Patriots and Philoſophers, Cato, 
Brutus, Thraſeas, Helvidius, and Dio; and gave me 
the Idea of a Commonwealth, in which the gene- 
ral Intereſt was conſider'd, without Preference or 
Partiality in the Conſtitution 3 and alſo of a Mon- 
archy, where the Liberty of the Subject was prin- 
cipally regarded. To mention ſome more of m 
Obligations to him: *I'was of him I learn'd nor 
to grow Wiſe by Starts, and broken Fanſies, 
but to be a conſtant Admirer of Philoſophy and 
Improvement: That a Man ought to be generous 
and obliging ; hope the beſt of Matters, and ne- 
ver queſtion the Affection of his Friends: To be 
free in ſhewing a reaſonable Diſlike of another, 
and no leſs clear in his own Expectations and 
Deſires; and not to put his Friends to the Trou— 

ble of divining what he would be at. 

XV. The Proficiency I made under m Maximus 
was to command mv felt, and not to be over- 
born with any Impotency of Paſſion or Surprile. 

To be full of Spirits under Sickneſs and Misfor- 
cune. To. appear, with Modeſty, Obligingnels, 
and Dignity of Behaviour. To turn of Buſineſs 
ſmoothly as it res, without Drudging and Com- 
plaint. By obſerving the Practice of this Max- 
ius J came to underitand, a Man might man- 
age himſelf ſo as to ſatisfy the World, that there 
was nothing but Truth, Sincerity and fair Play, 
in his Words and Actions: Attain that Greatneſs 
of Mind, as not to admire or ſtart at any Thing. 
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Neither to hurry an Enterprize, nor ſleep over it. 
never to be puzled, diſpirited, or lie grinning at 
a Diſguſt, or Diſappointment. His Way was 
to be neither paſſionate, nor over-ſuſpicioas, for- 
ward to do a good Turn, and to forgive an ill One. 
In ſhort, he ſeem'd to be always in the Poſſeſſi- 
on of Virtue, and to have nothing which ſtood 
in Need of Correction: And which is very re- 
markable, no Body ever fanſied they were lighted 
by him; or had the Courage to think themſelves 
his Betters; and to conclude with him, another 
Part of his Philoſophy was, not to be taken with 
Raillery and Jeſting. _ 
XVI. In my Father's n Converſation and Ma- 
nagement I obſerv'd a ſmooth and inoffenſive 
Temper; with great Steadineſs in keeping cloſe 
to Meaſures judiciouſly taken: A Greatneſs proof 
againſt Vanity, and the Impreſſions of Pomp and 
Power. From him a Prince might learn to love 
Buſineſs and Action, and be conſtantly at it. To 
be willing to hear out any Propoſal relating to 
publick Advantage. To over-look no Bodies 
Merit, or Miſbehaviour. To underſtand the 
critical Seaſons, and Circumſtances for Rigour, 
or Remiſineſs ; when *rwas proper to take up, 
and when to flacken the Reigns of Government. 
To have no He-Swee!-h-a;ts, and Boy-Favourites : 
Not to itand upon Points of State and Preroga- 
tive; but to leave his Nobllity at perſect Li- 
berty in their Viſits and Attendance: And when 
he was upon his Progreſs, no Man loſt his Fa- 
vour for not being at Leiſure to follow the Court. 
To debate Matters nicely, and throughly at the 
Council-Board, and then to ſtand by what was 
reſolv'd on. To be conftant to a Friend, with- 
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out Tiring, or Fondneſs. To be always fatis- 
Hed and chearful: To reach forward into the 
Future, and manage accordingly. Not to ne- 
glect the leaſt Concerns, but all without Hurry, 
or being embarraſs'd. Farther ; by obſerving his 
Methods and Adminiſtration, I had the Oppor- 
tunity of learning how much it was the Part 
of a Prince to check the Exceſſes of Panegyrick 
and Flattery: To have his Magazines and Ex- 
chequer well furniſh'd: To be frugal in his Fa- 
vours and Expences, without minding being 
lampoon'd for his Pains: Not to worſhip the 
Gods to Superſtition ; not to court the Populace, 
either by Prodigality, or Compliment; but ra- 
ther to be reſerv'd, vigilant, and well-poiz'd up- 
on all Occaſions, keeping things in a ſteddy De- 
corum, without chopping and changing of Mea- 
ſures. To enjoy the Plenty and Magnificence of 
a ſovereign Fortune, without Pride or Epicuriſm; 
and yet if a Campaign or Countrey happen to 
prove croſs, not to be mortified at the Loſs of 
them: And to behave himſelf ſo, that no Man 
could charge him with Vanity, Flouriſh, and 
Pretendingneſs, with Buffooning, or being a Pe- 
dant; no, he was a Perſon modeſt, prudent, 
and well-weigh'd; ſcorn'd Flattery, and Fool- 
ing, and was throughly qualify'd both to govern 
himſelf, and others. In a Word, he had nothing 
of the Sophiſt in him: And as for thoſe that were 
Philoſophers in earneſt, he had a great Value for 
them, but without reproaching thoſe who were 
otherwiſe. Togo on with him, he was condeſcen- 
five and familiar in Converſation; and pleaſant 
too, but not to Tireſomeneſs and Exceſs. His 
Dreſs was neither beauiſh, nor negligent. As for 
his Health, he was not anxious about it, like one 
fond of living, and yet managed his n 
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with that Care as ſeldom to ſtand in need of the 
Aſſiſtances of Phyſick. Farther; he never envy'd 
and brow-beat thoſe that were eminent in any Fa- 
culty, or Science; either Orators, Hiſtorians, or 
others, but on the contrary, encourag*d them 
in their Way; and promoted their Reputation. 
He obſerv'd Decency and Cuſtom in all his Ac- 
tions, and yet did not ſeem to mind them: He 
was not fickle and fluttering in his Humour, but 
conſtant both to Place and Undertaking. And 
I have ſeen him after violent Fits of the Head- 
ach, return freſh, and vigorous to Buſineſs. 
He kept but few Things to himſelf, and thoſe 
were Secrets of Government. He was very mo- 
derate and frugal in publick Shews, triumphal 
Arches, Liberalities, and ſuch like; being one 
that did not ſo much regard the Popularity as 
the Reaſon of an Action: Twas none of his Cul- 
tom to bath at unuſual Hours, or to be over- 
run with the fancy of Building, to ſtudy eating 
and Luxury; to value the Curioſity of his Cloaths, 
or the Shape, and Perſon of his Servants. Indeed 
his Dreſs at his country Palaces was very ordi- 
nary and plain, where he would ſcarcely ſo much 
as put on a Cloak without making an Excuſe 
fort. To take him altogether, there was nothing 
of Ruggedneſs, Immodeſty, or Eagerneſs in his 
| Temper. Neither did he ever ſeem to drudge 
and ſweat at the Helm. Things were diſpatch'd 
at Leiſure, and without being felt, and yet the 
Adminiſtration was carried on with great Order, 
Force, and Uniformity. Upon the whole; part 
of Socrates's Character is applicable to him; for 
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1 This was then a confiderable Commendation, for in the 
Reign of Adrian, an Excellency of almoſt any kind, was 
ſometimes Capital to the Owner, Caſſius. Capitolinus. 
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he was ſo much Maſter of himſelf, that he could ei- 
ther take or leave thoſe Conveniencies of Life, 
with reſpect to which, moſt People are either unea- 
ſy without them, or intemperate with them. Now 
to hold on with Fortitude in one Condition, 
and Sobriety in the other, is an Argument of a 
great Soul, and an impregnable Virtue. And 
laſtly, when his Friend Maximus was Sick, he 
gave me an Inſtance how I ought to behave my 
ſelf upon the like Occaſion. 

XVII. I am to thank the Gods that my Grand- 
fathers, Parents, Siſter, Preceptors, Relations, 
Friends and Domeſticks, were almoſt all of them 
Perſons of Probity. And that I never happen- 
ed to diſoblige or misbehave my ſelf towards any 
of them; notwithſtanding if my Humour had 

een awakened, and puſh'd forward, I had been 
likely enough to have miſcarried this Way: 
But by the Goodneſs of the Gods, I met with 
no Provocations to diſcover my Infirmities. Tis 
likewiſe their Providence, that my Childhood 
was no longer managed by my Grandfather's 
Miſtreſs 2; that my Youth was undebauch'd, and 
chat I barr'd my Liberty for ſome Time in ſtand- 
ing clear from Engagements with Women: That 
I was obſervant of the Emperour my Father, and 
bred under him : Who was the moſt proper Perſon 
living to put me out of Conceit with Pride, and 
to convince me that Authority may be ſupport- 
ed without the Ceremony of Guards, without 
Richneſs, and Diſtinction of Habit, without 
Torches 9, Statues, or fuch other Marks of Roy- 
alty and State; and that a Prince may fhrink 


+. 


p Concubine. 4 To have Torches or Fire, always car- 
ried before them was an Honour peculiar ti to the Roman Em- 


perours and Empreſſes. 
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himſelf almoſt into the Figure of a private Gen- 
tleman; and yet act nevertheleſs, with all the 
Force and Majeſty of his Character when the Go- 
vernment requires it. *Tis the Favour of the 
Gods, that I happened to meet with ar Brother, 
whoſe Behaviour and Aﬀection 1s ſuch, as to con- 
tribute both to my Pleaſure and Improvement: 


'Tis alſo their Bleſſing that my Children were 


neither heavy in their Heads, nor miſhapen in 
their Limbs: That I made no farther Advances 
in Rhetorick, Poetry, and ſuch other Amuſe- 
ments, which poſſibly might have engag'd my 
Fancy too far, had I found my ſelf a conſiderable 
Proficient: That without aſking, I gave my Go- 
vernours that Share of Honour, and that ſort of 
Buſineſs, which they ſeem'd to deſire; and did 
not put them off from Time to Time with Pro- 
miſes and Excuſe. That I had the Happineſs of 
being acquainted with thoſe ld Philoſo- 
phers, Apollonius, Ruſticus, and Maximus: For 
Caving a clear Idea of the Rules of Practice, and 
the true Way of Living; and the Impreſſion 
frequently refreſh'd; ſo that conſidering the ex- 
traordinary Aſſiſtances and Directions of the 
Gods, *tis impoſſible for me to miſs the Road of 
Nature and right Reaſon, unleſs by refuſing to 
be guided by the Dictates, and almoſt ſenſible 
Inſpirations of Heaven. *Tis the Favour of theſe 
ſuperiour Beings, that my Conſtitution has held 
out ſo well, under a Life of Fatigue and Buſi- 
neſs: That I never had any infamous Correſpon- 
dence with Benedidta or Theodotus ſ; And that at- 
ter ſome Amours, and intemperate Sallies, I took. 


Lucius Verus, who was adopted by the Emperour Ax to- 
ninus Pius, The one moſt probably a famous Werch, 
and the other a Couit Catamite. 
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up, and recover'd: That when I fell out with 
Rufſticus, as it frequently happen'd, I was not 


tranſported into any Att of Violence : That I had 


the Satisfaction of my Mother's Life and Compa- 
ny a conſiderable while, tho* ſhe was very near 
dying when ſhe was young. To give more In- 
ſtances of their Bounty; *tis they that kept me 
from ſtanding in Need of any Man's Fortune 


And that when I was willing to relieve the Ne- 


ceſſities of others, I was never told that the E 


chequer, or Privy-Purſe, were out of Caſh. And 


farther, *tis from them that my Wife is ſo very 


obſequious, and affectionate, and ſo remote from 


the Fanſy of Figure and Expence: That I had 
Choice of good Governours for my Children: 
That Remedies were preſcrib'd me in a Dream. 
againſt Giddineſs, and Spitting of Blood; as 1 
remember it happen'd both at Cajcta, and t Cn 
% That when I had a Mind to look into Phi- 
joſophy, I met neither with a Pedant, nor a 
Rnave to inſtruct me: That I did not ſpend too 
much time in voluminous Reading, chopping 
Logick, or natural Philolophy : Now all theſe 
Points could never have been compaſs'd, and 
guarded, without a Protection from above, an: 
the Gods preſiding over Fate and Fortune. 
This was written in the Country of the Quadi , 
in my Expedition againſt them. 
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your Luck to meet with ſome inquiſitive Imper- 


ATown in Troas, D' Acier. In High Germany. 
K 3 tinent, 


Morning, that before Night *twill be 
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tinent, with ſome ungrateful and abuſive Fellow 
with ſome knaviſh, envious or unſociable Chur! 
or other. Now all this Perverſneſs in them pro- 
ceeds from their Ignorance of Good and Evil: 
And ſince it's fallen to my Share to underſtand 


the natural Beauty of a good Action, and the 


Deformity of an ill One; ſince J am ſatisfied the 
Perſon diſobliging is of Kin to me, and tho' we 
are not uit of the fame Fleſh and Blood, yet our 
Minds are nearly related, being both extracted 
from the Deity; ſince I am likewiſe convinc'd 


that no Man can do mea real Injury, becauſe no - 


Man can force me to miſbehave my ſelf; For 
theſe Reaſons, I can't find in my Heart to hate, or 


be angry with one of my own Nature and Fami- 


ly. For we are all made for mutual Aſſiſtance, 
no leſs than the Parts of the Body are for the Ser- 
vice of the Whole; from whence it follows that 


' Claſhing and Oppoſition is perfectly unnatural : 


Now ſuch an unfriendly Diſpoſition is imply'd in 
Reſentment and Averſion. 5 

II. This Being of mine, all that's on't, conſiſts 
of Body, Breath, and that Pars which governs: 
Now would you examine your whole Compo- 
ſition? Pray then let vour Library alone, what 
need you puzzle your Thoughts, and over-graſp 
your ſelf? To come to the Enquiry: As for your 


Carcaſt, value it no more than if you were juſt 
_ expiring, and taking Leave on't. For what is 


it in compariſon? Nothing but a little paltry 
Blood and Bones; a Piece of Net-work, wrought 
up with a Company of Nerves, Veins, and Ar- 
teries twiſted together, In the next Place you 
are to examine what ſort of Thing your Breath 
is: Why, only a little Air ſuck'd into your 
Lungs, and pump'd out again. The third Part 
of your Compoſition is your Mind, which was 

b made 
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made for Government and Authority. Now here 
make a Stand; conſider you are an old Man; 
don't ſuffer this noble Part of you under Servitude 
any longer; let it not be overborn with ſelfiſh 
Paſſions ; let it not quarrel Fate, be uneaſy at 
the Preſent, or afraid of the Future. 
HI. Providence ſhines clearly through the Ad-- 
- miniſtration of the World: Even Chance it ſelf 
is not without Steddineſs and Vue at the bot- 
rom, being only an Effect of that Chain of Cauſes 
which are under a providential Regulation ; in- 
deed, all Things flow from this Fountain: Be- 
ſides, there is Neceſſity and general Convenience, 
that Matters ſhould lie as they do; and to ſpeak 
out, the Intereſt of the whole World, of which 
you are a part, is concern'd in't. Now, that 
which is both the Product and Support of uni- 
verſa] Nature, muſt by Conſequence be ſervice- 
able to every Part of it: But the World ſubſiſts 
upon Alteration, and what it loſes one Way, it 
gets another; for Generation and Corruption are 
no more than Terms of Reference and Reſpect. 
Let theſe Reflections ſatisfy you, and make them 
your Rule to live by : As for Books, never be 
over-eager about them ; ſuch a Fondneſs for read- 
ing will be apt to perplex your Mind, and make 
you die unpleas'd : Be ſure therefore to reſign 
willingly, and go off in good Humour, and hear- 
tily thank the Gods for What you have had. 
IV. Remember how often you have poſtponed 
the minding your Intereſt, and flipp'd thoſe Op- 
portunities the Gods have given you. Tis now 
high Time to conſider, what ſort of World you 
are part of, and from what kind of Governour of 
it you are deſcended : That you have a ſet Period 
aſſign' d you to act in; and unleſs you improve it, 
to brighten and compoſe your Thoughts, will 
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quickly run off with you, and be loſt beyond Re- 


covery. 

V. Take Care always to purſue the Buſineſs in 
Hand with Vigour and Application; remember 
your ſelf a Man, and a Roman; and let the Ac- 
tion be done with all the Dignity and Advantage 
of Circumſtance : Let unaffected Gravity, Hu- 
manity, Freedom, and Juſtice ſhine through it. 
And be {ure you entertain no Fancies, which may 
give check to theſe Qualities. This Taſk 1s very 
practicable, if you will but ſuppoſe every Thing 
you are upon your laſt; if your Appetites and 
Paſſions don't croſs upon your Reaſon ; if you 
ſtand clear of Raſhneſs, and don't complain of 
your Deſtiny, and have nothing of Inſincerity 
and Self- love to infect you. You ſee what a few 
Points a Man has to gain, in order to a Happy 
and Godlike Way of Living; for he that comes 
thus far, performs all which the immortal Powers 
require of him. 

VI. In earneſt, at this rate of Management 
thou uſeſt thy ſelf very coarſly *; neither haſt. 
thou much Time left to do right to thy Honour : 
For Lite hurries off apace ; thine is almoſt up al- 
ready, and yet inſtead of paying a due Regard to 
thy own Reaſon, thou haſt placed thy Happineſs 
in the Fanſies of other Men. 

VII. Don't let Accidents diſturb, or outward 
Objects engroſs your Thoughts, but keep your 
Mind quiet and unengaged, that you may be at 
leiſure to learn ſomewhat that's good; and don't 
ramble from one Thing to another. There is 
likewiſe another dangerous ſort of Roving to be 
avoided : For ſome People are buſy, and yet do 
nothing; they fatigue and wear themſelves out, 
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and yet drive at no Point, nor propoſe any ge- 
neral End of Action or Deſign. 

VIII. A Man can rarely miſcarry by being ig- 

norant of anothers Thoughts, but he that does not 
attend to his own, is certainly unhappy. 
IX. The Reflections following ought always to 
be at hand : To conſider well the Nature of the 
Univerſe, and my own, together with the Com- 
munication and Reference betwixt them ; and in 
what Degree of Proportion and Quality I ſtand, 
with reſpect to the Whole : And that no Mortal 
can hinder me from acting and ſpeaking ſuitably 
to the Condition of my Being. 

X. Theophraſtus, in comparing the Degrees of 
Faults, (as we commonly ſpeak) talks like a Phi- 
loſopher, where he affirms, that y thoſe Inſtances 
of Miſbehaviour which proceed from Deſire, are 
greater than thoſe of which Anger was the Occa- 
ion. For a Man that is angry ſeems to quit his 
Hold unwillingly, to be teaz'd out of his Reaſon, 
and ſtart out of Rule before he is aware. But 
he that runs Riot out of Appetite and Pleaſure, 
is ſway'd by a Libertine Principle, and appears 
a more ſcandalous Offender. The Philoſopher 
therefore was certainly right in pronouncing upon 
the Difference of the Caſe. For the firſt looks 
like an injured Perſon, and is vext, and, as it were, 
forced into a Paſſion, whereas the other begins 
with Inclination, and commits the Fault with « 
Gul. 

XI. Manage all your Actions and Thoughts in 
ſuch a Manner, as if you were uſt going to ſtep 
into the Grave: And what great Matter is tlie 
Buſineſs of "OR? ? If the Gods are in Being, 3 you 
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can ſuffer no Harm : And if they are not, or take 
no Care of us Mortals, why then I muſt tell you, 


that a World without either Gods or Providence, 


is not worth a Man's while to live in. But there's 
no need of this Suppoſition ; the Being of the 


Gods, and their Concern in Human Affairs, is 


— 


beyond Diſpute: And as an Inſtance of this, they 
have put it in his Power not to fall into any Cala- 


mity properly ſo called 2. And if other Misfor- 
tunes (as we count them) had been really Evils, 
they would have provided againſt them too, and 


furniſh'd them with Capacity to avoid them. And 
here I would gladly know, how that which can't 
make the Man worſe, ſhould make his Life ſo? To 
ſpeak clearly, I can never be perſuaded, that the 


Firſt Ca';ſz can be charg'd with the Want of Pow- 


er, Skill, or Inclination, to take Care of theſe 


Matters : Or, that Nature ſhould commit ſuch an 
Errour, as to ſuffer Things really Good and Evil, 
to happen promiſcuouſly to good and bad Men. 
Now, Living and Dying, Honour and Infamy, 
Pleaſure and Pain, Riches and Poverty, all theſe 


Things are the common Allotment of the Vir- 


tuous and Diſorderly: Why ſo? Becauſe they 


have nothing of intrinſick Creditableneſs or Scan- 


dal in their Nature; and therefore to ſpeak pro- 


perly, are neither Good nor Bad. 


XII. A Man's Reaſon will eaſily convince him, 


how quickly all corporeal Things moulder off, and 


vaniſh both in Appearance and Memory, and are 
neither ſo much as ſeen or talk'd of: The ſame 


Faculty will inform him of the Quality and Size 


of the Objects of Senſe, particularly thoſe Which 


— 


2 The Emperour means, that no Man is under a Neceſſi- 


ty of committing an immoral Action. 


charm 
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charm us with Pleaſure, frighten us with Pain, 
or are moſt admir*d upon the Score of Reputa- 
tion. A little thinking will ſhew a Man how in- 
ſignificant, deſpicable, and paltry theſe Things 
are, and how ſoon they wither and go off: Twill 
ſhew one what ſort of Bulk thoſe People are of, 
upon whoſe Fanſy and good Word the Being of 
Fame depends. Thus a Man may examine the 
Point of Dying, which if once abſtracted from the 
Pomp and Terrour of the Idea, 'twill be found 
nothing more than a pure natural Action. Now 
he that dreads the Courſe of Nature is a Child: 
Beſides, therc's general Advantage in the Caſe 2. 
Laftly, we ſhould confider how nigh we are re- 
' lated to the Deny, and in what Part of our Be- 
ing, and what becomes of that honourable Side, 
when the Compoſition is broken. 

XIII. Nothing can be more unhappy than the 
Curioſity of that Man that ranges every where, 
and digs into the Earth for Diſcovery ; that is 
wonderfully buſy to force a Paſſage into other 
Peoples Thoughts, and dive into their Boſom ; 
but does not conſider that his own Mind is large 
enough for Enquiry and Entertainment : And 
that the Care and Improvement of himſelf will 
afford him ſufficient Buſineſs, And how is all 
this to be done? Why, by being neither Paſſio- 
nate nor Heedleſs, nor yet diſpleas'd upon any 
Account either with the Gods or Men. For as 
for the Gods, their Adminiſtration ought to be 
revered, upon the Score of Excellency and Sta- 
tion. And as for Men, their Actions ſhould be 
well taken for the ſake of common Kindred : Be- 
ſides, they are often to be pitied for their Igno- 
rance of Good and Evil: Which Incapacity of 


. 
* See ScR. 3. 
diſcerning 
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+ diſcerning between Moral Qualities, is a greater 


Misfortune than that of a blind Man, who can'. 
diſtinguiſh between White and Black. 

XIV. Suppoſe you were to live Three Thou: 
ſand, or if you pleaſe, Three Millions of Years, 
yet you are to remember, that no Man can loſe 
any other Life than that which he lives by, nei- 
ther is he poſſeſs'd of any other than that which 
he loſes : From whence it follows, that the longeſt 
Life, as we commonly ſpeak, and the ſhorteſt, 
come all to the fame Reckoning. The Proof 


lies thus: The Preſent is of the fame Duration 


every where, and of the ſame Extent to all Peo- 
ple; every Bodies Loſs therefore is of the ſame 
Bigneſs, and reaches no farther than to a Pozn! of 
Time. For, to ſpeak ſtrictly, no Man is capable 
of loſing either the Paſt or the Future; for, how 
can any one be depriv*d of what he has not? So 
that, under this Conſideration, there are two No- 


tions worth the laying up: One 1s, that a little 
while is enough to view the World in, for Things 
are repeated, and come over again apace. Na- 
ture treads in a Circle, and has much the ſame 


Face through the whole Courſe of Eternity: And 
therefore it ſignifies not a Farthing, whether a 
Man ſtands gazing here an Hundred, or an Hun- 
dred Thouſand Years ; for all that he gets by it, 
1s only to ſee the ſame Sights ſo much the oftner. 
The other Hint is, that when the longeſt and ſhort- 
eſt lived Perſons come to die, their Loſs is equal: 
For, as I obſerve, the Preſent is their All, and 
they can ſuffer no farther. 

XV. Monimus, the Cynick Philoſopher, uſed to 
ſay, that all Things were but meer Fanſy and 
Opinion ; pretending there was no infallible Rule 


for the Teſt of Truth and Certainty. Now this 


rallying Expreſſion may undoubtedly prove ſer- 
viceable, 
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viceable, provided one does not turn Sceptick, and 

carry it too far. 
XVI. There are ſeveral Ways of Behaviour 
by which a Man may fink his Quality, uſe his 

Perſon very ſcurvily, and *tis poſſible without 
being aware on't. And this in the Tu% Place is 
more remarkably done by murmuring at any 
thing which happens. By doing thus he makes 
himſelf a ſort of an Excreſcence of the World, 
breaks off from the Conſtitution of Nature, and 
inſtead of a Limb becomes an Ulcer. Again, he 
falls under the ſame Misfortune who hates any 


| Perſon, or Croſſes upon him, with an Intention 


of Miſchief; which is the Caſe of the Angry and 
Revengeful. Thirdly, a Man leſſens and affronts 
himſelf, when he is overcome by Pleaſure, or Pain: 
Fourthly, When he makes uſe of Art, Tricking, 
and Falſhood, in Word or Action. Fiſthly, When 
he does not know what he would be at inga Buſi- 
neſs, but runs on without Thought or Deſign ; 
whereas even the leaſt Undertaking ought to be 
aim'd at ſome End: Now the End of rational 
Beings is to be govern'd by the Laws of Na- 
ture and the Intereſt of the Univer/e; for theſe 
two, are both the oldeſt, and the beſt Rules, we 
can go by. 

X VII. The Extent of human Life is but a Point; 
Matter is in a perpetual Flux: The Faculties of 
Senſe, and Preception, are Weak, and Unpe- 
netrating: The Body ſlenderly put together, 
and but a Remove from Putrefaction: The Soul 
a rambling ſort of a Thing. Fortune and Fu- 
turity, are not to be gueſs'd at; and Fame does 
not always ſtand upon Deſert, and Judgment. 
In a Word; that which belongs to the 1 

ſtreams off like a River; and what the Soul has 
is but Dream and Bubble: Lite, to take it right- 


ly, 


— 
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ly, is no other than a Campaign, or Courſe of 
Travels; and poſthumous Fame has little more 
in't than Silence, and Obſcurity b. What is 
it then that will ſtick by a Man and prove ſig- 
nificant? Why, nothing but Wiſdom, and Phi- 
loſophy. Now the Functions of this Quality 
conſiſt in keeping the Mind from Injury and 
Diſgrace ; ſuperiour to Pleaſure and Pain, free 
from Starts and Rambling, without any Varniſh 
of Diſſembling, and Knavery, and as to Happi- 


neſs, Independent of the Motions of another. 


Farther, Philoſophy brings the Mind to take 


Things as they fall, and acquieſce in the Diſtri- 


butions of Providence; z In as much as all Events 
proceed from the fame Cauſe with it ſelf; and 
above all to have an eaſy Proſpect of Death, as 
being nothing more than diſſolving the Compo- 
ſition, and taking the Elements to Pieces. Now 
if the Elements themſelves are never the worſe 
for running off into one another; what if they 
ſhould all unclaſp, and change their Figure? Why 
ſhould any Man be concernꝰd at the Conſequence? 
All this is but Nature's Method; now Nature 
never does any Miſchief. 

Written at Carnantum, © a Town of Panonia, 

oer Hungary. 
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Book III. 


J. W ought not only to remember, that 


Life is perpetually wearing off, and 
in a literal Conſumption; but alſo to conſi- 


der that if a Man's Line ſhould e e to be 


— CCC 


d See Book 3. Seck. 10. oak & Sect, 35. Suppor d 


to be Presburgh, 


longer 
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longer than ordinary, yet *tis uncertain whether 
his Mind will keep Pace with his Years, and 
afford him Senſe enough for Buſineſs, and Spe- 
culation, and to look into the Nature, Reaſons, 
and References, of Things both human and di- 
vine, for if th: Underſtanding falls off, and the 
Man begins to dote, what does he ſignify ? *Tis 
true the meer. animal Life may go on, he may 
breath and nourith, and be farni d with Per- 
ception and Appetite; but to make any proper 
Ule of himſelt; ro work his Notions to any Clear- 
neſs and Conſiſtency; to ſtate Duty and Circum- 
ſtance, and practice to Decency and Exactneſs; 
to know whether it is Time for him to walk out 
of the World or not d, as to all theſe noble Fun- 
ctions of Reaſon and Judgment, the Man is per- 
fectly dead already. It concerns us therefore to 
puſh forward and make the moſt of our Matters, 
for Death is continually advancing; and beſides 
that, our Underitanding ſometimes dies before 
us, and then the true Purpoſes and Significancy 
of Life are at an End. | 
© TI. *Tis worth ones while to obſerve that the 
leaft Deſign and almoſt unbeſpoken Effects of 
Nature, are not without their Beauty: Thus, to 
uſe a Similitude, there are Cracks, and little 
Breaks on the Surface of a Loaf, which tho? 
never intended by the Baker, have a fort of 
Agreeableneſs in them; which invite the Appe- 
tite. Thus Figs when they are moſt ripe, open 
and gape : And Olives, when they fall of them- 
ſelves and are near decaying, are particularly 
pretty to look at: To go on; the bending of 
an Ear of Corn, the Brow of a Lion, the Foam 
of a Boar, and many other Things, if you take 


The Sroick; allow'd Selt-Murecr. 
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them ſingly, are far enough from being hand- 
ſome, but when they are look'd on as Parts 
of ſomewhat elle, and conſider'd with Reference, 
and Connexion, are both ornamental ee 
ing. Thus, if a Man has but Inclination and 
Thought enough to examine the Product of the 
Univerſe; he'll find the moſt unpromiſing Ap- 
pearances not unaccountable ; and that the more 
remote Appendages have ſomewhat to recom- 
mend them. One thus prepared will perceive 
the Beauty of Life, as well as that of Imitation; 
and be no leſs pleas'd to ſee a Tyger grin in the 
Jower, than in a Painters Shop. Such a one 
will find ſomething agreeable in the Decays-of 
Age, as well as in the Bloſſom of Youth: I grant 
many of theſe Things won't charm us at the firſt 
Bluſh: To pronounce rightly, a Man muſt be 
well affected in the Caſe, and throughly acquaint- 
ed with the Methods and Harmony of Nature. 
III. Hippocrates, who cured ſo many Diſeaſes, 
was not able to recover himſelf: The Cha!doans 
who foretold other Peoples Death, at laſt mer 
with their own. Alexander, Pompey, and Julius 
Cæſar, who had deſtroyed ſo many Towns, and 
cut, off ſo many Thouſands in the Field, were 
forc'd at laſt to march off themſelves : Heraclitus, 
who argued ſo much about the World's being 
fet on Fire, periſh'd himſelf by a Counter-Ele- 
ment, and was drown'd in a Dropſy. Democri- 
tus was caten up with © Lice, and Socrates was 
diſpatched by another fort of Vermin f. And 
what are theſe Inſtances for? Why, to ſhew 
what we muſt all come to. Look you; you are 
got abroad, you have made your Voyage and 


—_— 


© In this Story about Pemocritus, the Emperour ſeems 10 
be ſingular. #* The Informers Anytus and Melitns. 
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your Port; debark then without any more ado; 
if you happen to land upon another World, there 
will be Gods enough to take Care of you: But 
if it be your Fortune to drop into nothing; why 
then your Virtue will be no more ſolicited with 
Pleaſure and Pain; then you'll have done drudg- 
ing for your Carcaſs: Whereas as Matters go now, 
the beſt Moyety of you has ſometimes the worſt 
Office: For if I miſtake not, the one is all Soul, 
and Spirit, whereas the other 1s but Dirt, and 
Putrefaction. | 

IV. For the Future, don't ſpend your Thoughts 
upon other People, unleſs you are put upon 1t by 
common Intereſt. For the prying into foreign 
Buſineſs, that is muſing upon the Talk, Fanſics, 
and Contrivances of another, and gueſſing at 
the wha!, and why of his Actions; all this does 
but make a Man forget himſelf, and ramble 
from his own Reaſon. He ought therefore not 
to work his Mind to no purpoſe, nor throw a ſu- 
perfluous Link into the Chain of Thought; 
and more eſpecially to ſtand clear of Curioſity 
and Malice in his Enquiry. And to come home, 
and make all ſure ; let it be your way to think 
upon nothing but what you could freely diſcover, 
if the Queſtion was put to you: So that if your 
Soul was thus laid open, there would nothing 
appear but what was ſincere, good-natur'd, and 
publick Spirited ; not fo much as one libertine or 
luxurious Fanſy, nothing of Litigiouſneſs, Envy, 
or unreaſonable Suſpicion, or any thing elſe, 
which would not bear the Light, without bluſh- 

ing. A Man thus qualified, may be allowed the 
_ firſt Rank among Mortals, he is a ſort of Prieſt, 
and Miniſter of the Gods, and makes a right 
Uſe of the Deity within 8 him; by the Aſſiſt- 


8 So the Emperour calls the Soul or Reaſoning Faculty. 
| | anczy 
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ance of which he is preſerv'd uninfected with 


Pleaſure, invulnerable againſt Pain; out of the 
Reach of Injury, and above the Malice of ill 


People. Thus he wreſtles for the nobleſt Prize b, 


ſtands firm on the moſt ſhippery Ground, and keeps 
his Feet againſt all his Paſſions; to go on with 
him, his Honeſty is right Sterling, and touches 
as well as it looks; he always reſigns to Provi- 
dence, and meets his Fate with Pleaſure: He 
never minds other Peoples Thoughts or Actions, 
unleſs publick Reaſon and general Good require 
it. No; he confines himſelf to his own Buſineſs, 
and contemplates upon his Poſt, and Station ; 
and endeavours to do the firſt as it ſhould be, and 
believe well of the latter: I ſay of the latter; for 


Fate is both inevitable, and convenient. He 
_ conſiders that all rational Beings are of Kin; and 
that general Kindneſs and Concern for the whole 


World is no more than a Piece of Humanity. 
That every ones good Opinion is not worth the 
gaining; but only of thoſe who live up to the 
Dignity of their Nature. As for others, he knows 
their Way of Living, and their Company ; their 
publick and their private Diſorders; and why 


indeed ſhould he value the. Commendation of 


ſuch People, who are ſo Vitious and Fantaſtical, 


as not to be able to pleaſe themſelves? 


V. Be not haled, ſelfiſh, unadviſed, or Paſſi- 


onate in any Thing you do; don't affect Quaint- 


neſs and Points of Wit: Neither talk, nor 
meddle more than is neceſſary. Take Care that 
your tutelar Genius i has a creditable Charge to 
preſide over; that you appear in the Character 
of your Sex, and Age; act like a Roman Em- 
perour, that loves his Countrey : And be always 


n An Alluſion to the Diverſions and Wreſtling in the Circus. 
i The Mind, or Powers of Reaſon, | e 
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in a Readineſs to quit the Field *, at the firſt 
ſounding of the Retreat. In the mean Time 
manage your Credit ſo, that you need neither 
ſwear your ſelf, nor want a Voucher. Let your 
Air be chearful ; depend not upon foreign Sup- 
ports, nor beg your Happineſs of another. And 
in a Word, never throw away your Legs to 
ſtand upon Crutches. . 

VI. If in the whole Compaſs of human Life, 
you find any thing preferable to Juſtice and 
Truth, to Temperance, and Fortitude; to a 
Mind ſelt-ſatisfied with its own rational Conduct, 
and entirely reſign'd to Fate: If, I ſay, you know 
any Thing better than this, never baulk your Fan- 
ſy, count it your ſupreme Happineſs, and make 
the moſt on't you can. But if there is nothing 
more valuable than that the Genius and Spirit 
within you |! ſhould be abſolute in its Reaſon, 
Maſter of its Appetites, enquire nicely. into the 
Quality of an Object. If there's nothing more 


to be vwiſh'd than that, with Socrates, it ſhould 


ſtand off from the Impreſſions of Senſe; ſub- 
mit to the Government of the Gods, and be 
helpful, and benevolent to mankind: If all 
Things are Trifles with reſpect to this, don't 
divide your Inclinations, miſplace your Thoughts, 
and weaken your Satisfaction, by any foriegn Pur- 


ſuits: Rational Choice and benevolent Deſign 


ſhould never be check'd. Bur if you are for 
trying Tricks, and compounding the Matter; 
if Popularity and Power, if Wealth and Plea- 
ſure once ſtrike your Fanſy, you're gone: Theſe 
new Favourites will govern your Motions, and 
ride you at Diſcretion. Let your Choice there- 
fore run all one Way, and be bold, and reſolute 


es. 


3 
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for that which is Bet. Now Uſe and Significan- 
cy is the proper Teſt of this Quality: So 
that the Queſtion will be whether a Thing is 
ſerviceable to your rational Capacity ; if ſo, cloſe 
with the Offer; but if *tis no more than a ſenſual. 
Advantage, hold your Hand; and that you may 
diſtinguiſh rightly, keep yourJudgment unbyaſs'd, 
and don't let it ſtick in the outfide of Matters. 
VII. Don't be fond of any Thing, or think 
that for your Intereſt, which makes you break 
your Word, quit your Modeſty, be of a Diſſem- 
bling, Suſpicious, or outragious Humour; which 
puts you upon hating any Perſon, and inclines 
you to any Practice, which won't bear the Light, 
and look the World in the Face. For he that 
values the Virtue of his Mind, and the Dignity 
of his Reaſon before all other Things, is eaſy 
and well fortified, and has nothing for a Tragedy 
to work on; he laments under no Misfortune, 
and wants neither Solitude nor Company; and 
which is ſtill more, he neither flies Death, nor 
purſues it; but is perfectly indifferent about the 
Length and Shortneſs of his Life. And if he 
was to expire this Moment, the Want of Warning 
would not ſurprize him; he'd ne'er ſtruggle for 
more Time, but go off with Decency and Honour. 
Indeed he is ſolicitous about nothing but his own 
Conduct, and for fear he ſhould fail in the Fun- 
ctions of Reaſon, Prudence, and Generoſity. 
VIII. If you examine a Man that has been 
well diſciplined by Philoſophy ; you'll find no- 
thing that's unſound, foul, or falſe in him: No- 
thing that's ſervile, foppiſh, or fond; no ſelfiſh, 
no obnoxious, and abſconding Practices: To 
give him his due, his Buſineſs is always done; 
his Life may be ſhort, but never imperſect: So 
that 
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that no Body can ſay he goes off the Stage before 
the Play is quite Acted. 

IX. The Happineſs of your Life depends upon 
the Quality of your Thoughts, therefore guard 


accordingly: And take Care that you entertain 


no Notions unſuitable to Virtue and reaſonable 
Nature; now in order to this, you muſt be war 
in your Aſſent, obedient to the Gods, and bene- 
volent to Mankind. 


X. As for other Speculations, throw them 1 


out of your Head, excepting thoſe few Precepts 
above mention'd, remembring withal, that every 
Man's Life lies all within the Preſent; for the Paſt 
is ſpent, and done with, and the Fu is uncer- 
tain: Now the Preſent, if ſtrictly examin'd, is but 
a Point of Time. Well then! I. ife moves in a very 
narrow Compaſs; yes, and Men live in a poor 


Corner of the World too: And the moi: laſting 
Fame will ſtretch but to a forry Extent. The Paſ- 


lage on't is uneven and craggy, and therefore it 
can't run far. The frequent Breaks of $4rc7/1977 Crop 
it in the Conveyance: For alas! poor tranſitory 
Mortals, know little either of themſelves, or of 
thoſe who were long before them. 

XI. To the foregoing Hints you may add this 
which follows. And thar is to ſurvey and define 
every Object and Thought extraordinary; and 
that with ſuch Penetration, as to diſſect it through- 
out, pull off its Maſk and Fucus, and view it in 
its naked Eſſence: To call the Whole, and the 
Parts by their true Names; and be truly inform- 
ed of their Force and Nature, both ſingle, and 


in Compoſition. For nothing is ſo likely to raiſe 


the Mind to a Pitch of Greatneſs, as to bring Ac- 
cidents, Perſons, and Pretenſions to a true Teſt. 
For Inſtance, To be ready to tell ones ſelf, ro 
what ſort of purpoſe this thing ſerves, and what 
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fort of World 'tis which makes uſe on't? What 
Proportion of Value it bears to the Univerſe, and 
what to Men in particular; to Men, I ſay, who 
are Citizens of that great m Capitol, in reſpect of 
which, all other Towns are no more than ſingle 
Families. To return: My Buſineſs is to examine 
nicely into the preſent Object; to know what ' tis 
made on, and how Jong twill laſt; what Virtue 
it requires of me, and gives Occaſion to z; Whe- 
ther Fortitude or Truth, Good Nature or Good 
Faith, Simplicity, Frugality, and ſo forth: Upon 
every Impreſſion and Accident, a Man ſhould be 
ready to pronounce, This was ſent me by Hea- 
ven; this 18 a Conſequence of Deſtiny ; thts 
comes from Chance, over-ruted by Providence; 
and this other was done by one of the fame 
Clan, n Family, and Corporation with my ſelf: 
Tis true, I don't like the Uſage, but the Man 
was a Stranger to the Relation he ſtood in, and 
knew no better. But J am under none of this 
Miſtake, and therefore I will be juſt and friendly 
to him, and treat him by the Laws of Common 
Society; for why ſhould any Man forfeit for his 
Ignorance, and loſe a natural Right? However, 
as to Things indifferent ", I ſhall take Care to look 
into them too, and rate them according to their 
reſpective Value. 

XII. It you will be govern'd by Reaſon, and 
manage a lies before you with Induſtry, Vi- 
gour, and Temper; if you won't run out after 
new Game, but keep your Mind ſtanch, and well 
diſciplined, as if this Trial of Behaviour was your 
laſt: And then, if you will but ſtick to your Mea- 
ſures, and be t true to the beſt of your ſelf, and 


= The World. = See Book >. Se i.  » The Stocks 


. Teckon'd all Things indifferent, excepting Honeſty and Vu» 
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keep 
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keep your Fears and Deſires from going farther: 
If living up to your Nature, minding an Oppor- 
tunity, and ſtanding boldly by the Truth; if theſe 
Things, I ſay, will ſatisfy you, you may be a 
happy Man : Now, if you are but willing, the 
World can't hinder you from doing all this. 
XIII. As your Surgeons have their Inſtruments 
ready for ſudden Occaſions, ſo be you always fur- 
niſh'd with Rules and Principles, to let you into 
the Knowledge and Extent of Things Huniane 
and Divine ; for theſe Two have their Reference 
and Connection with each other. The Conſe— 
quence is, that your whole Practice ought to turn 
upon this Suppoſition: For without looking into 
the Nature and Adminiſtration of the Gods, you'll 
fail in your Behaviour towards Men; and thus 
the Reaſoning holds backward, to the other fide 
of the Argument. 2 

XIV. Don't go too far in your Books, and over- 
graſp your ſelf. Alas ! you have no Time left to 
peruſe your ? Diary, to read over the Gr-ek and 
Roman Hiſtory, or ſo much as your own Common- 
Place-Book, which you collected to ſerve you when 
you were old: Come, don't flatter and deceive _ 

our ſelf; look to the main Chance, to the End 
and Deſign of Reading, and mind Life more than 
Notion : I fay, if you have a Kindneſs for your 
Perſon, drive at the Practice, and help your ſelf, 
for that 1s in your own Power. 

XV. Many People don't know the true Com- 
paſs and Extent of Language: For Inſtance, they 
an't aware in how many Senſes the Words, to 
Steal, to Buy, to Sw, to be at Quiet, may be 
taken, nor how much Meaning the Duries of Lite 
Carry in them, Theſe Actions are commonly 


— — — 
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either ſtraiten'd in the Notion, or miſapplied in 
the End. To ſay no more on't, he that would 
view this Matter rightly, muſt think a little, and 
look inward. / | 
XVI. There are three Things which belong to 

a Man ; the Body, the Soul, and the Mind : And 
as to the 4 Properties of the Diviſion, Senſation 
belongs to the Body, Appetite to the Soul, and 
Reaſon to the Mind. To have the Senſes affect- 
ed, and be ſtamp'd with the Impreſſion of an Ob- 
ject, is common to Brutes and Cattle: To be hur- 
ried and convulſed with Paſſion; is the Quality of 
Beaſts of Prey. and Men of Pleaſure ; of Liber- 
tines ander Tyrants; of Athieſts and Traytors ; 
and of thoſe who don't care what they do, when 
no body fees them: And fince theſe Qualities are 
both coarſe and common, let's find out the Mark. 
of a Man of Probity. His Diſtinction then lies, 
in keeping Reaſon at the Head of Practice, and 
being eaſy in his Condition : To live in a Crowd 
of Objects, without ſuffering either in his Senſe, 
his Virtue, or his Quiet : To have a good under- 
itanding at home, and be govern'd by that divine 
Principle within him : To be all Truth in his 
Words, and Juſtice in his Actions: And if the 
whole World ſhould diſbelieve his Integrity, diſ- 
pz his Character, and queſtion his Happineſs, 
*d neither take it ill in the leaſt, nor alter his 
Meaſures ; but purſue the Ends of Living, with 


2 the Honeſty, Eaſe, and Reſignation imagin- 


The Emperour makes a Diſtinction between the Soul 
nd 2 Mind, or Spirit. *The Greek mentions Phalaris 
nd Nero. | | 
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Book IV. 


I. xx 7JHen the Mind acts up to Nature, and is 
rightly diſpos'd, ſhe takes Things as they 
come, ſtands looſe in her Fanſy, and tacks about 
with her Circumſtances : As for fixing the Con- 
dition of her Fortune, ſhe is not at all ſolicitous 
about that. Tis true, ſhe is not perfectly indif- 
ferent, ſne moves forward with a Preference in 
her Choice; but then 'tis always with a Reſerve 
of Acquieſcence, and being eaſy in the Event: 
And if any thing comes croſs, ſhe falls to work 
upon't, and, like Fire, converts it into Fuel. For, 
as this Element, when *tis weak, is eaſily put out, 
but when once well kindled, it ſeiſes upon what 
lies next, ſubdues it into its own Nature, and en- 
_ creaſes by Reſiſtance. 
II. Let every Action tend to ſome Point, and 
be perfect in its kind. ; 2 
III. Tis the Cuſtom of People, to go tg unfre- 
quented Places and Countrey Seats for Retire- 
ment; and this has been your Method formerly. 
But after all, this is but a vulgar Fanſy; for 'tis 
in your Power to withdraw into your ſelf when- 
ever you have a mind to*'t. Now ones own Breaſt 
is a Place the moſt free from Crowd and Noiſe in 
the World, if a Man's Retroſpections are eaſy, his 
Thoughts entertaining, and his Mind well in Or- 
der. Your Way is therefore to make frequent 
Uſe of this Retirement, and refreſb your Virtue 
in't. And to this End, be always provided with 
a few ſhort unconteſted Notions, to keep your 
Underſtanding true, and make you eaſy in your 
| Buſineſs. For Inſtance, what is it that troubles 
vou? Is it the Wickedneſs of the World, and the 
il Uſage you meet with? If this be your Caſe, 
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out with your Antidote, and conſider, that Man- 
kind were made for mutual Advantage ; that 
Forbearance 1s one Part of Juſtice, and that Peo- 
ple miſbehave themſelves againſt their Will f. 
Conſider likewiſe, how many Men have embroyl'd 
themſelves, and ſpent their Days in Diſputes and 
Animoſities ; and what did they get by it ? Why, 
they had more Trouble, and it may be, leſs of 
Life than they would have had. Be quiet then, 
and don't difturb your ſelf to no Purpoſe. But 
it may be the Government of the World does 
not pleaſe you: Take out rother Notion, and 
argue thus. Either Providence or Chance, fits at 
the Helm; if the firſt, the Adminiſtration can't be 
queſtion*d ; if the latter, there's no mending on't: 
Beſides, you may remember, that the World is, 
as it were, one great City and Corporation. But 
poſſibly the ill State of your Health afflicts you: 
Pray reflect, your Soul does not lie in your Lungs, 
nor your Reaſon in your Breath, ſo that if you 
are ſomewhat Aſthmatick, or out of Order, tis 
no ſuch great Matter : No, not if your Mind will 
retire, and take a View of her own Privilege and 
Power; and when ſhe has done this, recollect 
her Philoſophy about Pleaſure and Pain ; and to 
which ſhe has formerly aſſented. Well! It may 
be the Concern of Fame fits hard upon you : It 
you are pinch'd here, conſider how quickly all 
Things vaniſh, and are forgotten ; what an im- 
menſe Chaos there ſtands ; what an Extent of 
Darkneſs and Confuſion, on either ſide of Eter- 
nity *. Applauſe ! Conſider the Emptineſs of the 
Sound, the precarious Tenure, the little Judgment 


th. 


See Book 8. Sec. 14. where the Emperour gives his 
Reaſons for this Paradox. * Of Eternity paſt, and Eter- 
nity to come. 
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of thoſe that give it us, and the narrow Compaſs 
tis confin'd to: For the whole Globe is but a 
Point; and of this little, how little is inhabited? 
And where *tis peopled, you'll have no Reaſon 
to brag either of the Number, or Quality of your 
Admirers. Upon the whole; Don't forget ro 
retire into the Seat of your Reaſon; and above 
all Things, let there be no haling, nor anne 
in the Caſe, but move freely and gracefully, an 
manage Matters like a Man of Senſe and Spirit, 
like a Burgher of the whole World, and like a 
Creature that muſt die ſhortly. And among the 
reſt of your Stock, let theſe rwo Maxims be al- 
ways ready; Firſt, That *tis not Things, but 
Thoughts, which give Diſturbance; for Things 
keep their Diſtance, and teaſe no Body, till 
Fanſy raiſes the Spleen, and grows untoward. 
The Second is, to conſider, that the Scene 
is juſt ſhifting and ſliding off into nothing; and 
that you your ſelf have ſeen abundance of great 
| Alterations. In a Word, generally ſpeaking, 

the World is all Revolution and Conduct, = lit- 
tle better than Fanſy. 

IV. If the Faculty of Underſtanding lies in Com- 
mon amongſt us all, then Reaſon, the Effect of it, 
muſt be common too: That Reaſon, I ſay, which 
—— Practice by Commands and Prohibitions. 
From whence we may conclude, that Mankind are 
under one common Regulation; and if under one 
common Law, they muſt be Fellow -Citigens, and 
belong to the ſame Body politick. From whence 
*rwill jollow, that the whole World is uponthe Mat- 
ter but one Common-wealth : For certainly there is 
no other Society in which Mankind can be incorpo- 


„See Book g. Seck. 19. Book 8. SeR. 47. & alib. 
* See Book 2. Se. 15. | | 
rated, 
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rated. Now this common Fund of Underſtanding, 
Reaion, and Law, is a Commodity of this ſame 
Country, or which Way do Mortals light on't? 
For as the four Diſtinctions in my Body belong 
to ſome general Head, and Species of Malter; for 
Inſtance; The Earthy Part in Me comes from the 
Diviſion of Earth; the Wairy belongs to another 
Element, the Airy Particles flow from a third 
Spring, and thoſe of Fire from one diſtinct from 
all the Former. For by the Way, Nething can 
no more produce Something, than Something can 
ſink into Nothing: And thus in Proportion to 
the Reaſoning upon my Conſtitution, our *Uz- 
derſtanding muſt have a Cauſe, and proceed from 
ſome Quarter or other. 3 

V. Death, and Generation are both Myſteries 
of Nature, and ſomewhat reſemble each other: 
For the firſt does but untwiſt thoſe Elements 
the latter had wrought together: Now there's 
nothing that a Man needs be aſham'd of in all this; 
nothing but what his Reaſon may digeſt; and 
what reſults from his Make and Conſtitution. 
VI. Practices and Humours are generally of 
a Piece; ſuch Uſage from ſuch ſort of Men is in 
a Manner neceſſary: To be ſurpriz'd at it, is in 
effect to Wonder at the cager Quality of Vine- 
gar Y. Pray conſider that both you, and your 
Enemy are dropping off, and that e'er long your 
very Memories will be extinguiſh'd. | 
VI. Don't ſuppoſe you are hurt, and your Com- 
plaint Aſes, and then no Damages will be done. 

VIII. That which does not make a Man worſe, does 
not make him live worſe; and by Conſequence he 
has no harm by't either one Way or t'other. 


Tis probable the Emperour made this Reflexion , upon 
receiving ſome great Injury, 15 
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IX. Nature was oblig' d to act in this Manner, 


for her own Convenience. 

X. Take notice that all Events * turn upon 
Merit and Congruity. Which if you obſerve 
nicely, you'll] not only perceive a Connexion 
and Effects, but a ſovereign 
Diſtribution of Juſtice; which preſides in the 

I ion, and gives every Thing its Due. 
Go on with this Remark; and let all your Acti- 
ons anſwer the Character of a good Man, I mean 

a good Man, in the Strictneſs and Notion of Phi- 
loſophy. 

XI. If a Man affronts you, don't go into his 
Opinion, or think juſt as he would have you: 
No, look upon Things as Reality preſents them, 
and form your judgment accordingly. 

XII. Be always provided with Principles for 
the following Purpoſes: Firſt, To engage in no- 
thing but what Reaion dictates, what the ſove- 
reign and legiſlative Part of you ſhall ſug 
for the Intereſt of Mankind. Secondly; 1 be 
diſpoſed to quit your Opinion, and alter your 
Meaſures, when a Friend ſhall give you good 
Grounds for fo doing. But then the Reaſons of 
changing your Mind ought to be drawn from the 
Conſiderations of Juſtice, publick Good, or ſome 
ſuch generous Motive; and not becauſe it pleaſes 
your Fanſy, or promotes your Reputation. 

XIII. Have you any Senſe in your Head? Yes : 
Why don't you make uſe on't then? For if this 
Faculty does but do its Part, I can't ſee what 
more you need wiſh for. 

XIV. At preſent your Nature is diſtiaguiſh'd 
and ſtands apart; but &er long you'lt vaniſh in- 
to che Whole : Or if you pleaſe you'll be return 0 


— 


5 That is, which proceed from the firſt Cauſe, 


anto 
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into that active and prolifick Reaſon: which gave 
you your Being *. 1 
XV. When Frankincenſe is thrown upon the 
Altar, one Grain uſually falls before another; 
but then the Diſtance of Time is inſignificant b. 

XVI. The ſeeming Singularities of Reaſon 
quickly wear off: Do but ſtick cloſe to the Prin- 
ciples of Wiſdom, and thoſe who take you now 
for a Monkey, or a Madman, will make a Ged 
of you in a Week's time. 3 
XVI. Don't manage as if you had ten Thou- 
ſand Years to throw away: Look you; Death 
ſtands at your Elbow; make the moſt of your 
Minute, and be good for ſomething, while tis 
in your Power. 3 

XVIII. What a great deal of Time and Eaſe 
that Man gains who is not troubled with the 
Spirit of Curioſity: Who lets his Neighbours 
Thoughts and Behaviour alone, confines his In- 
ſpections to himſelf ; and takes Care of the Points 
of Honeſty and Conſcience. Truly, as Agatho 
obſerves, this malicious trifling Humour ought 
to be check'd. In a Word, we muſt keep to 
our own Buſineſs, for Rambling and Impertinence 
is not to be endur'd. EL 
XIX. He chat is fo very ſolicitous about being 
talk'd of when he is dead, and makes his Me- 
mory his Inclination, does not conſider that all 
his Admirers will quickly be gone. That his 
Fame will grow leſs in the next Generation, and 
flag upon the Courſe; and like a Ball that's hand- 
ed from one to another, *twill be dropt at laſt; but 


— 


* The Stoicks ſuppos d the Soul a Part of the Deity; and 
that it was abſorb'd in him after Death. d This Thought 
is to ſhew, that the Difference between a long and ſhort Life, 
as we call it, is inconſiderable with reſpect to Etertity. 


granting 
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granting your Monuments and your Men immor- 
tal, what's their Panegyrick to you, when you 
are dead, and know nothing of the Matter? 
And if you were living, what would Commen- 
dation ſignify, unleſs for the Convenience of Imi- 
tation? To conclude ; if you depend thus ſervile- 
ly upon the good Word of other People, you'll 
act below your Nature, and neglect the Improve- 
ment of your ſelf. 

XX. Whatever is good, has that Quality from 
it ſelf; 'tis finiſn'd by its own Nature, and Com- 
mendation is no Part of it. Why then a thing 
is neither better, nor worſe, for being prais'd. 
This holds concerning Things which are call'd 
Good in the common Way of ſpeaking as the Pro- 
ducts of Nature and Art; what do you think 
then of that which deferves this Character in the 
ſtricteſt Propriety? Do you imagine it wants any 
Thing foreign to compleat the Idea? What is 
your Opinion of Truth, good Nature and Sobri- 
ety? Do any of theſe Virtues ſtand in need of a 
good Word; or are they the worſe for a bad 
one? I hope a Diamond will ſhine neer the leſs 
for a Man's being filent about the Worth ont; 
neither is there any Neceſſity of flouriſhing up- 
on a Piece of Gold, to preſerve the Intrinſick of 
the Mettal. 

XXI. If human Souls have a Being after Death, 
which Way has the Air made room for them from 
all Eternity? Pray how has the Earth been ca- 


pacious enough to receive all the Bodies buried 


in't? The Reſolution of this latter Queſtion will 

fatisfy the former, For as a Corps after ſome Con- 

tinuance turns into Duſt, and makes way for an- 
other; ſo when a Man dies, and the Spirit is 
let looſe into the Air, it holds out for ſome Time, 

after which it wears off and drops in " bn. 
n 
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And when Things come to this Paſs, *tis either 
renew*d, and lighted up into another Soul ©; or 
elſe abſorb'd into that of the Univerſe; and thus 
they make room for Succeſſion. And this may 
ſerve for an Anſwer upon the Suppolition of 
the Soul's ſurviving the Body. Beſides, we 
are not only to conſider the vaſt Number of 
Bodies diſpos'd of in the Manner above men- 
tioned ; but what an infinite are every Day de- 
vour' d by Mankind, and other living Creatures, 
and as it were buried in their Stomachs; and yet 

the Tranſmutation of the Food into Blood and 
Humours, and by the Conveyance of Perſpiration, 
there's Stowage enough. And now which Way 
can a Man take a Proſpect of the Truth, and trace 
the Hiſtory of Nature? Why in order to this, 
you muſt divide the thing in Queſtion, into Mat- 
ter and Form 4. | 

XXII. Don't run Riot: Keep your Under- 
ſtanding true, © and your Intentions honeſt. 
XXIII. Whatever is agreeable to you, O Uni- 
verſe f, is ſo to me too. Your Things are never 
miſtim'd. Your Methods are acceptable, and 
your Seaſons all Spring and Summer to me! From 
Tou all things proceed, ſubſiſt in you, and return 
to You. And if the Poet call'd Athens the City 
beloved by Cecrops, why mayn't the World be ſtyl'd 
the Favourite Town of Jupiter? 

XXIV. If you would live at your Eaſe, ſays 
Democritus, Manage but a few Things. I think it 
had been better, if he had ſaid, Do nothing but 


— 


» The Stzoicks held the Soul a Compoſition of Fire and 
Air, but Fire was the Predominant Element. 4 By Form 
the Seoicks meant God, or the efficient Cauſe of all Things. 

e See Book 5. Sect. 36. Book 7. Sect. 54. f Bythe World 
the Stoicłs ſometimes underſtood God. . | 
e what 
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what is neceſſary ; and what becomes one made 
for Society; nothing but what Reaſon preſcribes, 
and in the Order too ſhe preſcribes jt. For by 
this Rule a Man may both ſecure the Quali- 
ty, and draw in the Bulk of his Buſineſs; and 
have the double Pleaſure of making his Actions 
d, and few into the Bargain. For the great- 
eſt Part of what we ſay and do, being unneceſſary; 
if this were but once retrench'd, we ſhould have 
both more Leiſure, and leſs Diſturbance. And 
therefore before a Man ſets forward he ſhould 
aſk himſelf this Queſtion; Am I not upon the 
Verge of ſomething, unneceſſary and impertinent? 
Farther ; we ſhould apply this Hint to what we 
Think, as well as to what we Do; for Impertinence 
of Thought draws unneceſſary Action after it. 
XXV. Bring the Matter to an Iſſue, make an 
Experiment upon your ſelf, and examine your 
Proficiency in a Life of Virtue; try how you 
can acquieſce in your Fate, and whether your 
own Honeſty, and good Nature will content 
„„ 1785 
: XX VI. Have you ſeen one ſort of Fortune? 
Pray view Yother too; ne' er be difturb'd, but 
reduce your Perſon to its natural Bulk; and be 
not concern'd for more than belongs to you. Is 


any Man guilty of a Fault? *Tis to himſelf then. 


Has any Advantage happen'd to you? *Tis the 
Bounty "2 Pate: Tos al of * pre-ordain'd 
you by the univerſal Cauſe. Upon the Whole; 
Lite is but ſhort, therefore be juſt, and prudent; 
and make your moſt on't; and when you di- 
vert your ſelf, be always upon your Guard, 

XXVII. The World is either the Effect of 
Contrivance or Chance; if the latter, tis a World 
for all that, that is to ſay, tis a regular and beau- 
tiful Structure. Now can any Man diſcover Sym- 
| b _— metry. 
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metry in his own Shape, and yet take the Uni- 
verſe for an Heap of Rubbiſh? I ſay the Univerſe, 


in which the very Diſcord and Confuſion of the 


Elements ſettles into Harmony and Order 8. 
XXVIII. There are ſeveral forts of ſcandalous 
Tempers, ſome Malicious, and ſome Effeminate, 
others Obſtinate, Brutiſh, and Savage. Some Hu- 
mours are Childiſh and Silly: Some Falſe, and 
others Scurrilous, ſome Mercenary and ſome 
Tyranmical. 3 


XXIX. Not to know what's in the World, 


and not to know what's done in the World, comes 
much to the ſame Thing, and a Man is one 
Way no leſs a Stranger, than t'other. To pro- 
ceed; he is no better than a Deſerter that re- 
nounces publick Reaſon, and the Laws of Pro- 
vidence. He is a blind Man, that winks with 


his Underftanding; and he is a Beggar that is 


not furmſhed at Home, but wants the Aſſiſtance 
of another. He that frets himſelf Sore becauſe 
Things don't happen juſt as he would have them, 
is but a ſort of an Ulc:r of the World; by mur- 
muring at the Courſe of Nature, he quits the 


univerſal W and gains only the Diſtinction of | 


a Diſeaſe. Never conſidering that the ſame 
Cauſe which produced the diſpleaſing Accident, 
made him too. And laſtly, that is Selfiſh, 
narrow-Soul'd, and ſets up for a ſeparate Intereſt, 
is a kind of voluntary Ozi-Law, and difincor- 
porates himſelf from Mankind. 

XXX. This Philoſopher has never a Waſt⸗ 
coat to his Coat, t'other n&er a Book to 
read, and a third is half naked, and yet they 
are none of them diſcouraged : One learned Man 


s This Section is levelled againſt the Hypothefis of Epi- 
curus. | 
3 | . has 
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has nothing for his Somach, nor another for his- 
Lectures; however, they are reſolv'd to ſtarve on, 
and be i iſe in deſpight of Misfortune. 

XXXI. Be fatisfy'd with your Buſineſi, and 
learn to love what you were bred to: And as to 
the Remainder of your Life, be entirely reſign'd, 
and let the Gods do their Pleaſure : And when 
this is done, be neither Slave nor Tyrant to any 
body. | 

XXXII. To begin ſomewhere ; conſider how 
Buſineſs, Humour, and Fortune, went with the 
World in Veſpaſian's Time; conſider this, I ſay, 
and you'll find Mankind juſt at the ſame paſs they 
are now. Some Marrying, and ſome concern'd in 
Education ; ſome Sick, and ſome Dying ; ſome 
Fighting, and ſome Feaſting ; ſome drudging at 
the Plough, and ſome upon the Exchange; ſome 
were too Afable, and ſome over-grown with Con- 
ceit; one was full of Jealouſy, and Cother of 
Knavery : Here you might find a Parcel wiſhing 
for the Death of their Friends; and there a ſedi- 
tious Club complaining of the Times; ſome lov'd 

their Wenches, and ſome their Bags; ſome graſp'd 
at the Conſulſhip, and ſome at the Scepter. Well! 
All's over with that Generation long ſince. Come 
forward then to the Reign of Trajan; now here 
you'll find Mortals in the ſame Circle of Buſineſs 
and Folly they were in before: But they are all 
gone too. Go on with the Contemplation, and 
carry it to other Times and Countries; and here 
you'll ſee abundance of People, very buſy and 
big with their Projects, drop off preſently, and 
moulder to Duſt and Aſhes : More particularly re- 
collect thoſe within your own Memory, who have 
been hurry'd on in theſe vain Purſuits ; how they 
have over-look*d the Dignity of their Nature, 
and thoſe better Satisfactions in their own Power. 
M 2 And 
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And here you muſt remember to proportion your 
Concern to the Weight and Importance of Buſi- 
neſs : Thus you'll be ſafe againſt trifling, and part. 
with Amuſements without Regret. 

XXXIII. Thoſe Words which were formerly 
current and proper, are now become obſolete 
and barbarous. Alas! Fhis 1s not all: Fame 
tarniſnes in Time too, and Men grow out of 
Faſhion, as well as Language. Thoſe celebrated 
Names of Camillus, Cæſo, and Voleſus are antiqua- / 
ted; thoſe of Scipio, Cato, and Augyſtus, will have 
the ſame Fortune; and thoſe of Adrian and An- 
toninus muſt follow: All theſe Things are tran- 
fitory, and quickly ſwallow'd up in Oblivion. I 
fpeak this of thoſe who have been the Wonder 
of their Age, and ſhin'd with unuſual Luſtre : 
But as for the reſt, they are no ſooner dead, than 
forgotten. And if you could perpetuate your 
Memory, what does Fame Everlaſting ſignifie? 
Meer Stuff! What then is it, that's worth ones 
while to be concern'd for? Why, nothing but 

this ; to bear an honeft Mind, to act for the Good 
of Society; to deceive no body; to foreſee the 
worſt, and be contented with what happens, up- 
on the Score both of the Cauſe and the Neceſſity. 

XXNXIV. Put your ſelf frankly into the Hands 
of Fate, and let her ſpin you out what Fortune 
the pleaſes. bk 4, 

XXXV. He that does a memorable Action, 
and thoſe that report it, are all but ſhort-liv'& 
Things. 3 ä 

XXXVI. Accuſtom your ſelf to conſider, that 
whatever 1s produc'd, is produc'd by Alteration : 
That Nature loves nothing ſo much as ſhifting 
the Scene, and bringing new Perſons upon the 
Stage, To ſpeak clolely ; the Deſtruction of one 
Thing, is the making of another; and that which 

e . allt. 
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Jabſifts at preſent, is, as it were, the Seed of Suc- 
ceſſion, which ſprings from it. But if you take 
Serd in the common Notion, and confine it to 
the Field, or the Garden, you have a dull Fanſy. 
— XXXVIL You are juſt taking leave of the 
World ; and don't you know what you are, and 
what you are not? Han't you done with unneceſ- 
ſary Defires ? Are you not yet above Diſturbance 
and Suſpicion, and fully convinc'd, that nothing 
without your own Will can hurt you? Have you 
not yet learn'd to be Friends with every body, 


and that to be an Honeſt Man, is the only Way * 


to be a Wiſe one ? 

XXXVIIL To underſtand the true Quality of 
People, you muſt look. into their Minds, and 
examine their Purſuits.and Averſions. 

XXXIX. Your Pain can't lie in another Man's 
Head, neither_can his Miſmanagement be your 
Misfortune: Nay farther, the Declenſion of your 


Health, or the Accidents in your Carcaſs, need 
not affect you. Where then are you Paſſive and 
Vulnerable ? Why, in that Part of you that forms 


Judgments and Opinions of Things. Don't ima- 
gine you are hurt, and you are impregnable : 
Suppoſe then your Fleſh was hack'd, ſear'd, or 
putrified, for your Life let your F anſy lie ſtill b; 
that is, don't conclude what is common to good 
or ill Men can be Good or Evil in it ſelf: For 
that which may be every body's Lot, muſt in its 
own Nature be indifferent. 


XL. You ought frequently to conſider, that 


the World is an Animal i, conſiſting of one Sou! 


and Body; that an univerſal Senſe runs through 


—_ " 4 * 


ns wes A * * „ 


* 


b A Stoical Rhodomontade. i The Stoicks believ d the 
World animazed, and that God was the Soul of it. 
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the whole Maſs of Matter. You ſhould likewiſe 
reflect how Nature acts by a joint Effort, and as 
it were altogether ; and how every Thing con- 
tributes to the Being of every Thing. And laſt- 
ly, what Connection and Subordination there is 
betwecn Cauſes and Effects. 

XLI. Would you know what you are? E/ ie. 
{11s will tell you, that you are a living Soul, that 
drags a Carcajs about with her. 

XLII. Things that ſubſiſt upon Change, and 
owe their Being to Inſtability, can neither be con- 
ſiderably Good Hor Bad k. 

XLIII. The World hurries off apace, and Time 
is like a rapid River: A Thing is no ſooner well 
come, but tis pat; and then another is poſted af- 


ter it, and it may be, at length, the irn will re- 
turn under another Appearance. 


XLIV. Whatever happens here, is as common, 
and well known, as a Roſe in the Spring, or an 
Apple in Autumn: Of this kind are Diſeaſes and 
Death, Calumny and Undermining ; and ſeveral 


other Things, which raiſe and depreſs the Spirits 
of unthinking People. 


XLV. Antecedents and Conſequents, are dexte- 
rouſly ty'd together in the World: Things are 
not carcleſly rhrown on an Heap, and join'd 
more by Number than Nature, but, as it were, ar- 
tificially inlaid into each other. And as the pre- 
ſent Set of AI, earances are very curiouſly contriv'd, 


ſo thoſe upon the Socks are carry'd on by Rule, 
and come forward with great Uniformity. 


XLVI. The Elements are always ſhifting their 
Forms, and tranſmuting into each other : There- 


fore don't forget the Saying of Hera litus ; That 
the Earth 4e into Water, Waler into Ar. Air into 


k See Book 7. Seck. 23. & alib. | 
FI, 
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Fire, and ſo backward. Remember likewiſe the 
Story of the Man that travelled on, without know- 
ing to what Place the Way would bring him; and 
that many People conteſt the Point with that Rea- 
ſon that governs the World, and with which they 
are daily converſant ; and ſeem perfectly unac- 
quainted with thoſe Things which occur daily. 


Farther, we muſt not nod over Buſineſs, nor 


dream away Life, like People who fanſy they 
are mightily employ'd, when they are fait in their 
Beds : Neither are we to be wholly govern'd by 
Tradition ; for that's like Children, who believe 
any Thing their Parents tell them. 5 
XLVII. Put the Caſe ſome God ſhould ac- 
quaint you, you were to die to Morrow, or next 
ay at fartheſt. Under this Warning you would 
be a very poor Wretch, if you ſhould ſtrongly ſo- 
Iicit for the longeſt Time: For alas] how incon- 
ſiderable is the Difference? In like manner, if you 
would reaſon right, 5 upon the No- 
tion of Eternity, you would not be much con- 
cern'd whether your Life was up to Morrow; or 
a thouſand Years hence. | 
XLVIII. Conſider how many Phyſicians are + 
dead that us'd to value themſelves upon the 
Cure of their Patients; how many Aſtrologers 
who thought themſelves great Men by foretelling 
the Death of others; how many Philoſophers 
have gone the Way of all Fleſh, after all their 
learned Diſputes about dying, and Immortality; 
how many Field-worthies, who had knock'd ſo 
many Men's Brains out; how many Tyrants 
who d the Power of Life and Death with 
as much Pride and Rigour, as if themſelves 
had been immortal; how many Cities, if I may 
ſay ſo, have given up the Ghoſt : For Inſtance 


Helice in Greece, Pompeii and Herculanum in Italy; 
M4 not 
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not to mention many beſides. Do but recollect 


your Acquaintance; and here you'll find People 


managing and making Way for Funerals; mourn- 
ing for their Friends, and giving Occaſion for the 
ſame Office themſelves. And all within a ſmall 
Compaſs of Time. In ſhort, Mankind are poor 
tranſitory Things! They are one Day in the Ru- 
diments of Life, and almoſt the next turn'd into 
Mummy, or Ajhes. Your Way 1s therefore to 
manage this Minute wiſely, and part with it chear- 
fully; and like a ripe Nut, when you drop out 
of the Huſk, be ſure to ſpeak well of the Seaſon, 
and make your Acknowledgments to the Tree that 


| bore you. 


XLIX. Stand firm like a Rock, againſt which 
tho* the Waves batter and ſwell , they fall flat 
at laſt, How unfortunate has this Accident made 


me, cries ſuch a one! Not at all: He ſhould ra- 
ther ſay, what a happy Mortal am I, for being un- 


concern'd upon the Occaſion; for being neither 
ſhocked at the preſent, nor afraid of what's to 
come? The Thing might have happen'd to any 
other Man as well as my ſelf, but for all that e- 
very Body would not have been ſo eaſy under it. 
Why then is not the good Fortune of the Bear- 
ing more conſiderable than the ill Fortune of the 
Happening? Or to ſpeak properly, how can that 
be a Misfortune to a Man, which is no Diſa 
pointment to his Nature? And how can that croſs 
upon a Man's Nature which falls in with the very 
Intention and Deſign of it? Now what human 
Nature rightly diſpos'd drives at, I ſuppoſe, you 
are not to learn at this time of Day. To apply 
this Reaſoning: Does the preſent Accident hin- 
der your being Honeſt and Brave, Temperate, 
and Modeſt, Judicious, and Unſervile? Fc. Now 
when a Man is furniſhed with theſe good Quali- 
1 ties, 
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ties, the higheſt Notion of him is finiſh'd, and 
his Nature has what ſhe would have. Farther; 
when any thing grows troubleſome, recollect this 
Maxim; that generous Behaviour 1s too ftro 
for ill Fortune, and turns it to an Advantage. 

L. To conſider thoſe old People that reſign'd 
ſo unwillingly, is, for a common Notion, not un- 
ſerviceable; it helps us ſomewhat to face Death, 
and contemn it: For what are theſe long livd | 
Mortals more than thoſe that went off in their 4 
Infancy? What's become of Cæcilianus, Fabius, = 
Julianus, and Lepidus? Their Heads are all laid | 
ſomewhere; they buried a great many, but came 
at laſt to't themſelves. Upon the Whole; the 

Difference between long and ſhort Life is in- 
ſignificant; eſpecially if you conſider the Acci- 
dents, the Company, and the Carcaſs you muſt 
go through with: Therefore don't let a Thought 
of this kind affect you one Way or t' other: Do 
but look upon the aſtoniſhing Notion of Time 

and Eternity: What an immenſe deal has run out 
already, and how Infinite *tis ſtill in the Future: 

Do but conſider this, and you'll find three Days 

and three Ages of Life come much to the ſame 

Meaſure and Reckoning. 

LI. Always go the ſhorteſt Way to work: Now 

the neareſt Road to your Buſineſs lies through 

_ Honeſty. Let it be your conſtant Method then 
to deal clearly and above Board. And by this 

Means you need not fatigue it, you need not 
ym flouriſh, and diſſemble like other * 

P & 
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BOOK V. 


I WVYHEN you find an Unwillingneſs to riſe 
W early in the Morning, make this ſhort 


Speech to your ſelf: I am getting up now to do 


the Buſineſs ofa Man; and am I out of Humour 


for going about that I was made for; and for the 


ſake of which I was ſent into the World? \Was I 
then defign'd for nothing but to doſe and batten 
beneath the Counterpane? Well! but this is a 
comfortable Way of living. Granting that: Wer't 


thou born only for Pleaſure ; were you never to 


do any thing? I thought Action had been the 
End of your Being: Pray look upon the Plants 
and Birds, the Piſmires, Spiders, and Bees, and 
you'll ſee them all regular and induſtrious, exert- 


ing their Nature, and buſy in their Station. For 


ſhame! Shall a Spider act like a Spider, and make 
the moſt of her Matters; and ſhan't a a act 


like a Man? Why don't you rouze your Faculties, 


and manage up to your Kind? For all that, there's 
no Living without Reſt: True; but then let's 
follow Nature's Directions, and not take too much 
on't: She likewiſe has given you leave to eat 
and drink within a Rule; but here you generally 


exceed your Commiſſion, and go beyond Con- 


venience: Whereas in Buſineſs you are apt to fa- 
vour your ſelf, and do leſs than lies in your Pow- 
er. In earneſt, you have no true Love for your 
ſelf; if you had you would improve your Nature, 
humour her Motions, and ſolicit her Intereſt. 
Now when a Man loves his Trade, how hell 
ſweat and drudge to perform to a Curioſity, and 
make himſelf Maſter on't! But to ſpeak out, 


You mind your Perſon leſs than a Turner does the 


making of a Chair; a Dancing-maſter has mu 
more 
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more Regard for his Heels, than you have for 
your Head: And as for Wealth and Populari- 
ty, how ſtrongly are they purſued by the Vain 
and the Covetous. All theſe People, when their 
Fanſy is once ſtruck, puſh their Point, Might 

and Main, and will ſcarcely allow themſelves ne- 
ceſſary Refreſhment. And now can you think 
the Functions of Reaſon, Juſtice, and Generoſity, 
leſs valuable than theſe petty Amuſements? 

IT. What an eaſy Matter 'tis to ſtem the Cur- 
rent of your Imagination ; to diſcharge a trou- 
bleſome, or improper Thought, and grow as 
calm and regular as one would wiſh? 

III. Don't think any Action beneath you, which 
Reaſon and Circumſtances require ; and never be 
miſled by the Apprehe nſion of Cenſure, or Re- 
proach. Where Honeſty prompts you to ſay, or 
do any thing, nc*cr baulk your ſelf, or ſtart at 
the Matter. If other People are particular i in 
their Fanſies and Opinions, mind them not: Be 
you govern'd by the Reaſon within you; purſue 
that which is moſt for your own, and the common 
Intereſt. For to ſpeak ſtrictly, theſe two are 
but one and the ſame. 

IV. TIl jog on in that Path which Nature has 
chalk*'d out, till my Legs fink under me; and 
then I ſhall be at reſt, and expire into that Air 
which has given me Breath; fall upon that Earth 
which has maintain'd my Parents, help'd my 
Nurſe to her Milk, and ſupply'd me with Meat 
and Drink for ſo many Years; and tho' its Fa- 
vours have been often abus'd, ſtill ſuffers me to 
tread upon't. 

V. Wit and Smartneſs are not * your 
Talent: What then? There are a great many o. 
ther good Qualities in which you can't pretend 
Nature has fail'd you: 2 them as far 

as 
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as you can, and let's have that which is perfectly 
in your Power. You may if you pleaſe, behave 
your ſelf like a Man of Gravity and good Faith; 
endure Hardſhip, and deſpiſe Pleaſure; want 
but a few things, and complain of nothing; 
you may be diſpaſſionate, ſtand upon your own 
Legs, and be great if you pleaſe, and have no- 
thing of ill Nature, Luxury, or Trifling in your 
Humour: Don't you ſee how much you may 
do if you have a mind to't; and how the Plea 
of Incapacity is out of Doors? And yet you don't 
puſh, and manage as you ſhould do: What then! 
Does any natural Defect force you upon Grum- 
bling, Miſerableneſs, or Lying your Faults upon 
your Conſtitution, 'upon Flattery or Oſtentamon , 
upon Uncertainty of Temper, and rolling from 
one Folly to another? Can you ſay you are fo 
weakly made, as to be driven upon theſe Prac- 
tices? The immortal Gods know to the contrary | 
No, you might have ſtood clear of all this long 
© fince: And after all, if your Parts were ſome- 
what low, and your Underſtanding heavy, your 
Way had been to have taken the more Pains with 
your ſelf, and not to have lain Fallow, and dot- 
ed upon your own Dullneſs. = 
VI. Some Men when they do you a Kindneſs, 
are preſently for ringing the Obligation in your 
Ears; others are more modeſt than this comes 
to: Howeyer, they remember the Favour, and 
look upon you as their Debtor. A third ſort 
ſhall be every jot as much Benefactors, and yet 
ſcarce know any thing of the matter. Theſe are 
much like a Vine, which is fatisfied by being 
fruitful in its kind, and bears a Bunch of Grapes 
without expecting any Thanks for it. A fleet 
Horſe or Greyhound don't uſe to make a Noiſe 
when they have perform'd handſomely, nor a 
| Bee 
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Bee neither when ſhe has made a little Honcy: 
And thus a Man that's rightly kind never pro- 
claims a good Turn, but does another as ſoon as 
he can; juſt like a Vine that bears again the next 
Seaſon. Now we ſhould imitate thoſe who are. 
ſo . as ater to remember their Bene- 
ficence. ou'll fay, a Man ought to under- 
ſtand the Quite of his own Actions. Tis ſome- 
what natural for one that's generous to be con- 


ſcious of his Generoſity; yes truly, and to deſire 


the Perſon oblig'd ſhould be ſenſible of it too; 
I grant what you ſay is in a great Meaſure 
True: And if you don't take me right, you'll 
make one of thoſe untoward Benefactors I firit 
mention'd: Indeed, they think their Grounds 
plauſible enough; for their Vanity impoſes upon 
them. But if you'll view the Caſe in its true Co- 
lours, the Privacy of doing a good Turn will 
never diſcourage you. 
VII. The Athenians us d to be mighty clamorous 
to Jupiter for Rain upon their own Lands, bur 
not a Word for other People : Now, to my M ind, 
they had een better have held their Tongues, or 
elſe pray*'d with more of Extent and Generoſity. 
VIII. Aſculapius, as we commonly ſpeak, has 
preſcrib'd ſuch a one ! riding out, walking in his 
Slippers, or a cold Bath : Now, much to the ſame 
Meaning we may affirm, that Providence, or the 
Scul of the Univerſe, has order'd this or that Perſon 
a Diſeaſe, loſs of Limbs or Eſtate, or ſome ſuch o- 
ther Calamity. For, as in the firſt Caſe, the Word 
Preſcribed ſignifies a Direction for the Health of 
the Patient; fo in the latter it means an Applica- 
tion proper for the Conſtitution and Benefit of Fate. 
And thus theſe harſher Events my be counted fit 


Pere a 
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for us, as Freeſtonc, which is well join'd and hes 
ſnug in a Building, may be ſaid to fit it. Indeed, 
the Whole of ure conſiſts of an Harmony and 
Congruity of Parts; for as the World has its 
Form and Entireneſs from that univerſal Matter 
of which it conſiſts, ſo the Character and Diſtinc- 
tion of Fate reſults from the Quality and Con- 
currence of all other Cauſes contain'd in it. The 
common People underitand this Notion very 
well; their Way of ſpeaking is, This was ſent him 
by Deſtin r. Say you ſo? Was there not then ſome- 
what of Purpoſc and Deſign in it? Let us then 
comply with our Doom, as we do with the Pre- 
ſcriptions of a celebrated Phyſician : Theſe Doſes 
are often unpalatable and rugged, and yet the De- 
ſire of Health makes them go merrily down. 
Now, that which Nature eſteems Profit and Con- 
venience, ſhould be no leſs valued than your own 
Health: And therciore when any croſs Accident 
happens, take it quietly to you, *tis for the Good 
of the Univerſe, and 7#/t/cr himſelf is the better 
for't m. Depend upon't, this had never been ſent 
you, if the World had not found its Account 
in't: Neither docs Nature act at random, or or- 
der any Thing which is not ſuitable to thoſe Be- 
ings under her Government. You have two Rea- 
ſons therefore to be contented with your Condi- 
tion : Firſt, becauſe you were born, and ſingled 
out for't; *rwas aſſign'd you from the beginning, 
by the higheſt and moſt ancient Cauſes. Second- 
ly, tis for the Intereſt of him that governs the 
World un; it perfects his Nature in ſome Mea- 
ſure, and continues his Happineſs ; for it holds 
in Cauſis, no leſs than in Malter and Quantity; if 
you lop off any Fart of the Continuity and Con- 


m A Stoical F aradox. n A groſs Error of the Stoicks. 
nection. 
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nection, you maim the Whole. Now if you are 
diſpleas'd with your Circumſtances, you diſmem- 
ber Nature, and pull the World in Pieces, as much 
as lies in your Power. 

IX. Be not uneaſy, diſcourag'd, or out of Hu- 
mour, becauſe Practice falls ſhort of Precept in 
ſome Particulars. If you happen to be beaten off 
your Reaſon, come on again, and let your Fanſy 
ſtrike in at your ſecond Tryal, and don't go like 
a School-Boy to his Maſter, with an III-will: No, 
you muſt apply to Philoſophy with Inclination, as 
thoſe who have ſore Eyes make uſe of a good Re- 
ceipt : And when you are thus diſpos'd, you'll 
eaſily acquieſce, and be govern'd by Reaſon. And 
' here you are to remember, that Philoſophy or 
true Wiſdom will put you upon nothing but what 
your Nature wiſhes and calls for : And can you be 
ſo unreaſonable as to croſs the Inclinations of your 
Nature? Is not her Fanſy the moſt — of 
any Thing? And does not Pleaſure often deceive 
us under this Pretence? Now think a little, and 
tell me what there is more delightful than down- 
right Honeſty and Religion, than Generoſity and 
Greatneſs of Mind? And once more, what can 
be more entertaining than Prudence; than to be 
furniſh'd with that Underſtanding, which keeps a 
Man from making a falſe Step, and helps him to 
good Fortune in all his Buſineſs o 

X. Things are ſo much perplex'd, and in the 
dark, that ſeveral conſiderable Philoſophers look*d 
upon them as altogether unintelligible ?, and that 
there was no certain Teſt for the Diſcovery of 
Truth: Even the Stoicts agree, that Nature and 


o The Sroicks Maxim is, A wiſe Man can never be unfor- 
tunate, let his Circumſtances be what they will, P Of this 
Opinion were Pyrrho and the new Academicłs. 
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Certainty is very hard to come at; that our Un- 
derſtandings are always liable to Error, and that 
Infallibility is meer Vanity and Pretence. How- 
ever, our Ignorance is not ſo great, but that we 
may diſcover how tranſitory and inſignificant all 
Things are; that thoſe we commonly call the beſt 
Circumiſtances, are ſometimes in the worſt Hands; 
and that tis poſſible for Thieves, Whores, and Ca- 
tamites to run away with the World, and who then 
would care Three Pence for't ? Farther, conſider 
the Temper of thoſe you converſe with, and you'll 
find the beſt will hardly do; not to mention, that 
a Man has Work enough to make himſelf tolera- 
ble to himſelf: And ſince we have nothing bur 


"Darkneſs and Dirt to graſp at, ſince Time and 


Matter, Motion and Morrtals, are always rolling, 
and running out of themſelves ; for theſe Reaſons, 
I ſay, I can't imagine what there is here worth the 
minding. On the other hand, a Man ought to 
keep up his Spirits, for *twill not be long before 
his Diſcharze comes. In the mean time his Point 
is to be ealy, and ſatisfy himſelf with theſe two 
Conſiderations ; the one is, that nothing will be- 
fal me but what 1s for the Intereſt of the Uni- 
verſe 4; the other, that no body can command 
my Practice, or force me to act againſt my own 
Judgment. | 

XI. What Uſe do I put my Soul to, or what 
Hand do I make of my Reaſon? *Tis a ſervice- 
able Queſtion this, and ſhould frequently be put 
to ones ſelf: I ſay, how does my ſovereign Part 
ſtand affected? And what's the Furniture and. 
Complexion of my Mind? Is there nothing of the 
Boy or the Beaſt in't? Nothing that's either Ty- 
rannical or Efteminate ? 


See Sect, 8. „ 1 
OY XII. What 
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XII. What ſort of good Things thoſe arc, which 
are commonly ſo reckon'd, you mv learn from 
hence : For the Purpoſe, if you rele pon tnoſe 

ualities which are intrinſically valuable, ſuch as 
Prudence, Juſtice, Temperance, and Fortitude, you 
won't find a Jeſt upon them apt to reli and make 
Sport; whereas upon the .\dvantuges of Fortune 
and common Eſtimation, a Piece of Raillery will 
paſs well enough. Thus we lee the Generality are 
ſtruck with the Diſtinction, otherwiſæ they would 


not diſlike the Liberty in one Caſe, and allow it 


in the other. The Felicities of Riches, Luxury, 
and Ambition, are all within the Privilege of 
Buffoons, and liable to the Laſi of the Stage: 
Now, r Knnifczacy can there be in theſe 
Things, when a Poe/*s Jeſt will take Place upon 
them? And that comical Droll may be patly ap- 
plied to the Owner; He is jo jinff*d, ſays the Play, 
with Wealth aid Finery, that be has uo room for his 
Cloſe-ſtool. 

XIII. My Being conſiſts of Mater and Form, 
that is, of Soul and Body: Aznibilation will reach 
neither of them; for as they were never produc'd 


out of Nothing, fo they will always remain Seine 


thing : The Conſequence is, that every Part of 
me will ſerve to make ſomething in the Him; 
and thus I ſhall be toſs'd from one & Fi igure to ano- 
ther, through an infinite Succeſſion of Change: 
And what Wonder of all this? This conſtant Me— 
thod of Alteration gave me my Being, and my 
Father before me, and ſo on to Eternity ach- 
ward; for 1 think I may ſpeak t. ius, though the 
World is confin'd within a certain Juerminare 


Period r. 


G See Book 10. Sect. 7. Book 11. Sect. 1. 
N XIV. Keaiun 
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XIV. Reaſon needs no foreign Aſſiſtance, but 
is ſufficient for its own Purpoſes. This Faculty 
moves within it ſelf, and makes directly for the 
Point in view: For to take the Matter rightly, 
Honeſty is always the neareſt Way to Succeſs. 

XV. Thoſe Things don't belong to a Man, 
which don't belong to him as a Man, or under 
the Definition of his Speciess This Notion may 
be apply'd to all external Advantages : For theſe 
are not included in the Idea; they are not re- 
quired of us as Men; Humane Nature does not 

romiſe them, neither is ſhe perfected by them; 

m whence it follows, that they can neither con- 
ſtitute the chief End of Man, nor ſtrictly contri- 
bute towards it. Farther, if theſe Things were 
any real Additions, how comes the Contempt of 
them, and the being eaſy without them, to be ſo 
great a Commendation ? To balk an Advantage 
would be Folly, for one can't have too much of 
that which is good. But the Caſe ſtands other- 
wiſe ; for we know that Self-Denial, and Indiffe- 
rence about theſe Things, is the Character of a 
| 1 Man, and goes for a Mark of true Great- 
neſs. 

XVI. Your Manners will depend very much 
upon the Quality of what you frequently think 
on; for the Soul is, as it were, ting'd with the 
Colour and Complexion of Thought : Be ſure there- 
fore to work in ſuch Maxims as theſe. A Man 
may live as he ſhould do, and behave himſelf well 
in all Places; by Conſequence, a Life of Virtue, 
and that of a Courtier, are not inconſiſtent. Again; 
That which a Thing is made for, *tis made to act 
for; and that which 'tis made to act for, tis na- 
turally carried to; and in the due Purſuit of this 

Tendency the End of the Agent conſiſts : Now, 
where the Exd of a Thing is, there the ———_— 
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and Improvement of it is certainly lodg'd. From 
hence the Inference will be, that the Happineſs 
of Mankind lies in Society and Correſpondence ; 
ſince that we were made for this Purpoſe, I have 

rov'd already ſ. For is it not plain, that the 
1 Order of Beings are made for their Besicte, 
and the higher for the Service of each other ? 
Now, as Life is preferable to bare Exiſtence, fo 
amongſt all living Creatures, the Rational are the 
beſt Quality. 

XVII. To expect an Impoſſibility is Diſtracti- 
on: Now *tis impoſſible for ill Men not to follow 
their Biaſs, and ſhew their Temper in ſome Inſtance 
or other. N 
XVII. There's nothing happens to any Per- 
ſon but what is in his Power to go through with: 
Some People have had very ſevere Tryals, and 
yet, either by having leſs Underſtanding or more 
Pride than ordinary, have charged bravely thro' 
the Misfortune, and come off without a Scratch ; 
now *tis a ſcandalous Indecency, to let Ignorance 
and Vanity do more with us, than Prudence and 
Principle. 3 8 

XIX. Tis Thoughts, not Things, which take hold 
of the Soul. Outward Objects can't force their 
Paſſage into the Mind, nor ſet any of its Wheels 
a- going: No, the Impreſſion comes from her ſelt, 
and *ris her Notions which affect her. As for the 
Contingencies of Fortune, they are either great 
or little, according to the Opinion ſhe has of her 
own Strength. 

XX. When we conſider we are bound to be 
ſerviceable to Mankind, and bear with their Faults, 
we ſhall perceive there's a common Tye of Na- 
ture and Relation between us. But when we ſee 


8 


— — 


\ See Book 2. ScR, 1. EN 555 
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its Functions will diſcover it: Tis the reigning 
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People grow troubleſome, and diſturb us in our 
Buſineſs, here we are to look upon Men as indiffe- 
rea fort of Things, neither Good nor Bad to us, 
but according to our Management. Tis true, 
like a croſs Wind, they may hinder me in the exe- 
citing Part, but all this while my Inclinations ſtand 
firm, and the Reſerve of a good Meaning is ſe- 
cured to me. Being rightly diſpos'd, I can paſs 
on to the Exerciſe of another Virtue ; and thus 
tis probable I may gain by the Oppoſition, and 
turn the Diſappointment to an Advantage. 
XXI. Among all Things in the Univer/e direct 
your Worſhip to the greateſt : And which is that ? 
*Tis that Being which manages and governs all 
the reſt. And as you worſhip the beſt Thing in 
Nature, fo you are to pay a proportionable Re- 
gard to the beſt Thing in your ſelf : You! know 
it by irs Relation to the Deity : The Quality of 


Power wi yer, which diſpoſes of your Actions 
and your Fortune. 
XXII. That which does not damnify the City *, 
or Body Politick, can't, properly ſpeaking, dam- 
nify any Perion that belongs to it. Therefore 
when you think you are ill uſed, let this Reflection 
be your Remedy, and ſay thus to your ſelf; If 
the Community is not the worſe for't, neither am 
I: But if the Community is injur'd, your Buſineſs 
is to ſhew the Perſon concern'd his Fault, but not 
to grow paſſionate about it. 
XXIII. Reflect frequently upon the Inſtability 
of Things, and how very faſt the Scenes of Na- 
jure are ſhifted, Matten is in a perpetual Flux; 
Change is always, and every where at Work, it 


— — — —— 


t by tie City the Emperour means the World; to which, 
as he obic: ves, private Diſadvantages are a Convenience. 


ſtrikes 
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firikes through Canſes and Effe, and leaves no- 
thing fixt and permanent: And then how ve 
near the two vaſt Gulphs of Time, the Paſt and 
the Future ſtand together | Now, vpon the whole, 
is not that Man a Blockhead, that thinks theſe 
momentary Things big enough cither to make 
him proud or uneaſy ? 

XXIV. Remember what an Atom your Perſon 
ſtands for, in reſpect of the C w/c, what a Minute 
of unmeaſurable Time comes to your Share, and 
what a ſmall Concern you are in the Empire of 
—_ 
XXV. A Man miſbehaves himſelf towards me: 

What's that to me? The Action is his, and the 
Will that ſet him upon't is his, and therefore let 
him look to't: As for me, I am in the Condition 
Providence would have me, and am doing what 
becomes me. 

XXVI. Whether the Motions of your Body 
are rugged or agreeable, don't let your Reaſon be 
concern'd with them; confine the Impreſſions to 
their reſpective Quarters, and Jet your Mind 
keep her Diſtance, and not run in. *Tis true, 
that which reſults from the Laws of the Union, 
from the Force of Sympathy or Conſtitution, 
muſt be el, for Nature will have its Courſc; 
but tho' the Senſetion can't be ftopp'd, it mul! 
not be over-rated, nor ſtrain'd to the Quality ot 
Good or Evil. 5 

XXVII. We ought to converſe with the Gods. 
and live the Life that they do: This 1s done by 
being contented with the Appointments of Pro- 
vidence, and by obeying the Orders of that Geaizs, 
which is both the Deputy and the Offspring a 
Juviler: Now this Divine Authority is neither 
more nor leſs than that Soul and Reaſon which 
every Man carries about him. 

. N 2 | XX VIII, 
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XXVIII. Are you angry at a rank Smell, or 
an ill ſcented Breath? Why, if a Man's Lungs 
or Stomach are ulcerated, or his Arm-pits out 
of Order, how can he help it? But you'll ſay, 
the Caſe 1s not parallel, between an ill Action 
and an ill Breath; the one is Choice, and the 
other Neceſſity. Well, if you think Mankind 
ſo full of Reaſon, pray make uſe of your own : 
Argue the Caſe with the faulry Perſon, and ſhew 
him his Error: If your Advice prevails, he 1s 
what you would have him; and then there is no 
need of being angry: And laſtly, don't miſ- 
manage either by your Haughtineſs or Servility. 

XXIX. You may live zo, if you pleaſe, as you 
would chuſe to do if you were near dying: But 
ſuppoſe People won't let you; why then give 
Life the Slip v, but by no means make a Mis- 
fortue on't. If the Room ſmoaks, I leave it, and 
there's an end; for why ſhould one be concern'd 
at the matter? However if nothing of this kind 
drives me out, Pll ſtay, behave my ſelf like a 
Man of Spirit, and do what I have a mind to; 
but then I'll have a Mind to nothing but what I 
am led to by Reaſon and publick Intereſt, 
XXX. God, or the Soul of the Univerſe, is of 
a ſociable Diſpoſition: For this Reaſon he has 
made the coarſer Part of the Creation for the 
ſake of the finer. And as for thoſe Beings of 
the higher Rank, he has engaged them to each 
other by Inclination. You ſee how admirably 
Things are ranged, and ſorted according to the 
Dignity of their Kind; and cemented together by 
Nature and Benevolence 

XXXI. Recolle& how you have behav'd your 
ſelf all along, towards the Gods, your Parents, 


A Stoical Piece of Diftraction. | 
| | : | Brothers, 
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Brothers, Wife and Children; towards your In- 
ſtructors, Governours, Friends, Acquaintance 
and Servants; whether you have not done, or 
ſaid ſomething unbecoming to ſome of them. 
Recolle& how much Buſineſs you have been 
engag' d in, and how well you have gone through 
it: That now your Taſk is done, and the Hiſtory 
of your Life finiſh'd. Remember likewiſe, how 
much Bravery you can make out, how much of 
Pleaſure, and Pain, and Grandeur, you have 
deſpiſed ; and how often you have done Good 
againſt Evil. | 
XXXII. Why ſhould Skill and Knowledge be 
diſturb'd at the Cenſures of Ignorance? But 
you'll ſay, who are theſe knowing and ſkilful 
People? Why thoſe who are acquainted with 
the original Cauſe and End of all Things, with 
that Reaſon that pervades the Maſs of Matter, Re- 
news the World at certain Periods, and governs 
it through all the Lengths of Time. 
XXXIII. You'll quickly be reduc'd to Aſbes 
and Skeleton; and it may be you may have a 
Name left you, and it may be not: And what's 
a Name? Nothing but Sound and Syllable. And 
then for thoſe Things which are ſo much valued 
in the World, they are miſerably empty and 
inſignificant. The Prize is ſo mean, that it makes 
the Scuffle about them ridiculous. It puts one in 
mind of a parcel of Puppies ſnarling for a Bone ; 
and the Conteſts of little Children, ſometimes tran- 


_ \ ſported and ſometimes all in Tears about a 


Play-tbing. And as for Modeſty and good Faith, 
Truth and Juſtice; they have left this wicked 
World and retired to Heaven: And now what 1s 
it that can keep you here? For if the Obje#s of 
Senſe are floating and changeable, and the Orgaz: 
miſty and apt to be —_— on: If the Soul is 

. 4 but 
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but a Ya'or drawn of the Blood, and the Ap- 
plauſe of little Mortals inſignificant : If the Cate 
ſtands thus, what is it you „% for? Why I am 
reſolved to have Patience, *till I am either ext in- 
guiſh'd or r-mo7u . And *till that time comes, 
what is to be done? The Anſwer is eaſy: .To 
wor ip the Gods, and jpeak honourably of them; 
to be beneficial to Monkind 3; to bear with their 
Faults, and let their Property alone. And laſtly, 
to remember, that whatever lies without the 
Compaſs of your Perſon, is nothing of yours, nor 
in your Power. 

XXXIV. You may be always ſucceſsful if you 
do but ſet out well, and let your Thoughts and 
Practice proceed upon Growas and Method. 
There are two Properties and Privileges com- 
mon to God and all rational Beings ; the one is, 
not to be hindred by any thing foreign; the other, 
to make Virtue their ſupreme Satisfaction, and 
not ſo much as to defire any thing farther. 

XXXV. If this Accident is no Fault of mine, 
nor a Conſequence of it; and befides if the Com- 
munity is ne*er the worſe for't, why am I concern*d? 
Now which Way the Community * may be dam- 
nified, I ſhall diſcourſe afterwards ?. 
XXXVI. Don't ſuffer a ſuddain Impreſſion to 

overbear your Judgment. Let thoſe that want 
your Aſſiſtance have it, as far as the Caſe re- 
quires. But if Fortune, as they call it, lies hard 
upon them, don't you conclude upon any real 
Damage, for there's no ſuch Thing. However, 
upon the Score of Tenderneſs and Humanity, 
you may condeſcend to their Weakneſs, and 


n 


* 


* 


Into a State of Separation. x By the Community is 
cant the World, 7 See Book 8. SeR. 55. 
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treat them a little in their own Way. But then 
you muſt remember to keep your Notion true, 


and not ſuffer your Compaſſion to run away 


with your Reaſon. Thus when you are harang- 
ing in the Rr? and courting the Populace ; 
when you are thus buſie, I ſay, a little of this 
to your ſelf would not be amiſs. [ark you, 
Friend, have yeu forgot that this Glitter of Honour, 
is but Tinſel and Pageantry? I grant it, but for all 
that *iis extreamly valued. *T1s mighty well ! And 
becauſe other People are Fools, muſt you be ſo too ? You 
may be a happy Fellow in any Ground, provided 
you have the Wit to chuſe your Fortune handjemsly : 
Now if you aſk farther, I muſt tell you, if your 


Manners be good, your Fortune can never be bad. 


For in a Word, Heppineſs lies all in the Functions 
of Reaſon, in warrantable Deſires, and regular 


Practice. 


BOOK VI. 

S Matter is all of it pliable and obſequi- 
ous, ſo that ſovereign Reaſon which gives 
Laws to it, has neither Motive nor Inclination 
to bring an Evil upon any thing. This great 
Being is no Way unfriendly or hoſtile in his 
Nature, he forms and governs all Things, but 
hurts nothing. 

II. Do but your Duty, and don't trouble your 
ſelf about your Condition: If you behave your 
ſelf well, ne'er mind whether 'tis in the Cold, 
or by a good Fire; whether you are overwatch- 
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2 A Palpit in one of the Squares at Rowe, where the 
gteat Men uſe to make Speeches to carry EleQions, 3 
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ed; or ſatisfied with Sleep; whether you have a 

Word, or a bad one; whether you are in 
Health, or Dying ; for this laſt muſt be done 
at one Time or other. Tis part of the Buſi- 
neſs of Life to loſe it handſomly. Upon the 
Whole; if we do but manage the Preſent to Ad- 
vantage, that's enough. 

III. Look throughly into Matters „and let 
not the Diſtinction, or intrinſick Value of any 
thing eſcape you. 

IV. The preſent — of Things will 
quickly undergo a Change, and be either exhaled 
into common Matter, or diſperſed into their re- 
ſpective Elements a. 

V. That intelligent Being that governs the 
Univerſe, has perfect Views of every Thing; 
his Knowledge penetrates the Quality of Matter, 
and ſees through all the Conſequences of his own 
Operations. | 

VI. The beſt way of Revenge, is not to imi- 
tate the Injury. 

VII. Be always doing ſomething ſerviceable to 
Mankind, and let this conſtant Generoſity be 
your only Pleaſure; and not forgetting in the 
mean Time, a due Reverence and — to the 

Deity. 
vill. Tis the governing Part of the Mind 
Which awakens Thought, and alters the Quality 

of it; which gives what Air ſhe pleaſes to her 
own Likeneſs, and to all the Accidents and Cir- 
cumſtances without her. 

IX. The particular Effects in the World are 
- — by one 1 Nature. This uni- 


2 Some Philoſophers held all Matter was the ſame; and 
hers maintain d that the four Elements v were diſtinct, and 


Original Principles of Bodies. 
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verſal Cauſe has no foreign Aſſiſtant, no inter- 
loping Principle, either without his Juriſdiction, 
or within it. 

X. For Argument ſake let's uſe a Disjunction; 
the World then is either nothing but a Rencounter 
of Atomes, a Heap of Confuſion, and a Hurry of 
Chance; or elſe tis the Effect of Deſign, and un- 

der the Laws of Order, and Providence: If the 
| firſt, what ſhould I ſtay for, where Nature is 
in ſuch a Hotchpotch, and Things are ſo blind- 
ly jumbled rogether? Why don't I rather make 
it my Choice to diſengage, and return to the 
Element of Earth b as ſoon as may be? Why 
ſhould I give my ſelf any Trouble? Let me do 
what I will, my Conſtitution muſt be Broken, and 
my Atomes all Diſbanded in a little Time. But 
if there is a Providence, and the latter Part of 
the Disjunction holds good; then I adore the 
great Governour of the World, and am eaſy in 
the Proſpect of Protection. 

XI. When you happen to be ruffled a lit- 
tle, and throw off your Temper by any croſs 
Accident, retire immediately into your Rea- 

ſon; and don't move out of Rule any longer 
than needs muſt: For the ſooner you recover 
a falſe Step, the more you will be Maſter of your 
Practice. 

XII. Put the Caſe you had a Mother in Law 
and a Mother at the ſame Time; tho' you would 
pay regard to the Firſt, your Converſe I conceive 
would be moſtly with the Latter. Let the Court 
and Philoſophy repreſent theſe two Relations to 
you; apply frequently to this laſt, and ſet up 
your Stand with her. For 'tis a Life of Virtue | 
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and Philoſophy, which makes you and your 
Courtiers tolerable to each other. 

XIII. To check the Pleaſure of Luxury, we 
ſhould in our Fanſy at leaſt take away the gar- 
niſhing of the Diſhes, the Value the Cook ſets 
upon them, and give them Names leſs tempting 
than ordinary. For the Purpoſe, we may ſay, 
this is but the Carcaſs of a Fiſh, this Fowl has 
no more Life in't than I ſhall have when I am 
buried; and t'other is no better than a Piece of 
a Dead-Hog. And then for this Bottle of Faler- 
20 ©, what is it but a little Moiſture ſqueez d out 
of the Tumour of a Grape? And to mortifie the 
Vanity of fine Cloaths, and prevent your Purple d 
from growing too big for you, conſider that 'tis 
nothing bur Sheeps Hair twiſted together, and 
ſtain*d in the Gore of a little Shell-fiſh. And if we 
were to proceed to ſome other Satisfactions of 
Senſe, we ſhould find them but coarſe in their 
Cauſes and Conſtitution ; and as theſe Notions 
ſtrike through the Surface, preſs into the Heart of 
Things, and ſhew them in their natural Colours ; 
ſo we ſhould carry them on and apply them to all 
the Pageantry of Life. And where things appear 
moſt plauſible and Pretending, be ſure to bring 
them to the Teft, and look within them. And 
when the Paint is thus pulPd off, the Coarſeneſs 
of them will eaſily be diſcovered. Without this 
Care, Figure and Appearance are great Cheats 
and when you think your Fanſy is beſt employ'd, 
you'll be moſt fooled : Even Virtue it ſelf is ſome- 
times counterfeited, and Gravity is nothing elſe 


2 Falernus a Countrey in Campania, which affords the 
richeſt Wines in Italy. 4 Purple was ſo much the Privi- 
lege of the Emperour, that 'twas Treaſon for the Subject to 
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but Grimace. Thus Crates diſcovered Xenecra- 
ics Philoſophy to be only ſkin deep; great De- 
mureneſs without, and no leſs Vanity within. 

XIV. The Ixclination of the generality may be 
reduced to theſe Heads, ſome People are little 
enough to be ſmitten with Things in the State of 
bare Exiſtence or Vegetation; as with cod, 
Stones, Fruit, and ſuch like. Others who are 
ſomewhat more tolerable in their Fanſy, muſt 
have Life to charm them; and theſe, it may be, 
are mightily in love with their Flocks and Heids. 
A third Sort, better furniſh'd than the former, 
admire nothing beneath human Nature; but then 
they don't take in the waole Kind, but *tis either 
the Skill, Parts, or Property © of ſome Particu- 
lars which affect them. But he that values a ra- 
tional Creature without Limitation or Partiality, 
runs into none of the Dotages above mention'd ; 
but makes it his chief Buſineſs to look at Home, 
to keep Reaſon and good Nature ſtirring, and 
to aſſiſt all Mankind in the publick Intereit. 

XV. Seme Things are preſſing for Birth and 
Being, and others are poſting oii, and that which 
was entire juſt now, 1s part of it {pent already. 
The World is renew'd by this Change and Rolling, 
no leſs than Time is by a perpetual Succeſſion. 
Now who wou'd dote upon Things hurried down 
the Stream thus faſt, and which 'tis impoſſible 


to take hold on? Such a Paſſion is much like 


falling in Love with a Sparrow flying over your 
Head, you have as it were but one Glimpſe of 
her, and ſhe is out of fight. To go on; Life. 

is but a ſort of Exbalalion of the Blood, and 
a little Air ſuck'd into the Lungs. Now to 


— 


— . — — 


e As in Siaves who belong to their Maſters, 
| | return 
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return your Breath for the Support of Life, and 
expire your laſt, when you loſe it, is muchwhat 
the ſame Action. 
XVI. Neither the Perſpiration of Plants, nor 
the Breath of Animals, nor the Impreſſions of 
Senſation, nor the Poppet-motions f of Paſſions, 
are Privileges of any great Value. To which we 
may add the Inſtinct of crowding int o Hergs, to- 
gether with the Functions of Nutrition; this lat- 
ter being not unlike a ſeparating kind of Evacu- 
ation. What then is it that you count worth 
your Eſteem? Huzza's and Acclamations? Not 
at all. Why then you muſt not value Harangues 
and Panegyrick; for this is but a mannerly ſort 
of bawling about a Man. Well: I find Fame 
and Glory won't tempt you, what then is there 
behind worth the having? To govern your Moti- 
ons, and make Uſe of your Being according to 
the Intentions of Nature; this is the Deſign of 
Arts and Improvement, in other Caſes; every 
Artificer and Profeſſion endeavouring to make 
the Thing fit to anſwer the End for which it 
was intended. This, for inſtance, is the Deſign of 
Vine · dreſſers, thoſe that manage Horſes, and 
make Dogs; their Buſineſs is to make the moſt 
of things, and drive them up to the top of their 
Kind. And what other View has Learning and 
Education, but to improve the Faculties, and ſet 
them the right Way at work? *Tis agreed then 
the main Point lies here: Compaſs but this, and 
let the World rub. What! Muſt your Inclina- 
tions always run Riot, and will you never keep 
them true to one thing? Muſt you be fill hank- 
ering after this Fanſy and Yother? Why then, let 


f Becauſe they do as it were dance Men upon Wires. | 
| 33 
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me tell you, you'll always be a Slave, always in 
Wants and Diſquiet. This Temper will let looſe 
abundance of uneaſy Paſſions upon you: Twill 
make you grow envious, full of Jealouſy and 
- Suſpicion, and apt to over-reach thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of ſomething you have a mind to. And 
when ſtrong Deſires are unſatisfied, you'll find 
your ſelf mightily diſturb'd. And this will make 
you murmur, and grow mutinous againſt the Gods. 
Bur if you come once to pay a due Regard to your 
Reaſon ;, you'll be pleasd with your ſelf, ſervice- 
able to Society, and compliant with the Gods; 
that is, you'll be entirely ſatisfied with their Ad- 
miniſtration. x: 

XVII. The Elements either preſs upwards, or 
tumble downwards, or elſe run round in a Cir- 
cle: But Virtue has none of theſe Motions; ſhe 
is of a nobler Kind: Her Progreſs in reg | 

Thoughts & ſomewhat unintelligible, but always 
proſperous. _ 55 3 

XVIII. What a ſtrange Humour there is amongſt 
ſome People? They don't care to afford a good 
Word to their Contemporaries, and yet are very 
deſirous of being prais d by Poſterity : That is 

by thoſe they never ſaw, nor ever will have the 
leaſt Acquaintance with: Now this is almoſt 

ſuch a Freak, as it would be to be diſturbed, be- 
cauſe you were not commended by the Genera- 
tions that lived before you. 

XIX. Becauſe you find a Thing very difficult, 
don't preſently conclude that no Man can maſter 
it. But whatever you obſerve proper and prac- 
ticable by another, believe likewiſe within your 

own Power. 

XX. If an Antagoniſt in the Circus tears our 
Fleſh with his Nails, or tilts againſt us with his 
Head; we don't uſe to ay out Foul-play, a 


WR. 
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be offended at the rough Uſage, nor ſuſpect him 
afterwards as a dangero. us Perſon in Converſation. 
Tis true, when we are at the Exerciſe, we guard 
and pary ; but all this is done without railing ill 
Blood, or looking upon the Man as an Enemy. 
Let us act at this rate in the other Inſtances of 
Life: When we receive a Blow, let us not think 

our ſelves in a Ballle, but at a Tryal of Skill. We 
may fence, as I ſaid before, and mznage the Con- 
teſt with Caution, but not with — and III 
Will. 

XXI. If any one can convince me of an Er- 
ror, I ſhall be very glad to change my Opinion, 
for Truth is my Buſineſs; and right Information 
hurts no Body. No: He that continues in Igno- 
rance and Miſtake, *tis he that receives the Miſ⸗ 
A 
XXII. I'll do my Duty, that's enough. As for 
other Things, I ſhall ne'er be diſturb'd about them. 
For if they happen to come croſs, *tis but con- 
fidering that they are either without Life, or with- 
out Reaſon, or without Judgmen!, and thus I can 
eaſily paſs them over. 

XXIII. As for Brute-Animals, and Things un- 
dignified with Kcaſon, uſe them freely and bold- 
ly, as being of a ſuperiour Order your ſelf. But 
treat Men like Beings of your own Kind, and 
Members of the fame Szc:e/y. And in all your 
Affairs invoke the Gods for their Aſſiſtance. As 
for the Time you are to continue this Regulurity ; 
ne er trouble your ſelf whether 'tis long or ſhort: 
For three Hours of Life thus well ſp-at, will do 
your Buſineſs. 

XXIV. Alexander the Great and his Groom, 
when dead, were both upon the ſame 7,2; 


and run the ſame Fortune of being either jcatter- 
e 


Ce ee an Re 
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ed into -Atomes , or abſorb'd in the Soul of the 
Univerſe 8. 3 | 

XXV. What abundance of Motions there are 
in the Body, what abundance of Thoughts and 
Senſations in the Mind at the ſame time? What 
a vaſt Number of Operations are performed, and 
how much Buſineſs is diſpatch'd within us in a 
ſingle Moment? He that conſiders this, won't 
wonder ſo much that infinitely more Productions 
ſhould ſtart out together in the Univerſe: Or 
that the Soul of the World ſhould by once exerting 
Himſelf look over, actuate, and govern the whole 
Maſs of Matter. 1 

XX VI. Suppoſe you were aſk'd to ſpell Anto- 


rinus's Name, would you hollow every Letter in 


the Company's Ears? Or would you return their 
Paſſion, if they were angry? I conceive you 
would rather go mildly to work, and give them 
the Letters and Syllables as they ſtand, without 


| Noiſe. Apply this to greater Inſtances, and re- 


member that all Duties in Morality, have ſuch a 
determinate Number of. Parts and Circumſtances 
to render them compleat; theſe muſt be all taken 
care of, and perform'd in Order; but then it 
muſt be done ſmoethly, without growing hot up- 
on meeting with Peeviſhneſs and Provocation. 
XXVII. *Tis a fort of Cruelty to balk People's 
Fanſies, and not give them Leave to purſue what 


they reckon their Intereſt. And with this you 


are chargeable in ſome Meaſure your felf, when 


— 


you are angry with thoſe that do amiſs. Why ſo? 
Becauſe they imagine they are carrying on their 
own Intereſt and Convenience. But that you'll 
ſay is their Miſtake. I grant it; bur then *tis 


a nmnͥ 


8 See Book 4. Sec, 14. 
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your Part to lead them out on't, and to ſhew them 
their Error without Paſſion and Reſentment. 

XX VII. What is Death? *Tis a reſting from 
| Senſation, and Deſire. A ſtop upon the Ram- 
bling of Thought, and a Releaſe from the Drudg- 
ery about your Carcals. | 

XXIX. Keep up your Spirits for Buſineſs as 
long as your Conſtitution laſts; for it would be 
a ſhame if your Mind ſhould faulter, and give in, 

before your Body. 

' _ XXX. Have a Care you han't too much ob 
an Emperour in you, and that you don't fall in- 
to the Liberties and Pride of your Predeceſſors? 
Theſe Humours are eaſily learn'd, therefore guard 
againſt the Infection. Be candid, ſincere, and 
modeſtly Grave. Let Juſtice and Piety have 
their Share in your Character; let your Temper 
be remarkable for Mildneſs and good Nature, 
and be always enterprizing and vigorous in your 
Buſineſs. And in ſhort ſtrive to be juſt ſuch a 
Man as Virtue and Philoſophy would make you? 
Worſhip the Gods and protect Mankind. This 
Life is ſhort, and all the Advantage you can ger 
by it, is the Opportunities you have of adoring 
| thoſe above h, and doing good to thoſe below 
you. Do every thing like a Diſciple of Antoni- 
nus i, imitate him in the Vigour and Conſtancy 
of his good Conduct, in the Equality, Sweet- 
neſs and Piety of his Temper, the Serenity of 
his Aſpect, the Modeſty and Unpretendingneſs of 
his Behaviour, and the generous Ambition he had 

be perfectly Maſter of his Buſineſs. Farther: 
Twas his Way, to diſmiſs nothing till he had 


—_—F$ 
ta. 


n The Gods, i The Author means the Emperour An- 
toninus Pius, who was his adoptive Father, 


look'd 
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look'd thro' it, and view'd it on all fides: 
To bear unreaſonable Remonſtrances without 
making a Return; never to be in a Hurry: To 
be backward in giving Encouragement to Inform- 
ers: He was a great Judge of Men and Manners : 
But of no ſatyrical or reprimanding Humour: 
Not at all apt to be frighted, or ſurpriz*d: Not 
too ſuſpicious, nor in the leaſt over-run with Im- 
pertinence, and Conceit: Expence and Figure 
was none of his Fanſy; as one might eaſily per- 
ceive, by his Palace, his Furniture, his Habit, 

his Eating, and his Attendance. Lenity was his 
Humour, and Fatiguing his Delight. He was io 
temperate in his Diet, that he was able to fit at 
the Council-Board till Night, without withdraw- 


ing into another Room; for the Neceſſities of 
Nature never return'd upon him till their uſual 


Time. He was firm in his Friendſhip, and ſted- 
dy and agreeable in the Manner of ſhewing it. 


He gave his Courtiers all the Freedom imagina- 


ble to contradict him, and was pleas'd with the 
Propoſal of a better Expedient than his own. 
To conclude, he was a religious Prince, but on 
this fide Superſtitzon. Pray imitate theic good 
Qualities of his, that you may have the Satisfac- 
tion of them at your laſt Hour. 

XXXI. Rouſe and recollect your ſelf: And 
you'll perceive your Trouble lay only in a Scene 
of Imagination *: And when you are well awaken, 

turn the Tables, and carry the Contemplation 
thro' Life; and then the World in a Dream, and 
the World out on't, will ** muchwhat the 
ſame — 


ry _ ld 


k The Emperour * to have made this Reflection after 
2 trouble ſome Dream. 
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XXXII. My Perſon conſiſts of Soul and Body 

To this latter all Things are morally indifferent; 
the Body being in no Condition to make a Di- 
ſtinction of this kind. And as to my Mind, 
there's nothing can affect her in the Quality ot 
Good or Evil, her own Actions excepted; now 
theſe are all within her Power: And of all her 
Actions ſhe is only concern'd with the Preſent ; 
tor what's paſt or to come ſignifies as much as 
nothing, and falls under no moral Character l. 
 XXXIIL As long as the Hands and Feet do 
the Work they were made for, they move natu- 
rally, and with Eaſe : Thus while a Man performs 
the Functions of his Species, and keeps true to his 
Condition, he feels no more Weight than what 
Nature lays upon him. Now that which is not 
beſide the Intentions of Nature, can never be a 
real Misfortune. 
XXXIV. What abundance of ſenſual Satis- 
faction have Thieves, Catamites, Parricides, 
and Uſurpers been poſſeſſed of? We may gueſs 
at the Quality of Pleaſure, by its talking | to the 
Share of ſuch Wretches as theſe. 

XXXV. Don't you obſerve among your Ar- 
tificers, tho* they bear the Contradiction and 
Impertinence of the Unſkilful, yet they won't 
comply ſo far as to be talked out of their Know- 
ledge, or work againſt the Rules of their Trade? 
And 1s it not a ſcandalous Buſineſs, that an Ar- 
chitect or a Phyſician ſhould have more Regard 
for their Profeſſion, than a Man has for his? For 
His, I ſay, in which he has the Honour of the 
Gods for his Partners. And what's a Man's 
Trade fimply conſider'd as a Man? Why no- 


! A kind of Paradox. 


| thing 
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thing but the Study and Practice of Virtue, and 
moral Philoſophy. | 

XXXVI. The vaſt Continents of Europe and 
Aſia are but Corners of the Creation: The Ocean 
is but a Drop, and Mount Ath5s but a Grain in 
reſpect of the Live: And the preſent Inſtant 
of Time but a Point to the Extent of Eternity. 
Theſe Things have all of them little, changeable, 
and tranſitory Beings : Remember likewiſe that 
all Things proceed from the Soi of the Univerſe, 
either by direct, or conſcquential Cauſality. Thus 
the growling Deformity of a Lyon; the Poyſon 


of Serpencs, : torns and Dirt, and whatever 


ſeems coarſe, or ogenſive in Nature, ſtart out of 
ſomething more noble, or belong to the Entite- 
neſs of her beautiful Productions. m Don't there- 


fore ſuppoſe them inſignificant and unworthy 


the Being you worſhip, dur confid or the Foun- 
tain from whence all Things ſpring. 


 XXXVI. He that has taken a View of the 


preſent Age, has ſeen as much as if he had be- 
gan with the World, and gone to the End on't; 
for all Things are of a Kind, and of Colour eu. 
XXX VIII The mutual Dependance ail Things 
have, and the Relation they ſtand in to cach other, 
is worth your frequent Obſervation: For all the 
Parts of Matt-r are in ſome Meature linked to- 


gether, and interwoven, and for this Reaion have 
a natural Sympathy for each other. And thus 


Moliou and the Continuity of Matier, makes one 
Body conſequent, and connected to another e. 
XXXIX. Bring your id to your Fate, and 


ſuit your Mind to your Circumſtances. And 


— — — 
k — — 


m See Book z. Sect 2. Book 8. Sect. 50. ® See Book 
2. SeR. 14. Book 9. Sect. 35. This Section ſecms to 
be level d agtinl Iiαẽ⏑ẽtqs Hypotheſis of a Varunrn, 
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love thoſe People heartily, that tis your Fortun# 
to be engaged with. 

XL. Thoſe Tools and Utenſils are ſaid to be 
right, when they ſerve for the uſes they were 
made; tho* in this Caſe the Artificer that made 
them is commonly abſent. But in the Works 
of Nature, the forming Power is always preſent 
with the Ehe, and deſerves a particular Regard. 
From hence you are to conclude, that as Jong as 
you bchave your ſelf as this ſovereign Power di- 
rects you, you'll have your Wiſhes in every Thing. 
Indeed 'tis this Bent of Inclination which makes 
the Gods happy, and gives Satisfaction to the 
Sani ©: the Inverſe. 

XII. If you ſuppoſe any thing which lies out 
of your Coinmand, to be Good or Evil; your 
miſſing the one, or falling into the other, will 
unavoidably make you a Malecontent againſt the 
Gods, and put you upon hating thoſe People 
hom vou either know or ſuſpect to be inſtru- 
mental in your Misfortune. To be plain; our 
Miitake in this Suppoſition and purſuing Objects 
above our Reach, often makes us very unreaſon- 
able and unjuſt. But if we confine the Notion 
of Good and Evil to Things in our Power, then 
ai tne Motives to Complaint, and IIl- nature 
vil drop off; then we ſhall neither remonſtrate 
:gain't Hcaven, nor quarrel with any Mortal 
nving. 

XLII. All People concur in ſome Meaſure to 
che Purpoſes of Providence, tho? all are not ſenſi- 
pile of it. And thus, asI remember, Heraclitus ob- 
icrves, that thoſe who are aſleep, may be ſaid 
do iGip the World forward. In ſhort, the grand 
 Veiign is carried on by different Hands, and 
different Hearts too. For even he that complains, 
makes Head againſt his Fate, and ſtrives to pull 
ps my J 
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the Adminiſtration in Pieces, even ſuch a teſty 


Moital as this, is uſeful in his Way P: Conſi- 


der then how you are ranged, and whether you 
have join'd the dutiful or the diſaffected Party. 
For he that governs the World, will certainly 
make you good for ſomething, and prove ſer- 


viccable to his Scheme, one way or other. Have 


_ Care you don't ſerve for a Foil or a Jeſt; and 


make ſuch a ridiculous Figure in Nature, as that 


Doggril did in the Play Chryſippus mentions. 


XLIII. Every one ſhould keep to his Poſt, and 


be contented with the Aſſignments of Provi- 


dence. The Sun never covets the Properties ot 
a a Shower, nor does one God interfere with ano- 


ther. Every thing is ſerviceable in his own Sta- 

tion; and unreſembling Cauſes unite to Advantage. 

in the Effect. Are not the Stars different from 

each other? And yet their Influences agree to- 

gether upon ſublunary Productions. 

XIIV. If the Gods have decreed me any thing, 
they have decreed my Advantage : If not, the“? 


muſt either be miſtaken in their Meaſures, or un- 


Part of this Suppoſition is abſurd, ſo the latter is 
incomprehenſible : For, to what Purpoſe ſhould 
they intend me any Harm ? What would them- 
ſelves, or their Un:v-r/e get by it? But granting 
they have made no particular Proviſion for me, 


Pre of his een Deſign. Now, as the firi! 


yet fince their Government of the World is not 


diſputed, the Conſequence will be much the tame - 


For this Way my Affairs will be comprehended. 


and fall within the Compaſs of their general Pro- 
vidence, and why then ſhould I not be contented 


with whatever happens ? To put the Cafe farther : 


Suppoſe the Gods take Care of nothing, which, 


— „ 


P See Book 9. Sect, 42, 1 
{) 4. „ 
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by the Way, we muſt reckon a ſcandalous Opi- 
nion; or elſe'twill be high Time to leave off the 
common Solemnities of Sacrificing, Prayers, and 
religious Swearing: If Things lie thus, why all 
this ſuperſtitious Trouble in theſe, and many o- 
ther Inſtances? To what Purpoſe ſhould we be- 
have our ſelves as if we were in the very Court and 
Company of Heaven? However, ſince a Suppo- 
ſition implies nothing of Reality, let it paſs for 
once: If the Gods therefore will take Care of 
none of us, *tis certainly 1»wful for me to take 
Care of my ſelf. Now *tis ny Right to ſtate the 
Notion of my own Convenience; and what is 
that? Why, that's convenient for every one, 
which ſuits his Nature and his Species: Now my 
Nature has Reafon, ſociable Principles, and pub- 
lick Inclination in't: By Conſequence, the Inte 
reſt of my Country muſt be my own. Take me 
then under the particular Diſtinction of Antoninus, 
and Kome is my Town and Countrey ; but con- 
ſider me as a Man in general, and I belong to the 
Corporation of the World. That therefore, and 
only that, which is ſerviceable to both theſe $:- 
cieties, 1s an Advantage to me. 
XLV. Whatever happens to Particulars, is ſer- 
viceable to the Univerſe ; that Thought might ſa- 
tisfy. But we can carry the Reaſons for Acquie- 
ſcence farther : For, upon Obſervation, you will 
perceive, that what is profitable to one Man, is 
in ſome meaſure for the Intereſt of the reſt. And 
here I take the Word Profit, in the Senſe of com- 
mon Acceptation, and not in the Language ot 
the Szorcks d. 


—_— 
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4 The stoicks efteem'd nothing profitable but Virtue and 
Honeſty, though at the ſame Time they allow other Things 


20 be uſeful. 
| XLVI. You 
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XLVI. You may remember at a Play, or ſuch 
reſembling Diverſions, coming over and over 
with the tame Thing tires the Senſe, and extin- 


guiſhes the Pleaſure : Remove this Contemplati- 


on into Life; for here all Things come round, 
and bring the ſame Cauſes and Appearances along 


with them. How long then will it be beſore you 


are cloy*d with theſe Repetitions ? 
XLVII. Confider with your ſelf, thu: People 
of all Conditions, Profeſſions, and C Countries, are 


forced-to dye. Caſt your Eyes upon — ſort of 


M ortals you pleaſe, and you'll find them go the 
Way of all Fleſh : And we muſt take our Turn 
too wirh the reſt, and remove to the ſame Place 
hi vr ſo many famous Orators and Philoſophers, 
e Princes, and Heroes, have ſhewn us the 
Way. Thoſe great Sages, Heraclilus, P. 31 Dagoras, 


and Socrates; thoſe celebrated Mathemaricians, 


Eudixus, Hipparchus, and Archimedes, had no Pri- 
vilege or Protection againſt Fate. Not to men- 
tion a great many other extraordinary Genius's, 
Perſons of Induſtry, Reach, and Spirit; they are 
all gone: Even thoſe Hugin, who, like Menip- 
pus, were always flouting and fleering at Mankind, 
tho? they liv'd in Jeſt, they dy'd in Earneſt. Re- 
member they are all in their Graves; and where's 
the Harm of all this? Nay, what are thoſe the 
worſe for't, that have not lo much as left their 
own Names behind them? In a Word, there's 
only one Thing here worth the minding, and that 
is, not to imitate the Degeneracy of Mortals, but 
to be True, Honeſt, and Good-natur'd, even 
amongſt Knaves and Sharpers. 

XLVIII. When you have a mind to divert your 


Fanſy, conſider the good Qualities of your Ac- 


Juaintance : Ae, the enterprizzng Vigour of this 
Man, 
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Man, the Modeſty of another, the Liberality of 
a Third, and ſo on. For there's nothing ſo en- 
tertaining as a lively Image of the Virtues and Ad- 
vantages of thoſe we converſe with. Let ſuch an 
Idea therefore be always ready, and at hand. 
XLIX. You are not angry becauſe you weigh 
ſo light in the Scale, and don't ride forty Stone: 
Why then ſhould you be diſſatisfied becauſe your 
Life is not drawn out to an unuſual and extraor- 
dinary Period? You ought to be no more cove/- 
ous of Time, than you are of Bulk, but be con- 
rented with the common Allowance. _ 7 
L. Tis good to try to bring People to a right 
Underſtanding of the Caſe, but if they grow trou- 
bleſome, be govern'd by your own Conſcience, 
and never aſk any body's Leave to be Honeſt. If 
there comes a Force upon you, and ſtops your 
Progreſs, diſengage, and be eaſy, and make a 
Virtue of Neceſſity. Remember that you under- 
took the Buſineſs upon the Condition of its being 
feaſible, and ne*er pretended to graſp at Impoſſi- 
bilities. What was it then you aim'd at? Why, 
ro do your beſt, and ſecure your Reaſon: Right ! 
And this may be effectually done, tho' the En- 
terprize ſhould happen to miſcarry. 3 
LI. The ambitious Perſon lodges his Happi- 
neſs in the Fanſy of another: The Voluptuary ad- 
mires at home, and keeps within the Reach of his 
Senſes ; but a Man of Underſtanding depends 
upon himſelf, and makes Action, and not Appe- 
tite, his Pleaſure. Eh 
III. We are at liberty not to miſinterpret any 
Accident, and by Conſequence may be free from 
Difturbance : Things have no ſuch Power over 
 Thovghts, as to make us of what Judgment they 


Peale. 
LUI. Accuſtom 


LIII. Accuſtom your ſelf to attend to what is 


diſcours'd ; and, as far as you can, get into th: 
Soul of him that ſpeaks. 


LIV. That which is not for the Intereſt of the 


whole Swarm, is not for the Intereſt of a ſingle 


Bee. 

LV. If the Patient rails at the Doctor, or the 
Crew at the Maſter of the Veſſel, who will they 
mind, or what Good is to be done upon them ? 
Or, which Way can either Health, or a good 
Voyage be expected ? 

LVI. How many People that came into the 


World with me, are gone out of it already? 


LVII. Honey taſtes bitter to ſuch as are trou- 
bled with an overflowing of the Gall; and People 
bitten by a mad Dog, are frighted at the Sight 
of Water: And on the other Hand, a little Bal! 
is a curious Thing to a Child. This confider'd, 
why ſhould you be angry with any one? Can you 
imagine that Error and Ignorance has leſs Force 
upon the Mind, than a little Gall or Venome upon 
the Body? 

1. VIII. As no body can rob you of che Privi- 
leges of your Nature, or force you to live coun- 
ter to your Reaſon, ſo nothing can liappen to you. 
but what comes from Providence, and conſiſts 
with the Intereſt of the Univer/e *. 


LIX. Conſider with your ſelt, what fort of 


People your Men of Popularity muſt court, what 
ſcandalous Submiſſions they are obliged to, and 
what Returns they have for their Pains ? 


And then how ſoon Death and Oblivion — 


all before them. 


. . 
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BOOK VII. 
A HAT is Vice and Wickednefs ? No Ra- 
wW rity you may depend on't. When you 
are in Danger of being ſhock'd, conſider that the 
Sight is nothing but what you have frequently 


ſeen already. To be brief, Men and Manners are 


generally muchwhat alike : All Ages and Hiſto- 
ries, Towns and Families, are of the ſame Com- 
plexion, and full of the ſame Stories : There's 
nothing new to be met with, but all Things are 
common, and quickly over. 
II. Opinions, whether right or wrong, can ne- 
ver be pull'd out of your Head, unleſs the Grounds 
and Reaſons of them are firſt remoy'd. *Tis your 
Intereſt therefore to awaken your Memory, and 
refreſh thoſe Notions which are ſerviceable, and 
well examin'd. For the Purpoſe : You may, ſay 
to your ſelf, *tis in my Power to form a right 


Judgment upon the preſent Emergency; and why 


© 


then ſhould I be diſturb'd at it? For nothing that 


does not enter my Mind, and get tvitbin me, can 
hurt me: Hold to this, and you are ſafe. Come, 
I'll tell you a Way, how you may live your Time 
over again : Do but recollect, and review what 
you have ſeen already, and the Work is done. 

HI. Gazing after Triumphs and Cavalcades; 
the Diverſions of the Stage; Farms well ſtock'd 


with Flocks and Herds ; Conteſts for Victory in 


the Field: Theſe are the little Pleaſures and Con- 
cerns of Mortals. Would you have a farther II- 
luſtration, and ſee an Image of them elſewhere ? 
Fanſy then that you ſaw two or three Whelps 
quarrelling about a Bone ; Fiſhes ſcrambling for 
a Bait; Piſmires in a Peck of Troubles about 
the Carriage of a Grain of Wheat ; Mice frighted 

| Out 
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out of their Wits, and ſcouring croſs the Room; 
Poppets dancing 15 a Wire, &c. And after 
all, tho* human Life is but ordinary and trifling, 
a wiſe Man muſt be Eaſy and Good-humour'd, 
and not grow Splenetick or Haughty upon the 
Comtrangiation : Remembring, notwithſtanding, - 
the true Bulk and Bigneſs of a Man, is to 
be meaſur'd by the Size of his Buſineſs, and the 
Quality of his Inclinations. 

IV. Don' t let either Diſcourſe or Action paſs 
unobſerv'd; attend to the Senſe and Significa- 
tion of the one, and to the Tendency and Deſign 
of the other. : 

V. Aml ſufficiently qualify'd for this Buſineſs, 
or not? If I am, I'll make ute of my Talent, as 
given me by Heaven for that Purpoſe. If I am 
not, Pl] either let it alone, and reſign it to a bet- 
ter Capacity, or elſe Fil do what I can, Pll give 
my Advice, and put the executing Part into an 
abler Hand ; and thus, by looking out for Help, 
the juncture may be nick'd, and the general In- 
tereſt ſecur'd : For wharſoever I a& either by my 
ſelf, or in Conjunction with another, I am always 
ro aim at the Advantage of the Community. 

VI. How many famous Men are dropt out of 
Hiſtory, and forgotten? And how many Poets 
and Panegyriſts, that promiſed to keep up other 
Peoples Names, have loſt their own ? | 

VII. Never be aſham'd of Aſſiſtance: Like a 
Centinel, at the ſtorming of a Town, your Buſi- 
neſs is to maintain your Poſt, and execute your 
Orders. Now, ſuppoſe you happen to be Lame 
at an Aſſault, and can't mount the Breach upon 


your own Feet, won't you ſuffer your Comrade 
to help you? 


VIII. Be not diſturb'd about the future; for 
if ever you come to it, you'll have the ſame Ren 
8 On 
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fon for your Guide and Protection, which pre- 
ſerves you at preſent. | 
IX. All Parts of the Univer/e are interwoven 
and ty'd together; and no one Thing, is foreign 
or unrelated to another: This general Connection 
gives Unity and Ornament to the World. For 
the World, take it altogether, is but one: There's 
hut one ſort of Matter to make it of, one God 
to govern it, and one Law to guide it: For, run 
through the whole Sytem of rational Beings, and 
you'll find Reaſon and Truth is but ſingle and the 
ſame. And thus Beings of the ſame Kind, and 
endued with the ſame Reaſon, are made happy by 
the fame Exerciſes of it. 

X. All Compoſitions of Matter fly of apace 
to the common Stock and Receptacle : Spirits 
are quickly ſwallow'd up in the Soul of the U- 
verſe , and ſo is Memory and Fame in the Gulph 
r 

XI. With rational Beings, Nature and Reaſon 
is the ſame Thing. By Conſequence, to act ac- 
cording to the one, muſt be to act according to 
the other. 

XII. Eicher ſtand upright upon your own Legs, 
ar let another ſupport you. 

XII. Does Continuity and Connexion create 
Sympathy and Relation in the Parts of the Body ? 
Why, Reſemblance, and as one may fay, Conſan- 
guinity of Nature does the ſame Thing amon 
rational Beings ; for though they are not tach d 
together by Extenſion and Union of Place, they 
ſeem all made to co- operate with each other. This 
Thought will be more intelligible and affecting, if 
you frequently conſider your felf as a Member of 
the rational Syſtem ; but if you reckon your ſelf 
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only a Part, this Relation will prove too weak 
for a Principle of Action: This remoter Notion 
won't cheriſh good Nature enough, nor carry it 
to a juſt Improvement : You won't love Mankind 
ſo heartily as you ſhould do: Under this Perſua- 
fion, a generous Action will ne'er delight and 
regale you : You'll do a good Office meerly for 
Faſhion and Decency, but not as if it was really 
a Kindneſs to your ſelf. 

XIV. Let Accidents happen to ſuch as are lia- 
ble to the Impreſſion, and thoſe that feel Misfor- 
tune, may complain of it if they pleaſe : As for 
me, let what will come, I can receive no * 1 
by it, unleſs I think it a Calamity ; and *tis in my 
Power to think it none, if I have a mind to it. 

XV. Let Peoples Tongues and Actions be what 
they will, my Buſineſs is to keep my Road, and 
be honeſt ; and make the ſame Speech to my elf, 
that a Piece of Gold, or an Emerald ſhould, if 
they had Senſe and Language: Let the World 
ralk and take their Method, I ſhan't mind it, bur 
ſparkle and ſhine on, and be true to my Specics 
and my Colour. 

XVI. Does not the Mind give the Man the 
Diſturbance ? Does ſhe not bring Fears, and Fits 
of the Spleen upon her ſelf ? Let any other Body 
try to diſquiet her if they can ; when they have 
done their worſt, tis in her Power to prevent the 
Impreſſion : And as for this ſmall Carcaſs, let it 
complain, and feel, and be frighted, if it know 
how. Tis true, the Soul is the Seat and Princi- 
ple of Thought, and by Conſequence, of Paſſion 
and Pain; however, this paſſive Capacity will do 
no Harm, unleſs you throw her into Fanſies and 
Fears about it *: For the Mind is in her own Na- 


—B 


© The old Stoical Paradox. 
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ture ſelf-ſufficient, and muſt create her Wants be- 
fore ſhe can feel them v. This Privilege makes 
her impregnable, and above Reſtraint, unleſs ſhe 
teazes, and puts Fetters upon her ſelf. 985 
XVII. What is Happineſs but wiſe Thinking, 
or a Mind rightly diſpos' d? Why then does Fan- 
ſy » break in and diſturb the Scene? Be gone 
Pll have nothing to do with the Impoſtures of 
Imagination! However, ſince they have Cuſtom 
ro plead in their Excuſe, let them withdraw, and 
Pl! forgive them. | 1 
XVIII. Is any one afraid of Diſſolution and 
Change? I would gladly know what can be done 
without it? If the Courſe of Nature, and the Me- 
thod of the Univerſe, won't reconcile us to the Ex- 
pectation, we are ſomewhat unreaſonable : Pray, 
muſt not your Wood be turn'd into a Coal, be- 
fore your Bath can be ready for you? Muſt not 
our Meat be changed in your Stomach, to make 
it fit to nouriſh you? Indeed, what Part of Life 
or Convenience can go forward without Altera- 
tion? Now, in all hkelyhood, a Revolution in 
our Carcaſs and Condition may be as ſervice- 
able to the World in general, as thoſe Alterations 
above-mention'd are to you. 
XIX. All particular Bodies are quickly diſſolved 
and hurried through the 2niver/a! Maſs, where, at 
laſt, they incorporate, grow ſerviceable, and be- 
come a fort of Limbs to the World. How many 
| ſuch eminent Sages, as Chr yſippus, Socrates, and 
 Epittetus, have ſunk in the Gulph of Time? And 
the ſame Reflection will hold good concerning 
any other Perſon or Thing whatſoever. 


—— 


A Stoical Piece of Vanity. That is a vulgar Opi- 
nion concerning Good and Evil: Now, all People are the 
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Vulgar with the Szoicks, except themſelves. 
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XX. I am only ſolicitous about one Thing ; 
and that 1s, leſt I ſhould not act up to the Na- 
ture and Dignity of a Man; leſt I ſhould fail in 
fome of the Circumſtances of my Duty, and miſ- 
manage either in the Matter, Manner, or Time 
of doing it. 

XXI. Touill not be long before you will have 
forgotten all the World; and in a little Time, to 
be even, all the World will forget you too. 

XXII. *Tis the Privilege of Human Nature, 
above Brutes, to love thoſe that diſoblige us; to 
Ppractiſe with Eaſe and Inclination, you muſt con- 
_ fider, that the offending Party is of Kin to you; 
that Ignorance 1s the Cauſe of the Miſbehaviour ; 
that the Will and the Fault ſeldom go together * 3 
that you'll both of you quickly be in your > Graves 3 ; 
but eſpecially conſider that you have receiv'd no 
Harm by the Injury : For if your Reaſon is un- 
touch'd, and your Mind ne'er the worſe, there 
can be no Damages done. 

XXIII. God, or the Spirit of Nature, works 
the Maſs of Matter like Wax Now, for the Pur- 
poſe, 'tis a Horſe; ſoon after you'll have it melt- 
ed down, and run into the Figure of a Tree ; and 
from this Form *tis poſſible it may remove into 
the Fleſh and Bones of a Man, or what you pleaſe ; 
and *tis but a little while that tis fixt in one Spe- 
cies. Now, a Trunk feels no more Pain by being 
knock d in pieces, than when it was firſt put to- 
gether . 

XXIV. A ſour gruff Look is very unnatural, 
and to put it on often, will make it ſettle, and de- 

3 the — and Pcafanthcls of the OT to 


* ee this Paradox farther explain'd, SeR. 3 3 This 
Similitude is brought to inſinuate the Mind' 5 Ladependence 
on the Body, which is all Paradox, 
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that Degree, that *tis never to be recover'd ; from 
whence you may conclude it a fooliſh Cuſtom. 
XXV. *Tis high Time for thoſe People to dye, 
that have out- liv d the Senſe of their own Miſde- 
meanours. | | 
XX VI. That Being which governs Nature, will 
quickly change the preſent Face ont: One Thing 
will be made out of another, by frequent Revolu- 
tions ; and thus the World will be always coming 
new out of the Mint. | 
XXVII. When any one miſbehaves himſelf to- 
wards you, immediately bethink. your ſelf what 
. Notions he has concerning Advantage and Diſ- 
advantage: When you have found out this, you'll 
| Pity him, and neither be angry, nor ſurpriſed at 
the Matter. It may be, upon Enquiry, you may 
find your Opinions upon theſe Points much the 
ſame, and then you ought to pardon him ; for 
> you would have done the ſame Thing your ſelf, 
upon the ſame Occaſion : But if your Notions of 
Good and Evil are different, and more juſt than 
his, then your Paſſion will yield to your good Na- 
ture, and you'll eaſily bear with his Ignorance. 
XXVIIL Don't let your Head run upon that 
which which is none of your own : But pick out 
ſome of the beſt of your Circumſtances, and con- 
ſider how eagerly you would wiſh for them, were 
they not in your Poſſeſſion ; but then you muſt 
take Care to keep your Satisfaction within Com- 
paſs, for fear it ſhould carry you too far, make 
you overvalue the Object, and be diſturb*d at the 
Loſs of it. 
XXIX. Fortify at home, and rely upon your 
ſelf; for a rational Mind is born to the Privilege 
of Independence : Honeſty, and the in ward Quiet 
conſequent to it, is enough in all Conſcience to 
make you happy. | 
XXX. Rub 
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XXX. Rub out the Colours of Imagination 2; 

don't ſuffer your Paſſions to make a Machine of 
you; confine your Care to the preſent * ; look 
through the Quality, and preſs into the Nature 
of that which happens either to your ſelf or ano- 
ther: 'Diſtinguiſh the Parts of your Subject, and 
divide them into Matter and Form, and into Body 
and Spirit b, when they have them: Think upon 
your laſt Hour, and don't trouble your ſelf about 
other Peoples Faults, but leave them with thoſe 
that muſt anſwer for them. 
XXXI. When you hear a Diſcourſe, make your 
Underſtanding keep Pace with it, and reach as 
far as you can into thoſe Things which fall under 
your Obſervation. 

XXXII. Would you ſet off your Perſon, and 
recommend your ſelf ? Let it be done by Simpli- 

city and Candour, by Modeſty of — and 
by Indifference to external Advantages: Love 
Mankind, and reſign to Providence; for as the 
Poet obſerves, All Things are under Law and ſupe- 
riour Direction. And what if the Elements only 
had their Courſe chalk*d out, and their Motions 
preſcrib'd them? But we may carry the Conclu- 
fion farther : For there are, at the moſt, but very 
few Things in the World perfectly turn'd over to 
Chance and Liberty. 

XXXIII. Let Death make Atomes or Vacuum 
of me, or what you pleaſe, *rwill come to this 
Upſhor at laſt ; *cwill either extinguiſh my Being, 
or tranſlate me to another Siate. : 
XXXIV. As for Pain, if *tis intolerable, the 
Extremity will deſtroy it ſelf, and quickly diſpatch 
you: If it hs Jong, * be "oy _ to 


— 
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grapple with it. Your Mind, in the mean Time, 
will fave her ſelf by the Strength of Thought, 
keep undiſturb'd, and ſuffer nothing ©. And for 
your Limbs that lie under the Execution, if the 
can complain, and make out any thing let them 
do it. 

XXXV. To moderate your Ambition about 

Fame, conſider the Generality of the People 
that are to commend, and take notice of you; 
how inſignificant they are, and how little in 
their Purſuits and Averſions? Conſider alſo that 
as one Heap of Sand thrown upon another co- 
vers the firſt, ſo it happens in the Buſineſs of 
Fame, a new Glory eclipſes an old one; and the 
latter Age 1s a fort 4 an Extinguiſher to the 
former. 5 

XXXVI. A ſaying of Plato 4. He that has 
'< raiſed his Mind ro a due Pitch of Greatneſs, 
e that has look*d through the World, from one 
End to the other, and carried his View through 
the whole Extent of Malter and Time, do you 
imagine ſuch a one will think human Life any 
« great Buſineſs? Not at all, (ſays t'other Man 
in the Dialogue:) what then? Will the Fear 
ce of Death afflict him? Far from it. 

XXXVII. There's a great deal of Truth in 
that Sentence of Antiſthenen. That *tis the Fate 
of Princes to be ill ſpoken of for their good 
Deeds. . 

XXX VII. *Tis a ſhame that a Man ſhould 
not be Maſter of his Mind, as well as of his Coun- 
tenance. That his Vill ſhould be ſtronger for his 
Looks than for his Thoughts ; preſcribe what Air 
he pleaſes to the firſt, and ler the other lie muti- 
nous, and ungovernable. 1 I 


A. 


© The old Paradox, 4 Plat. De Repub. Lib. 6. 
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XXXIX. *7is to no Purpoſe to fall out with Ar 
cidents, and Things, for they don't care a Farthing 

fort ©. 

XL. Manage your felt with that Advantage, 
that I, and the Gods, too, may have Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction in your Conduct f. 

XLI. Fate mows down Life like Cort, this Mor- 
tal falls, and Pother fands a while 

XLII. 15 my Family ſtruck out * Providence, 
and do the Gut, forget me? If tt be %, they bave 
reaſon for their Neglef. 

X LI. Virtue and Happineſs is a Preſent 7 can 
make my ſelf. 

XLIV. Not * 70 much Sympathy with other Peo- 
ples Sorrow; and keep your Paſſions from all kinds 
„of Tranſport, and Exceſs. 

XL. More of Plats's Sentences i. To ſuch 
* a one I ſhould return this very reaſonable An- 
% ſwer. Hark ye Friend, you are mightily out, 
if you think a Man that's good for any thing, is 
<< either afraid of living, or dying. No: His Con- 
_ © cern is only to bring his Actions to the Teſt, 
to ſecure his Practice, and ſtand clear of Kna- 
« very, and Miſbehaviour. 

XLVI. Plato again k © Gentlemen, in my 
« Opinion, when a Man is ſatisfied with his 
* own Choice, or put into a Poſt by his Supe- 
s riours, his Buſineſs is to ſtand Buff againſt 

Danger and Death, and fear nothing but Diſ- 
« grace and Cowardice. 

XLII. Plato once more I. With your Fa- 

“ vour, Sir, tis not always the Part of Virtue 
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« and Bravery, to preſerve either your own 
Life, or your Neighbours. He that's a Man 
„ in good earneſt, muſt not be ſo mean as to 
* whine for Life, and graſp intemperately at old 
Age: Let him leave this Point to Providence. 
The Women in the Nurſery can tell him; that 
« we. muſt go, when our Time is come. His 
% Duty is to conſider how he may make the 
„ moſt of his Life, and ſpend what there is to 
the beſt Advantage. 
XLVIII. Let the Tranſmutation and Shuffling 
of the Elements be frequently the Subjects of 
your Meditation: Conſider the Courſe of the Stars 
as if you were driving through the Sky, and kept 
them Company. Such Contemplations as theſe 
brighten the Soul, and ſcour off the Ruſt con- 
tracted by converſing here below. 
XLIX.*Tis a handiome Saying, that of Plato's: 
«© That when we conſider the State and Con- 
<* dition of Mankind, we ſhould place our Imagi- 
nation upon ſome lofty Pyramid, or Objerva- - 
toire;, and from thence take a Proſpect of the 
World, and look it over as it were at one 
View. Here we may ſee how Mortals are drawn 
up into Towns and Armies in one Place, and 
diſpers'd for Huſbandry in another! Here are 
abundance of Things to be ſeen together, Mar- 
riage and Confederacy treated by Nations and 
Families, Births and Burials, Feaſting and Jol- 
lity at one Houſe, and all in Tears at another. 
Here they are in a mighty Hurry at the Bar, 
and there up to the Ears in Trading and 
_ ** Merchandize. Towards the End of the Pro- 
<< ſpect, it may be you may ſee a great deal of 
barren and unhabitable Wilderneſs, with Va- 
<< riety of barbarous People beyond it. Take 
<< 1t altogether, tis a ſtrange Medley of w_ 
++ nels, 
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* nes, Humour, and Condition; and yet if you 
<« conſider it thoroughly, you will find the Di- 
<< verſity and Diſagreement of the Parts contri- 
„ bute to the Beauty of the whole. 

L. By looking back into Hiſtory, and con- 
ſidering the Fate and Revolutions of Government, 
you will be able to draw a Gueſs, and almoſt 
prophecy upon the future. For Things Paſt, 
Preſent, and to Come, are ſtrangely uniform, and 
of a Colour; and are commonly caſt in the ſame 
Mould. So that upon the Matter, forty Years 
of human Life may ſerve for a Sample of ren 
thouſand. _ 

LI. Vbal's ſprung from Farth, diſſolves to Earth 
again, and Heaven-born Things fly to their native 
Seat m. 

If the Matter does not ſtand thus, either the 
Atomes will be untwiſted, or the Elements ſcat- 
ter'd into inſenſibility. | 

LII. We feed our ſelves up for long Life with a 
great deal of Care and Expence; but aias! Fate will 
find us out, and when the Gods give the Sign, we 
muſt embark, th never ſo unwilling u. 

III. Can another Man ride, or fence better 
than you? It may be ſo. But tho? you may fall 
ſhort in your Exerciſes, let no Body out-do you 
in Virtue and Behaviour. Let no Body be more 
liberal and modeſt, more reſign'd, and —_— 
than your ſelf. 

LIV. As long as a Man can make uſe of his 
 Reafon, and act in concert with the Gods, he 
needs not queſtion the Event. There can be 
no Grounds to ſuſpect Misfortune, provided you 
ſtick cloſe to Nature, and manage within the Cha- 
rafter of your Condition. 


__— 
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LV. 'Tis always and every where in your Pow- 
er, to reſign to the Gods, to be juſt ro Man- 
kind; and to examine every Object with that 
Nicety, as never to be impos'd on. 

LVI. Ne'er make any rambling Enquiries after 
other Peoples Thoughts, but look directly at the 
Mark which Nature has ſet you, Nature I ſay, -- 
either that of the Univerſe o, or your own: The 
firſt leads you to Submiſſion to Providence; the 
latter to act as becomes you. Now that which 
is ſuitable to the Frame and Conſtitution of Things, 
is what becomes them. To be more particular : 
The reſt of the World is deſign'd for the Ser- 
vice of rational Beings, in Conſequence of this 
general Appointment, by which the lower Or- 
der of Things are made for the uſe of the more 
noble: And rational Creatures, ſtanding all up- 
on a Level, are deſign'd for the Advantage of 
each other. Now a beneficent and ſociable Tem- 
per is that which human Nature was principally 
intended for; the next Thing deſign'd in our 
Being, is ta be proof againſt cor poreal Impreſſions. 

It being the peculiar Privilege of Reaſon to move 
within her ſelf, to fortify againſt an Aſſault, and 
not ſuffer Senſation, or Paſſion, to break in upon 
her; for theſe are both of Animal, and inferi- 
our Quality: But the Underſtanding Part claims 
a Right to govern, and won't bend to Matter, 
and Al petite. And good Reaſon for't, ſince ſhe 
was born to command and make uſe of them. 
The third main Requiſite in a rational Being is to 
{ſecure the Iſent from Raſhneſs and Miſtake. Let 
your Mind but compaſs theſe Points, and ſtick 
to them, and then ſhe is Miſtreſs of every thing 
which belongs to her. . 


e of the Univerſc is God in the Language 


LVII. We 
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LVIL We ought to ſpend the Remainder of 
our Life, as if *rwas more than we expected, and 
lent us on purpoſe for wiſer Management. 

LVII. Let your Fate be your Inclination, for 
there's nothing more reaſonable and prudential. 

LIX. When any Accident happens, call to 
Mind thoſe who have formerly been under the 
ſame Circumſtances, how full of Surprize, Com- 
plaint, and Trouble they were about the Matter: 
And where are they now? They are gone, their 
murmuring could not make them Immortal. To 
what Purpoſe ſhould you imitate their Behavi- 

our: Can't you leave foreign Humours and 
Things, to their own Miſmanagement and Biaſs? 
Your Buſineſs is only to mind your Conduct, 
and give a Turn of Advantage to the Emergency. 
Now you may be the better for the Misfortune, 
if you will but take Care, and do nothing bur 
what is warrantable. Always remembring, that 
Accidents are indifferent in themſelves, and on- 
ly good, or bad for us, accordingly as we uſe 
them, 

LX. Look inwards, and turn over your ſelf; 
for you have a laſting Mine of Happineſs at home, 
if you will but dig for't. 

LXI. Take Care that your Motions and Geſ- 
tures may be grave, and compos'd: For the 
ſame Air of Senſe and Decency, which the Mind 
can put into the Face, ought to be viſible thro igh 
the whole Body: But then all this muſt be done 
without the leaſt Affectation. 

LXII. The right Knack of Living reſembles 
Wreſtling more than Dancing: For here a Man 
does not know his Movement and his Meafvres 
beforehand : No, he is oblig'd to ſtind ron 
againſt Chance, and ſecure himſelf as OCccas. 
ſhall offer, 


LXIII. W 
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LXIII. Well! It ſeems you deſire to be com- 
mended: But what ſort of People are they that 
muſt do_you this Kindneſs, and how are their 
Underſtandings furniſh'd? Truly if you do but 
conſider the S1ze of their Senſe, and the Diſorder 
of their Paſſions, you'll pity their ignorant Miſ- 
behaviour, and not care a Ruſh for their Ap- 
probation. 

L.XIV. Tis a Saying of Plato's p, that 10 Body 

miſſes the Truth by their Good-will. The ſame may 
be ſaid with reference to Honeſty, Sobriety, 
Good Nature, and the like: Be particularly 
careful to remember this Hint, for twill help to 
ſweeten your Temper. 

LXV. When you lie under any corporal Af. 
fliction, let this Lenitive be at hand to relieve 
you: That there is no Scandal in Pain, that the 
ſovereign Part of your Mind is ne' er the worſe 
for't. For how can ſhe ſuffer unleſs her Eſſence 

or her Benevolence were impair*d? Beſides, Epi- 

curus's Maxim will help to ſupport you under moſt 
Pains; for as he obſerves, they will either be to- 
lerable, or quickly over. But then you muſt keep 
your Notions tight, and not run into the com- 
mon Opinion about them 4. And here you muſt 
remember, that there are many more Senſations 
than we are aware of, which belong to the Nature 
of Pain. Such as nodding, when one would be 
awake, broiling in the Heat of the Sun, and nau- 
ſeating ſome part of our Diet. Now when you 
find your fell fre fret and grow diſturb'd at theſe 
Things, take notice that you are catch'd nap- 
ping, and that Pain has gotten the better of 
you. 


p Plato charges — © and Vice upon the — 
of Conſtitution or Education, Plato s Timeus, 4 See Book 
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LXVI. Don't return the Temper of Ill-naturd 
People upon themſelves, nor treat them as they 
do the reſt of Mankind. 

LXVII. Which way are we to conclude that 
Socrates was a better Man in Virtue and Tem- 
per than Telauges r. To make out this, 'tis not 
enough to ſay, that he diſputed better, and di- 
ed bolder. The Auſterity and Diſcipline of his 
Life; his Bravery in lighting the Orders of the 
thirty Tyrants, and refuſing to apprehend an in- 
nocent ! Perſon; the Gravity and Greatneſs in 
his Mien and Motion, (tho' the Truth of this laſt 
Particular may be queſtion' d;) all this Glitter 
won't make the Character ſhine out: To prove 
the Point, we muſt examine what ſort of Soul 
Socrates carried about him: Could he be content- 
ed with che Conſcience of an honeſt and a pious 
Man? Did he not fret and fume to no purpoſe at 
the Knavery and Wickedneſs of the Age? Was 
he govern'd by no Bodies Ignorance? Did he 
never queſtion the Equity of Providence, grow 
ſurpriz'd at his hard Fortune, and ſink under 
the Weight of it? To conclude, did he keep 
Pain and Pleaſure at a due Diſtance, and not 
dip his Soul too deep in his Senſes? Theſe Marks 
are the only Teſt of a great Man; and 'tis to no 

Purpoſe ro pretend to that Character without 
—_ 

LXVIII. Nature has not wrought your Com- 
poſition ſo cloſe, as to deitroy the Properties of 
Malter and Spiri“: No, the Mind is in a Con- 
dition to diſtinguiſn her Faculties, to ſet out her 

Juriſdiction, and do her own Buſineſs her ſelf. 
And now I think on't, lodge this always in your 


'f = A Philoſoper ot flenderjCharacter, [One Salominius, 
a Man of Fortune, ; 


Memory; 
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Memory; that a Man may be a firſt Rate in Vir- 
tue, and true Value, and yet be very obſcure ac 
the ſame Time. You may likewiſe obſerve, that 
Happineſs lies in a little Room: Granting your 
Talent won't reach very far into Logick and Netu- 
ral Philoſophy. This can't hinder the Freedom 
and Greatneſs of your Mind, nor deprive you 
of the Bleſſings of Sobriety, Beneficence, and 
Reſignation. : 

LXIX. You may live with all the Freedom 


and Satisfaction imaginable, tho* the whole World 


ſhould bawl againſt you, and cry you down; 
nay, tho* a Brace of Lions ſhould quarter upon 
your Carcaſs, and tear you Limb from Limb. 
For pray how can any thing of this reach up to 
your Mind, and ruffle her Serenity *? How can 
it prevent your paſting a right Judgment upon 
your Circumſtances, and making the beſt uſe 
of them? And thus your Reaſon may repel the 
Attack, and argue thus againſt the Object of 
Terror. Look ye! You are not ſo fierce as 
„vou are painted; Nature has made you one 
„Thing, and common Miſtake another. To be 
plain, I expected to engage you, and now you 
„are come, F]l turn you to ſome Account or 
„other. For 'tis my Way, to make every 
«© Thing ſerve for ſomething ”. In ſhort, you 
may work any Accident into an Inſtance of Vir- 
tue; into a Performance of ſome Duty, either 
to God, or Man: By Conſequence we need not 
be ſurpriz'd, or over-ſet by any Rencounter. For 
to take things rightly, there's nothing new in 
them, or difficult to deal with. A FS 
 L XX. He that's come to the top of Wiſdom 
and Practice, ſpends every Day as if it were his 


© The old Paradon. 
- laſt; 
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laſt; and is never guilty of over-driving, Slug- 
giſhneſs, or Infincerity. . 0g 

LXXI. Tho? the Gods are immortal, and 

have their Patience tried through ſo many Ages, 
yet they not only bear with a wicked World, 
but provide liberally for it into the Bargain: And 
are you that are juſt going off the Stage ſick of 
the Company? Are you tired with ill Men al- 
ready, and yet one of thoſe unhappy Mortals 
your ſelf? 
ILXXII. 'Tis great Folly to run from other 
Peoples Faults, and not part with your own: 
This is going quite the wrong Way to work, 
graſping at a Project impracticable, and loſing 
an Advantage which lies in your Power. 

LXXIII. Whatever Buſineſs tends neither to 
the Improvement of your Reaſon, nor the Bene- 
fit of Society, conclude it beneath you, and ma- 
nage accordingly. E 

LXXIV. When you have done a Kindneſs, and 


your Neighbour is the better for't, what need 


you be ſo ignorant, as to look any farther, and 
lie gaping for Reputation and 1 
LXXV. No Body is ever tired with Favours, 
and Advantages: Now to act in Conformity to 
the Laws of Nature and Reaſon, is certainly an 
Advantage? Don't you therefore grow weary 
of doing good Offices, for by obliging others, 
you are really kind to your ſelf 
LXXVI. There was a Time when God and 
Nature was employed in making the World: So 
that Not all Events muſt either be Conſequences 
of Decree, and reſult from the firſt Meaſures ; - 
or elſe the Sul of the Univerſe * fail'd in the Ex- 
ecution of her principal Deſign. Now the Ab- 


„God. 


—— 


ſurdity, 
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ſurdity of this latter Suppoſition, will go a great 


Way towards the making a Man eaſy. 


— 


| Book III. 


I. F* keep you modeſt, and mortified to 

_ vain Glory, remember that it has not 
been your good Fortune to ſpend your Life whol- 
ly in the Purſuit of Virtue and Wiſdom: Your 
Friends and your ſelf too are ſufficiently ac- 
quainted how much you fall ſhort of Philoſophy : 


And tho? Merit and Character are ſometimes part- 


ed, yet the bare-Report of being a Philoſopher, 


is no eaſy Matter for you to compaſs: You 
are unqualified by your Station, and roo much 


embarraſs d for this Privilege. However, ſince 
you know how to come at the Thing, neer be 
concern'd about miſſing the Credit on't. Be ſa- 
tisfied therefore, and for the reſt of your Life, 


let your own rational Nature direct you. Mind 


then what ſhe would be at, and let nothing 
foreign diſturb you. You are very ſenſible how 
much you have rambled after Happineſs, and 
faiPd. Neither Learning, nor Wealth, nor Fame, 
nor Pleaſure could ever help you to it. Which 


way is it to be had then? By _ up to the 


Height of human Nature. And how ſhall a 
Man do this? Why by getting a right Set of 
Principles for Thoughts and Practice. And what 
Principles are thoſe? Such as ſtate and diſtinguiſh 


Good and Evil. Such as give us to underſtand, 
that there is nothing properly good for a Man, 


but what promotes the Virtues of Juſtice, Tem- 


Pperance, Fortitude, and Benevolence; nor any 


thing bad for. him, but that which carries him 
off to the contrary Vices. e 1 
I. At 
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II. At every Action and Enterprize, aſk your 
ſelf this Queſtion; what will the Conſequence of 


this be to me? Am I not likely to repent of it? 
I ſhall be dead in a little Time, and then all's 
over with me. If the preſent Undertaking is 


but ſuitable to an intelligent and ſociable Being, 
and one that has the Honour to live by the 
Rule, and Reaſon with God himſelf; if the Caſe 
ſtands thus, all's well, and to what Purpoſe ſhould 
you look any farther ? 

III. Alexander, Julius Cæſar, and Pompey, what 
were they in Compariſon of Diogenes, Heraclitus, 
and Socrates? Theſe Philoſophers look*d through 
Cauſe, Matter, and Conſequence, and underſtood 
the Nature and Uſe of Things. This was noble 
F urniture for a Man's Head and Happineſs: But 

as for thoſe great Princes, what a Load of Cares 
were they peſter'd with, and how much Slaves 
to their Ambition? 

IV. Neer diſturb your ſelf, * People will 
be unto ward, and play the ſame Pranks over again. 
tho? you ſhould fret your heart out. 

V. In the firſt Place, keep your ſelf eaſy, for 
all Things are govern'd by the Laws, and Order 
of Providence: Beſides, you'll quickly go the 
Way of all Fleſh, as Auguſtus, Adrian, and the 
reſt of the Emperours — done before you. 
Farther, examine the Matter to the Bottom, and 
remember, that the Top of your Buſineſs is to be 
a good Man: Therefore whatever the Dignity of 

human Nature requires of you, ſet abour it pre- 
ſently, without Ifs or Ands : And ſpeak always ac- 
cording to your Conſcience, but let it be done in 
the Terms of Good-nature and Civility. 

VL. *Tis the Method of Providence, to change 
theFace of Things, and remove Fortune and Suc- 
ceſs from one Place to another. All Conditions 


8 Are 
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are ſubje& to Revolution; ſo that you need not 
be afraid of unuſual Treatment. For you ſtand 
upon no worſe Ground than the reſt of the World; 
and will only have your ſhare of the common 
Fate. | 

VII. Every Being is at eaſe, when the Powers 


of it move regularly, and without Iterruption. 


Now a rational Being is in this proſperous Con- 
dition, when her Judgment 1s gain'd by nothing 
but Truth, and Evidence ; when her Deſigns are 
all meant for the Advantage of Society. When her 
Deſires and Averſions are confin'd to Objects 


within her Power; when ſhe reſts ſatisfied with 


the Diſtributions of Providence : For which ſhe 
has great Reaſon; in regard ſhe is part of it her 
ſelf »; and with as much Propriety as a Leaf be- 
longs. to the Nature of the Tree which bears it: 
Only with this Difference, that a Leaf is Part of 


Nature, without Senſe or Reaſon, and liable to be 


check'd in its Operations; whereas a Man is a 
Limb, as it were, of an intelligent, righteous, 
and irreſiſtible Being. A Being, that is all Wiſ- 
dom, and aſſigns Matter and Form, Time, Force, 
and Fortune to every thing in due Meaſure and 
Proportion. And this you'll eaſily perceive, if 


you don't ſtop ſhort in your Speculation, and 


make a lame Enquiry; but compare the whole 
of one thing, with the whole of another. 

VIII. You have no Leiſure to read Books, what 
then? You have Leiſure not to be haughty, or 
play the Knave. Tis in your Power to be ſupe- 
riour to your Senſes, and paramount over Plea- 


ſure and Pain. To be deaf to the Charms of Am- 


bition, and look down upon Fame and Glory. 
*Tis in your Power not only to forbear being 


The Sticks believ'd the Soul a Part of God. 
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angry wirh People for their Folly and Ingratitude, 
but over and above to cheriſh 2 Intereſt, anc 
take Care of them. | 

IX. Never cenſure a Court Life, nor ſeem diſ- 
ſatisfied with your own. m_—_— 

X. Repentance is a Reproof of a Man's Conſci- 
ence for the Negle& of ſome Advantages. Now 
whatever 1s morally good is Profitable, and ought 
to be the Concern of a Man of Probity : But no 
good Man was ever inwardly troubled for the 
Omiſſion of any Pleaſure, or the balking of his 
| Senſes: From whence it follows, that Pleaſure, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is neither profitable nor good. 

XI. To go to the Bottom of a Thing, theſe 
Queſtions ſhould be anſwered, What is it in it; 
proper Nature and Diſtinction? Of what. ſort of 

Matter and Form does it conſiſt? What Share of 
Force and Action has it in the World? And 
how long 1s it likely to ſtay there? Ds 
XII. When you find your ſelf ſleepy in a Motn- 
ing, remember that Buſineſs, and So Service 
to the World, is to act up to Nature, and live 
like a Man: Whereas ſleeping does but degrade 
you for the Time, and bring you down to a Beaſt. 
Now thoſe Actions which fall in with the Deſign 
and Properties of Nature are more ſuitable and 
ſerviceable, and upon a Cuſtom more pleaſant 
than others. Wee 

XIII. Upon every new Idea, let it be your con- 
ſtant Cuſtom to make Uſe of your Talent in Phy- 
ficke, Metaphyſicks, and Morality, and examine the 
Object in the reſpective Enquiries of thoſe Sci- 
ENCES. : 

NIV. When you are about to converſe with 
any Perſon, make this ſhort Speech to your 
ſelf. How does this Man's Definitions ſtand af- 

fected? What Notions has he about Good and E- 
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v? Nay if his Underſtanding is fo miſled, if he 
has ſuch unfortunate Opinions concerning Pleaſure 
and Pain, and the Cauſes of them; if his Fanſy 
or his Fears are miſapplied, or over proportion' d 
wich reſpect to Reputation or Ignominy, to Life 
or Death:; if the Caſe ſtands thus with him , 1 
don't wonder at his Practice; for indeed tis next 
to impoſſible he ſhould: do otherwiſe. 

XV. Would it not be an odd Inſtance of Sur- 
prize to ſtare at a Fig- tree for bearing Figs? Why 
then ſhould it ſeem ſtrange to us, for the World 
to act like it ſelf, and produce things purſuant to 
Quality and Kind? This is Juſt as fooliſh as it 
would be for a Phyſician to wonder at a Fever, 
ar a Maſter of a Veſſel at a croſs Blaſt of Wind. 

XVI. To retract or mend a Fault at the Ad- 
monition of a Friend hurts your Credit or Liber- 
ty, no more than if you had grown wiſer upon your 
own Thought. For tis ſtill your ewn Judgment 
and Temper, which makes you ſee your Miſtake 
and willing to retrieve it. 

XVII. If what is done diſpleaſes you, why 
do you do it, if *tis in your Power to let it alone? 
Burt if you can't help it, who do you complain 
of? The Atomes, or the Gods * ? Either Way is 
Diſtraction, and therefore we muſt murmur againſt 
nothing. If you can mend the Matter, go about 
it; if you cannot, what are you the better for 
Grumbling? Now a Man ſhould never do any 

thing to no Purpoſe. 

X VIII. Whatever drops out of Life, is catcht 
up ſomewhere, for the World loſes nothing Y?. 
Within this Circumference of Corporeity, all Things 


Y : _ a —— 


x That is Chance or Providence, for the World muſt be 
govern'd by onc of hem. 1 That, is nothing is Anni- 


_ 12 have 
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have their ſeveral Forms and Revolutions; and 
here tis likewiſe that they return into Element 
and firſt Principle; under which Notion thoſe 

of the World and your own are the very ſame 2; 
and all theſe laſt Changes are made without the 
leaſt repining: And why then ſhould the ſame 
Matter that hes quiet in an Element grumble in 
a Man? 

XIX. Providence does not grant Force and 
Faculties at Random, but every ching is made 
for ſome End: The Sun, as high as tis, has its 
Buſineſs affign'd, and ſo have the celeſtial Dei- 
ties a: And where's the Wonder of all this? But 
pray what were you made for? For your Plea- 
ſure? Common Senſe won't bear ſo ſcandalous 
an Anſwer. ; 

XX. Nature b pre-ordains the End of every 
thing, no leſs than its Beginning and Continu- 
ance: As he that ſtrikes a Ball, deſigns whither 
it ſhould go, as well as which Way: And what's 
the Ball the better all this while for mounting, or 
| the worſe for flying lower, and coming to to che 
Ground? What does a Bubble get in the ſwelling, 
or loſe in the breaking? The ſame may be ſaid 
of a Candle, wank = every jot 8 Wypy on 
as burning. 

XXI. Turn your Carcaſs the wrong ſide out- 
wards, and be proud if you can; and to im- 
prove your Thought, confider what a Beauty, 
Age, Diſcaſes, and Death, will make of you; 


and to * ana in —— upon 


Hl. 


6k Bedledites mite of he foe Matter. The 
Emperour means the Stars which the Heathen and ſome 
Chriſtians too believed to be animated; and that a Spirit or 
Intelligence was featcd in the Centre, and governed the Me- 
tions of the Luminary, Þ Or Providence. 

. 8 Q 2 | Fame, 
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that both the Orator and the 
| the Merit, will quickly go 
ht; that the Earth is but 
2 Ps ve but in a Corner of this 
ble Dimenſion acther; that Men differ in their 
oti ur and Eſteem; and that even 


together. 
XXII. Mind chat which lies before you, whe- 
0 hought, Word, or Action: You are 


XXIII. Am Labout any Thing? TI do it wich 
1 db ee of Mankind : Does any 
. come: Tl receive it 
the-Appointment of Fate, and che Diſtribution | 
of Heaven, 

XXIV. Think a little, and tell me what you 
meet: with in the BuſineGs of Bathing - There's 
Ol, and Sweat, and Dirtineſs, and Water, but 
an offenſive Mixture, take it — Why, 
Life and Satisfaction is made up much ſuch in- 

different Stuff, but coarſe, if you examine it to 

the Bottom. 
XXV. Lacillia buried W d, and follow'd him 
ſoon after : Secunda did the ſame Office for Maxi- 
mu, and furviv'd, but a little while. And thus 
it fared with Epi: ynchanus and Diotimus, with Au- 
toninus and Faſting ©, with Celer f and the Em- 
— 2 „ 


< Here the Emperour refers to ſome Diſappointment. 
d Lucille was our Emperour's Daughter, and married to Ve- 
ras, who was his Partner in the Empire. © Antovinuc Pins 
Empreſs. 11 . — 
* 1 


8 and 
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| and quickly made another themſelves. Thus poor 
— away 1 Where are thoſe Men of 
Reach and Prognoſtication? And t other haughry 
fantaſtical Sparks? They made a great Noife and 


| Figure formerly, but what's become of them 


now? Where are thoſe celebrated Philoſophers, 
Charax, Zudæmon, Demetrius the Platoniſt, and 
others of their Learning and Character? Alas! 
They took but a Turn in the World, and are gone 
long ſince. Some of them have ſunk to- rights, 
and lefr no Memory behind them ; the Hiftory 
of others is overcaſt, and dwindled into Fables; 
and a third Sort have decay'd farther, and dropt 
even out of a Romance. Your Buſineſs is therefore 
to remember, that after Death your Body will 
fall in Pieces, and fly off into Atomes ; and as for 
your Spirit, that will either be extinguiffi d, or 
remov'd into another Station. 1 
XXVI. Pleaſure and Satisfaction conſiſt in fol- 
lowing the Bent of Nature, and doing the Thi 
we were made for: And which Way is this to | 
compaſe'd ? By the Practice of general Kindneſs, 
by neglecting the Importunity and Clamour of 
ver Stakes, by diftinguilldag - 

Truth, and by cont ing the Nature and 
Works of the Almighty. All this is acting ac- 
corditig to kind, and keeping the Faculties in the 


right 
Man has three Relations to ac- 


XXVII. Every 
> boos ha His Body helps to make one, the 
| Deity another, and his Neighbours a Third. 
XXVIIL. If Pain is an Affliction, it muſt affect 
Either the or the Mind: If the Body is hurt, 
let it ſay ſo 8; as for the Soul, ſhe can fecure the 
Paſſes, and keep the Enemy at a Diftance ; tis 


See Book 7. SeR. 16. 
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in her Power to be invulnerable, by ſuppofing 
the Accident no Evil; which Suppoſition is very 
practicable; for Judgment and Appetite, Aver- 
ſion and Deſire, and all the Equipage of Thought 
are lodg'd within, and there no Miſchief can come 
at them ®, | 
XXIX. Diſcharge common Prejudice and the 
Fallacies of Fanſy, by ſaying thus to your felt : 
»Tis in my Power to. be as Eaſy, and as Innocent 
as 'tis poſſible ; to have nothing of Vice, of Ap- 
petite or Diſturbance in me: 1 am likewiſe in a 
Condition to ſtate the Value, and diſtinguiſh the 
Quality of Things, and make uſe of them accord- 
ingly. Theſe are all Privileges of Nature, and 
ought to be remember'd as ſuch. 
XXX. When you ſpeak in the Senate, or elſe- 
where, mind Decency and Character more than 
Rhetorick, and let your Diſcourſe be always ſin- 
ere, and agree with your Meaning. 7 
XVXVXI. Auguſtus's Court is butied long ſince: 
His Empreſs and Daughter, his Grand-Children 
and Sons - in-law, his Siſter and Agrippa, his Rela- 
tions and Domeſticks, Phyſicians and Under- 
Sacrificers, his Favourites, ſuch as Arius the Phi- 
loſopher and Macenas, they are all gone. . 
Go on from ſingle Perſons to Families; that 
of the Pompeys, for Inſtance, and you'll find the 
whole Line extinct. This Man was the laſt of bis 
Houſe, is not uncommon upon a Monument. How 
ſolicitous were the Anceſtors of ſuch People about 
an Heir, and yet the Family muſt of neceflity 
ſink, and the Blood fail at one Time or other. 
XXXII. Govern your Life altogether by Mea- 
| {ures and Rules; and if every Action goes its due 
Lengths, and holds up to Opportunity, reſt con- 


. 
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Þ The old Parador. | 
TD. « tented,. 
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tented. Now, no Mortal can hinder you from 
putting your Affairs in this Condition: But may 
not ſome Obſtacle without interpoſe? No; not 
ſo far as to prevent your acting hke a Man of Pro- 
bity and Prudence. For all that, my Motions 
may be check'd, and my Defign balk'd: *Tis no 
Matter for that, as long as you are eaſy under the 
Obſtruction, and paſs on ſmoothly to what comes 
next; this Behaviour is as good as going tho- 
rough, and ſerves your Improvement as well as 
Succeſs. DR ns 

XXXIII. As to the Caſe of good Fortune, 
take it without Pride, and reſign without Reluc- 
_ Cance. | | 
XXXIV. If you have obſerv'd a Hand or a 
Foot cut off and remov'd from the Body, juſt 
ſuch a Thing is that Man to his Power, who is 
either a Malecontent, or Over-ſelfiſh, who ſtrug- 
gles againſt Fate, or breaks off from the Intereſt 
of Mankind i : This untoward Behaviour amounts. 
to Amputation, and deſtroys the Union of Na- 
ture. But here lies the good Luck of the Caſe ; 
tis in your Power to retrieve the Maim, and fer 
the Limb on again : This Favour is allow'd to no 
other Part of the Creation. Conſider then the 
particular Bounty of God Almighty to Man in 
this Privilege: He has ſer him above the Neceſſi- 
ty of breaking of from Nature and Providence 
at all; but ſuppoſing his Miſcarriage, tis in his 
Power to rejoin the Body, and grow together 
again, and recover the Advantage of being the 
ſame Member he was at firſt. , 
XXXV. Whence comes all the Powers and 
Prerogatives of rational Beings? From the Soul 
of the Univer/je k. Amongſt other Faculties, they 


ns aaa 


- See Book z. Sec 16. Book 3. Sec. 8. & alib. God. 
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have this which I am going to mention : For as 
God over-rules all mutinous Accidents, brings 
them under the Laws of Fate, and makes them 
ſerviceable to his Purpoſe, ſo *tis in the Power of 
Man to make ſomething out of every croſs Adven- 
ture, and turn all Oppoſition to Advantage. 
XXXVI. Don't take your whole Life into your 
Head at a time, nor burthen your ſelf with the 
Weight of the Future, nor form an Image of all 
probable Misfortunes ; this Method will but con- 
found you. On the contrary, your Way is, upon 
every Emergency to put this Queſtion to your 
ſelf, What intolerable Circumſtances is there in all 
this? For here your Honour will ſecure you, 
ou*ll be aſham'd to aſſign Particulars, and con- 
eſs our ſelf conquer'd. Beſides, you are to re- 
ber, that neither what's paſt nor what's to 
come needs afflict you, for you have only to deal 
wich the preſent, Now this is ſtrangely leſſen'd, 
Fay take it ſingle and by it ſelf : Chide your 
| . if it offers to ſhrink from a Mo- 
and grow faint under ſo ſlender a Tryal. 
XXX VII. Does Pantbea and Pergamus Al wait 
at the Tomb of Verus, or Chabrias and Diotimus 
2 that of Adrian i? That would be Stuff indeed 
And what if they were there, would thoſe Princes 
be ſenſible of the Service? Granting they were, 
what Satisfaction would i it be to them? And ſup- 
poſe they were pleaſed, would theſe Waiters laſt 
always and be rtal? Are they not doom'd 
to Age and Death with the reſt of Mankind ? 
And when they are dead, what a Pickle would 
* 1 Gholts be 1 * for want of their Attend- 


— 


_— 3 us d to have ſome of their Friends or Domeſticks 
2 Fanny at their Tombs for ſome Time after they were 


ance ? 
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ance? Alas! Theſe Fanſies have nothing in them; 


all this . | 


Duſt. 

XXX VIII. If you are ſo diſcerning, ſays the 
Philoſopher, wike uſe of your Talent to ſome 
—- Purpoſe, and let your Subject be proportionable 

to your Parts. 

XXXIX. I find no moral Virtue which contra- 
dicts and combates Juſtice; this can't be affirm'd 
of Pleaſure, for here Temperance comes in with 
3 ; 

XL.. Tis ion which gives Being to Mis- 
fortune ; e your * = nothing 
can touch you. But what, is this you ? Is it not 
ſome notional ſuperfine Thing? No; *tis your 
Reaſon. But I am not ſo lucky as to be all Rea- 
ſon : Make your ſelf ſo then, and don't let Rea- 
ſon degenerate, and grow uncafy. In ſhart, when 
R this Thought be your 

eme 


and Motion, and Deſire, is an Evil to the Animal 
Life: That which hinders the Growth or Flouriſh- 

ing of a Vegetable, may be ſaid to be an Evil there; 
ſo likewiſe to be cramp'd in the Faculties of the 
Mind, 1s an Evil to an intelligent Nature : Apply 
all this to your ſelf. Does Pleaſure or Pain ſoli- 
cit or attack you? Turn them over to your Senſes, 


and let them * fort. Does any Thing lie 


croſs your Un ? Why, if you were poſi- 


tive and peremptory about it, and ſet your Heart 
upon't, then the Diſappointment is really an Evil : 


But if you engag d only upon Condition the Nail 
would drive, and with a Reſerve for Accidents, 
then no Manner of Hindrance or Harm has hap- 


pen'd to you, Indeed, no Mortal can lay the 


Soul by the Heels, or put a Reſtraint — her: 


The 


XII To be checked in the Functions of Senſe, 
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The Mind, if ſhe will but arm her Thoughts and 
exert her Courage, is impregnable ; and neither 
Fire nor Sword, Tongue nor Tyrant can touch 
Her. | PE ed Fj 

XLII. Why ſhould I fret and vex, that never 
willingly vexed any body n? Certainly I can have 
no Reaſon to be more unkind to my ſelf, than to 
rr 

XLII. Every Man has his particular Guſt and 
Inclination ; but my Pleafure lies in wiſe Think- 
ing and reaſonable Deſires : Give me a ſound and 
a ſober Underſtanding ; a Temper that never 
falls out either with Men or Accidents ; that 
takes all Things with good Humour, computes 
rightly upon their Value, and puts them to the 
Uſes they are fit for. | 
XILIV. Make the beſt of your Time while you 
have it: Thoſe who are ſo ſolicitous about Fame, 
and think of living here after they are dead; ſuch 


Men, I fay, ne'er conſider that the World won't 


mend by growing older; that future Generations 
will be as Weak and Diſobliging as che preſent: 
What then can the Noiſe or Opinions of ſuch lit- 
tle Mortals ſignify? 1 | 
XLV. Toſs me into what Climate or State you 
leaſe ; for all that Ill keep my Genius u in good 
umour; that is, my own Conſcience, if tis good, 
ſhall make me happy : Let me but perform the 
Duties of a reaſonable Nature, and I'll aſk no 


more. What! Is this Miſadventure big enough 


to ruffle my Mind and throw her off the Hinges? 
To make her Mean, Craving, and Servile, and 
to fright her from the Privileges of her Nature? 


9 * : g 3 9 . 


m The Emperour ſeems here to be under ike Senſe of 


ſome Ingratitude and ill Ulage extraordinary. u Or Soul. 


What 
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What is there that can juſtify ſuch Diſorders, and 
make Satisfaction for them? 

XLVI. No Accident can happen to any Man 
but what is conſequent to his Condition, and com 
mon to his Kind: And the ſame Thing may be 
affirm'd of a Beaſt, a Tree, or a Stone. Now, if 
Things fare no otherwiſe than according to Kind 
and Conſtitution, what makes you complain, and 
grow uneaſy ? You may be aſſur*d Providence will 
never lay you in the Way of an intolerable Evil, 
nor make your Being your Grievance. 

XLVII If Externals put you into the Spleen, 
take Notice that *tis not the Thing which diſturbs 
you, but your Notion about it; which Notion 
you may diſmiſs if you pleaſe : But if the Condi- 
tion of your Mind diſguſts you, who ſhould hin- 
der you from rectifying your Miſtakes, and ſet- 
ting your Thoughts in order? Farther, if you are 
diſturb*'d becauſe you are not Active and Bold in 
the Diſcharge of your Duty: If this be your Caſe, 
your Way is to fall on, and do fomething, and 
not lie growling at your own Omiſſion. But you 
are under ſome inſuperable Difficulty. If you have 
done your utmoſt, ne'er vex your ſelf about the 
Matter? For you have nothing to anſwer for. It 
may be you will ſay, *tis not worth my while to 
live, unleſs this Buſineſs can be effected: Why 
then e' en die, but take your Leave handſomely ; 
go off as ſmoothly as 15 you had ſucceeded, and 
be not angry with thoſe that diſappointed you. 
XLVIII. The Mind is invincible when ihe ex- 
erts her ſelf, and relies upon her own Courage: 
In this Caſe there's no forcing her Will, though 

the: has nothing but Obſtinacy for her Defence. 
What then mult her Strength be, when ſhe is for- 
rify'd with Reaſon, and engages upon Thought 
and Deliberation? A Soul unembarraſs'd with 
Pafſion 


— x — — ae ˖—— 4 


that you are really the worſe fort, is no part of 


for't. Thus always 


mine farther , the Abſurdity 
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Paſſion ®, is the moſt impregnable Security ; hi- 
ther we may retire and defie our Enemies: He 


That fees not this Advantage muſt be ignorant, 


and he that forgets to uſe it unhappy. 


XLIX. Don't add to your Information from 
without, nor make more of Things than your 
Senſes report. For Inſtance: You are told = 
ſuch 2 one has ſpoken ill of you. Right, but 


the News; and if you think ſo, tis your own Ad- 
dition. Again; I fee my Child lie fick: True, 
but that he is in Danger is more than I ſee; and 
therefore if I conclude ſo, I muſt thank my ſelf 
— at the firſt tation, 
and you are ſafe: Inferences and 1 
Fanſies do but make a Man y. 
you will reaſon upor't, N. 
ſervicable) do it the right Way: Do it like a 
Man that has look d through the World, and is 
no Stranger to any thing that can 
L. Does your Cucumber taſte bitter? L t it alone. 
Are there Brambles in your Way? Avoid them 
then. Thus far you are well: But then don't aſk 
bat does the World with ſuch Stuff as this is? This 
is to be too bold and impertinent; and a natural 
Philoſopher would laugh at you: This 
lation is juſt as wiſe Nen fault 
with a for having Saw - duſt, or a Tay- 
lor Shreds in his Shop; they know where to be- 
ſtow them, tho you don't. Nay, if you exa- 
is too big for the 
Compariſon: For univerſal Nature has no Place 
for Refuſe out of herſelf. All Things are lodged 


—B acorn 3 
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«hes tro a of eee or ths of Averſion, or 
Deſire to weaken it. 
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grow old, and moulder, and ſeem good for no- 


thing. But then under all theſe Diſadvantages 
the Wonder of her Contrivance is ſuch, that ſhe 


— them down, and recoins them in another 


Fi and ſends them new and ſhining from the 
Mint. And thus ſhe neither wants any foreign 


Ore, or By-place to throw the Droſs in: But is al- 


ways 9 — furniſn'd with Room, and Matter, 
and Art, within her ſelf. 


LI. Be not heavy in Buſineſs, nor diſturb'd in 


Converſation, nor rambling and impertinent in 


your Thoughts. Keep your Mind from running 
adrift; from ſudden 


don't overſet your ſelf with too much Employ- 


ment, Do they curſe you? Do they threaten to 
kill, and quarter you? Let them go on: They can 
never murther your Reaſon nor your Virtue: Thoſe 
Privileges run for Life if you pleaſe. All this 


Barbarity banifies Hie *Tis much as if a Man 
that ſtands by a lovely Spring ſhould fall a 


on't: The Water is never the worſe for his foul 
Language: And if he ſhould throw in Dirt or 


Dung, twould quickly diſappear and diſperſe, 
and the Fountain be as wholſome as ever: Which 


Springs always running, and never e in- 
to a Pool? Pl tell you: You muſt be always 
drudging at the Vertues of Freedom and Inde- 
pendence; of Sincerity, Sobriety and Good-na- 
ture. Make your ſelf but Maſter of theſe Qua- 
lities, and your Buſineſs is done. 

LIL He that's unacquainted with the 


and firſt Cauſe of the World, and with that 
vidence that governs it, muſt be at a Loſs to 
know where he is, and what Empire he lives 


under : And he that can't tell the Ends he was 


made for, is. ignorant both of himſelf and the 
World 


and Tranſports, and 


Way now are you to go to work, to keep your 
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World too: And he that's uninſtructed in eithef 
of theſe two Points, will ne'er be able to look 
into the Deſign of his Being. And yet there are 
_ abundance of People that would be puzzled at 
theſe Queſtions: What do you think then of his 
Diſcretion , that's anxious about what is ſaid of 
him; and values either the Praiſe or the Cen- 
ſure of thoſe little Folks; that know neither where 
they are nor who * | 

LIM. Nothing can be more vain than the 
_ Courting of popular Applauſe. What! Are you 
ſo ambitious of a Man's good Word, that it 
may be in an Hour's Time ſhall curſe himſelf 
to the Pit of Hell? Are you ſo fond of being 
in their Favour, that can't keep in their own? | 
Striving to pleaſe thoſe People that can't pleaſe 
themſelves, is to no manner of purpoſe | And 
how can they be ſaid to pleaſe themſelves, who 
are diſſatisfied with their Conduct at every Turn, 
and repent of almoſt every thing they do? 

LIV. Let your Soul receive the Deity as your 
Blood does the Air, for the Influences of the one 
are no leſs vital than the other. This Correſpon- 
dence is very practicable: For there's an ambi- 
ent omnipreſent Spirit, which lies as open and 
pervious to your Mind, as the Air you breath 
does to your Lungs: But then you muſt re- 
member to be diſpos'd to draw it. 

LV. Wickedneſs is no Subſtance or ſeparate 
Being, and therefore one would think it ſhould 
be no neceſſary Nuſance. It ſubſiſts only in par- 
4 Subjects, and here it does no harm to any 
that is Foreign. Tis only a Plague to the 

Brest! it lies in; and does no Body any Miſchief, 
but him that may be rid of it whenever he pleaſes. 
LVI. My Thoughts and my Will are as much 


my own as my Conſtitution, and no more con- 
cernꝰd 
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cern'd in the Conduct of another Man, than my 
Blood is in the beating of another Body's Pulſe: 
For tho' we are born for the Service of each 
other, yet our Liberty is independent, and our 
Souls all left to our ſelves: Otherwiſe my Neigh- 
bour's Miſcarriage might be my Misfortune. But 
God has prevented this Conſequence, left it 
ſhould be in another's Power to make me un- 
happy. 1 RN 
* EVIE The Sun is diſſus'd and beſtows himſelf 
every where, bur this ſeeming Expence never ex- 
hauſts him: The Reaſon is, becauſe he is ſtretched 
like a Thread, and not pour'd out like a Liquor. 
And thus his Beams have their Name from Exten- 
ſion Pp. As for the Properties and Philoſophy of 
a Kay, you may obſerve them, if you plcale -to 
let it into a dark Room through a narrow Paſ- 
fage. Here you'll ſee it move in a right Line, 
till *tis broken, and as it were divided in Re- 
flexion; by having its Progreſs ſtopp'd upon a 
ſolid Body: And here the Light makes a Stand, 
without dropping, or ſliding of. Thus you 
ſhould let your Senſe ſhine out upon Converſation: 
There's no fear of emptying your Underſtanding : 
And when you meet with Oppoſition, ne'er tilt 
and barter againſt it, nor yet drop your Talent in 
Deſpair. No: Let your Beams ſpread themſelves, 
and play on, and enlighten where they find a Ca- 
pacity: And as for that Body that won't tranſmit 
the Light, it does but darken it ſelf by its Re- 
ſiſtance. HA 
LVIII. He that dreads Death, is either afraid 
that his Senſes will be extinguiſh'd, or alter'd: 
No if the Powers are loſt, the Pain muſt be fo 
too; for if he has no Faculties, he'll have no 


PETRI 
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Feeling. Bur if he has new Perceptions, and ano- 
ther Sett of Senſes, he will be another Creature; 
and then he will live ſtill, as I take it. 

LIX. Men are born to be ſerviceable to one 
another, therefore either reform the World, or 
bear with it. 

LX. Underſtanding does not always drive on- 
ward like an Arrow. The Mind ſometimes by 
making a Halt, and going round for Advice, 
Las fly 


upon It. 
XI Lo Look nicely into the Thoughts of other 
People, and give chem the ſame Freedom with 
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BOOK IX. 

'L 1 y the Knave is to rebel againſt Re- 
ligian, all fore of Injuftce 3 is no leſs than 

Hig A Ten Heaven: For ſince the 

N Natere, or Soul of the Univerſe 4 has made rational 

Creatures for mutual Service and Support ; made 


them that they ſhould aſſiſt and oblige each other, 
according to the Regards of Circumſtance and 


Merit, but never do any Body any Harm: The 


Caſe ſtanding thus, he that croſſes upon this 
Deſign, is prophane in his Contradidtion and 
outrages the moſt antient Deity. For the Nature 
of the Univerſe is the Cauſe o it, and that which 
2 it Being. Thus all things are one Fami- 

ſuited, and as it were of Kin to each other. 
This Nature is alſo ſtyled Truth, as being the Ba- 
ſis of firſt Principles and Certainty. le there- 


. 
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fore 
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fore that tells a Lye knowingly, is an irreligious 
Wretch; for by deceiving his Neighbour, he is un- 
juſt to him, and cheats him of the Truth to which 
he has a natural Right. And he that's guilty of an 
Untruth out of Ignorance, is liable to the ſame 
Charge, (tho' not in the ſame Degree, ) becauſe 
his Ignorance is voluntary and affected; becauſe 
he diſſents from the Mind of Providence, brings 
Diſorder into the World, and oppoſes the firſt Set- 
tlement of Nature. He ſeems to be fond of Con- 
fuſions to declare for the Intereſt of Error, and 
take the Field againſt Certainty and Science. By 
neglecting the Aſſiſtances of Heaven, and the 
Talent he was born to; he has parted with the 
Guide of his Underſtanding, loſt the Teſt of Truth, 
and the Diſtinction of right and wrong. Far- 
ther: He that reckons Proſperity and Pleaſure 
among Things really good, Pain and Hardſhip 
amongſt Things really evil, can be no pious Per- 
ſon: For ſuch a Man will be ſure to complain 
of the Adminiſtrations of Providence, charge it 
with miſmatching Fortune and Merit, and miſ- 
applying Rewards and Puniſhments: He'll often 
ſee ill People furniſh'd with Materials for Plea- 
ſure, and regaled with the Reliſh of it: And 
good Men harraſs'd and depreſt, and meeting with 
nothing but Misfortune. To go on: He that's 
afraid of Pain or Affliction, will be afraid of 
ſomething that will always be in the Worid; but 
to be thus uneaſy at the Appointments of Provi- 
dence, is a Failure in Reverence and Reſpect. On 
the other Hand ; he that's Violent in the Purſuit 
of Pleaſure, won't ſtick to turn Vill:in for the 
Purchaſe: And is not tais plainly an ungracious 
and an ungodly Humour? To ſet the Matter 
right, where the Allowance of God is equally 
clear, as it is with regard to Proſperity and Ad- 

R Ferſity 
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verſity; for had he not approved both theſe 
Conditions, he would never have made them: 
I fay, where the good liking of Heaven is equally 
clear, ours ought to be ſo too: Becauſe we ought 


to follow the Guidance of Nature, and the Senſe of 


the Deity. That Man therefore that does not 
comply with Providence in the ſame Indifference 
of Notion, with reſpe& to Pleaſure and Pain, 
Life and Death, Honour and Infamy ; he that 
does not this without ſtruggling of Paſſions, 
without unmanageable Preference or Averſion, 
is no Friend tothe divine Oeconomy; his Thoughts 
are lewd and mutinous, and ſo would his Actions 
be too, if he had Power. | 
By ſaying that Univer/al Nature, or God, ſtands 
equally affected to theſe different Diſpenſations, 
the Meaning is, that they are both comprehended 
in the general Scheme, and equally conſequent 
to the firſt Eſtabliſhment. They were decreed 
by the Almighty from the Beginning, and ſtruck 
out with the Lines of the Creation. Then twas 
that the Plan of Providence was drawn, and the Fate 
of Futurity determin'd. Then Nature was made 
Prolifick, and enabled to bring forth in due Time: 
Then the whole Stock of Beings, the Revolutions 
of Fortune, and the Succeſſions of Time, were 
all ſtared and ſet a going. = = 
IT. He is better bred, and more a Gentleman, 
that takes Leave of the World without a Blot 
in his Scutcheon; and has nothing of Falſhood 
and Diſſimulation, of Luxury or Pride, to tar- 
niſh his Character. But when a Man is once dipt 
in theſe Vices, the next beſt thing is for him to 
quit, rather than live on and be an old Sinner. 
I ſuppoſe you underſtand the Plague too well not 
to run away from it? And what's the Plague? 
Why if you are a Knave, or a Libertine, you 
| ve 
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have the Tokens upon you. The Infection of 
the Mind is ten Times worſe than that of the 
Air; the Malignity is not near ſo fatal in the 
Blood, as in the Will; for the Brute only ſuffers in 
the firſt Caſe, but the Man in the other. 

III. Don't contemn Death, but take it hand- 
ſomely and willingly; look upon it as part of the 
Product of Nature, and one of thoſe Things which 
Providence has been pleas'd ro order. For as 
Youth and Age, Growth and Declenſion, Down 
and gray Hairs, Pregnancy and Birth, Sc. are 
all natural Actions, Conſequences of Time, and 
Incidents of Life; ſo alſo is Dying and Diſſolu- 
tion every jot as much according to common 
Courſe as the reſt. A wiſe Man therefore muſt 
neither run giddily, nor ſtaulk haughtily into 
his Grave; he muſt look upon Death as NValure's 
Buſineſs, and wait her Leiſure, as he does for the 
Progreſs and Maturity of other * Things: For as 
you don't overdrive a Fætus, but let it take its 
own Time, and come into the World when 'tis 
ready; ſo you ſhould ſtay in the other Caſe, till 
Opportunity preſents, and Things are ripe ; and 
your Soul drops out of the Huſk of her own ac- 
cord. But if you ſtand in need ofa vulgar Remedy, 
and want a Cordial to make Dying go down the 
better, you ſhall have it. Conſider then what 
fort of World, and what ſort of Humours you 
will be rid of! *Tis true you are not to fall foul 
upon Mankind, but to treat them with Kindneſs 
and Temper: but ſtill you may remember that 
you don't live among People juſt of your own - 
Mind and Fanſy. Indeed if your Humours hit it, 
and your Underſtandings were all ſet to the ſame 


r Here the Emperour ſeems to contradiR his Stoica! Opi- 
nion of the Lawfulneſs of Self-Murder, 
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Tune; ſuch an Unanimity amongſt Mortals, 


.might reaſonably recommend Life, and make 


us loath to part with it: But you perceive the 
Matter is quite otherways: And that vaſt Diſturb- 
ances are bred by different Opinions : Infomuch 
that now we ought rather to petition Death to 


make haſte, for fear we ſhould be teaz'd out of 


our Reaſon, and loſe our beſt Thoughts in a 
Crowd. | 9 5 
IV. He that commits a Fault Abroad is a Treſ- 
paſſer at Home, and he that injures his Neigh- 
bour hurts himſelf, for to make himſelf an ill 
Man is a ſhrewd Miſchief. 5 
V. Omiſſions no leſs than Commiſſions, are 
oftentimes Branches of Injuſtice. 5 
VI. If your Judgment pronounces rightly, if 


your Actions are friendly, and well- meant, if your 


Mind is contented, and reſign'd to Providence; 
if you are in Poſſeſſion of theſe Bleſſings, you 
are happy enough in all Conſcience. 15 

VII. Don't be impos'd on by Arprarances ; 


check your Fanſy, and moderate your Heat; and 


keep your Reaſon always in her own Power. 
VIII. The Souls of Brutes are all of one kind, 
and fo are thoſe of rational Beings tho? of a high 


Order. And thus all Living Creatures that have 


Occaſion for Air, and Earth, and Light, are fur- 
niſn'd at the ſame Shop; and have the ſame Ele- 
ments, and Sun at their Service“. 

IX. Things of the ſame common Quality have 
a Tendency to their kind: Earthy Bodies tumble 


to the Ground, one Drop of Moiſture runs after 


another; and thus Air, where *tis predominant, 


preſſes after Air: And nothing but Force and 


This Section proves that Mankind are all equal in the 


Violence 
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Violence can keep theſe Things aſunder. Fire 
likewiſe mounts, and reaches upwards, to make 
after its own Element above: This Property 
gives it a Diſpoſition to propagate its Species, 
and join other Fires here below; and for this Rea- 
ſon it catches eaſily upon all Fuel a little more 
dry than ordinary; becauſe here the Qualities op- 
polite to Accenſion are weak and diſabled. Thus 
all Beings which partake of the ſame common 
Thought and Underſtanding, have a natural In- 
ſtint for Correſpondence with their own Kind: 
Only with this Difference, that the higher any 
thing ſtands in the Scale of Being, the ſtronger it 
is inclin*d to Communication with its own Order 
and Diſtinction. To illuſtrate the Argument, we 
find the Force of Nature and Blood very active 
amongſt brute Animals; as appears by their run- 
ning together in Herds and Swarms according to 
Kind; by their providing for their young Ones, 
and by that Reſemblance of Love and Afrection, 
which 1s carried on among them. Theſe Animals 
have a Soul in them ; by Conſequence their Prin- 
ciple of Union is more vigorous than in Stocks 
and Stones. To go on to reaſonable Creatures : 
And here we may obſerve Mankind united by 
publick Councils, and Common-wealths, by par- 
ticular Friendſhips, and Families; and when War 
has work*d them to the greateſt Miſunderſtanding, 
they have even then the Benefit of Correſpond- 
ing by Trace and Articles: Farther, to inſtance 
in a higher Order; the Stars *, though not Neigh- 
bours in Situation, move by Concert. Thus 

where Things are more noble, and Nature ries, 
Sympathy riſes too, and operates at a Diſtance. 


—_— — — 
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But here lies the Miſery on't: Mankind are ſtrange- 
ly unfortunate with the Privilege of their Reaſon 
They are the only Beings which break through 
the Force of Inſtinct, and would make the Alli- 
ances of Nature ſignify nothing. But tho' they 
run from their Kind, they are catched again in 
ſome Meaſure. For you ſhall ſooner ſee a Piece 
of Earth refuſe to lie by its own Element, than 
find any Man ſo perfectly unſociable, as not to 
correſpond with ſome Body or other. 
EX. Every thing affords ſome Product; God, 
and Men, and the World, all of them bear Fruit 
in their proper Seaſons; tis true, Uſe has re- 
ſtrain'd this Signification to Vines and Trees; 
but this Cuſtom apart, Reaſon may properly 
enough be ſaid to Bear, when 'tis ſerviceable both 
at home, and to the Publick: Eſpecially if we con- 
ſider that the F747 of the Underſtanding keeps 
cloſe to its Kind, and reſembles the Stoch more 
fully than that which grows in rhe Garden. 
XI. Give an injurious Perſon good Advice, 
and reform him if you can. If not, remember 
that your Clemency and Temper was given you 
for this Trial; that the Gods are fo patient and 
benign, as to paſs by the Perverſneſs of Men, 
ſometimes to aſſiſt them over and above in 


their Health, Fame, and Fortune. Juſt thus may 


you do if you pleaſe, if not, let me know the 
Impediment. _ . 

XII. Don't drudge like a Galley Slave; nor 
do Buſineſs in ſuch a laborious Manner, as if you 
had a Mind to be pitied, or wondred at. Let 
your Motives be more ſolid, and either put on, 
or make a Halt, as publick Reaſon, and Con- 
yenience ſhall direct you. ND 
XIII. To day I ruſhed clear out of all Mifor- 
tune; or rather I threw Misfortune from me: For 

| 10 
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to ſpeak Truth, it was no Ozt-lier, nor ever any 
farther off than my own Fanſy. 

XIV. All Things are the ſame over again, and 
nothing but what has been ſerv'd up to our Fore- 
fathers: They are ſtale upon Experiment; Mo- 
mentary in their Laſting, and coarſe in their Mat- 
ter. 

XV. Things or Accidents ſtand without Doors, 
and keep their Diſtance, and neither know, nor 
report any Things about themſelves; what is it 
then that pronounces upon their Quality, and 
makes them look frightfally ? Nothing but your 
own Fanſy and Opinion v. 5 
XVI. As Virtue and Vice conſiſt in Action, 
and not in the Impreſſions of the Senſes ; ſo *tis 
not what they Je, but what they Do, which 
makes Mankind either Happy or Miſerable v. 


XVII. *Tis all one to a Stone whether 'tis 


thrown upwards or downwards; the mounting 
or ſinking of the Motion, does not make the 
Thing one Jot the better or the worſe x. 

X VIII. Examine the Size of Peoples Senſe and 
the Condition of their Underſtandings, and you'll 
never be fond of Popularity, or afraid of Cen- 
ſure. 5 


XIX. All Things are in a perpetual Flux, and 


a ſort of Conſumption; you your ſelf are ſo, and 
the whole World keeps you Company. 
XX. Don't diſturb your ſelf about the Irre- 
ularities of other People, but let every Bodies 
Fault lie at their own Doors. = 
XXI. The Intermiſſion of Action, and a Stop 
in Appetite and Thought, are a kind of Death 


upon the Faculties for the preſent; and yet there 


rr 


ä 


» See Book 4. Sect: 39. & alib. Sec Book 6 Sect. 
Fl. = See Book 8. Secd. 20. : 
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is no harm in't. Go on now to the different Pe- 
riods of Life: And here you'll find Infancy, 
Youth, Man-hood, and old Age treading upon 
the Heels of each other ; and the Firſt as it were 
cut down, and diſpatch'd by the latter. And 
where lies the Damage and Terror of all this? 
Proceed to your Grandfzther's Time, and to 
that of your Father and Mother, and run over 
as much Ground in Changes, Decay, and Death 
as you pleaſe; and when you have done, aſk your 
ſelf what great Grievance there is in the Contem- 
plation: And when you find nothing extraordi- 
12ry, you may conclude that Ending and Al- 
teration will fit no harder upon your Life, than 
upon thoſe before you. 5 

XXII. Make a Stand for Thought and Enqui- 
ry, and ſurvey your own Mind, that of the Uni- 
verſe, and that of the Perſon who has diſoblig'd 
you: Your own, that you may keep it honeſt ; 
God Almighty's, that you may know who you 
are part of, and to whom you belong ; the Of- 
fender's, that you may diſcover whether his Fault 
was Ignorance or Malice: and here you ſhould 
likewiſe remember, that you are of Kin to him. 

XXIII. As you are a Member of Society your 
ſelf, ſo every Action of yours ſhould tend to 
the Benefit and Improvement of it. So that 
when you do any thing which has neither imme- 
diate, nor remote Retercnce to general Advan- 
tage; you make a Breach in the common Intereſt, 
deſtroy the Unity of publick Life, and are as 
really guilty of a ſeditious Behaviour, as a Male- 
content that embroils a Nation, and draws off a 

Faction from the Government. 


— 
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XXIV. The Buſineſs of Mankind is ſtrangely 
trifling and tranſient; things are ſo hollow, and 
ſo quickly hurried off, that the World looks ſome- 
what like a Scene of Necromancy, and ſeems to 
be more Apparition than real Life 2. 

XXV. Penetrate the Quality of Forms, and 
take a View of them, abſtracted from their Mat- 
ter; and when you have done this, compute the 
common Period of their Duration . 

XXVI. You have been a great Sufferer for 
rambling from a Life of Reaſon , and for not 
8 contented with doing what you were made 
for. 
XXVII. When People treat you ill, blame your 

Conduct, or report any thing to your Diſadvan- 
tage; ſhoot your ſelf into the very Soul of them; 
rummage their Underſtandings, and ſee how their 
Heads are furniſh*d : Athorough Enquiry into this 

Matter will ſet you at Reſt: You'll be fully con- 
vinced that the Opinion of. ſuch Mortals is not 
worth one troubleſome Thought. However you 
muſt be kind to them, for Nature has made them 
your Relations. Beſides, the Gods b give them all 
fort of Countenance, advertiſe them by Dreams 
and Prophecy, and help them to thoſe Things 
they have a Mind to. 

XX VIII This uncertain World is always rol- 
ling, and turning Things topſy-turvy. Now the 

Soul of the Univerſe © either purſues the Courſe of 
Time, deſcends to Particulars, and exerts it 
ſelf upon every Effect, or elſe Matter and Mo- 
tion were put into ſuch Order at firſt, that Things 
ſhould do of themſelves, and work up the Model 
by neceſſary Conſequence: Take it either Way, 


z See Book 5. Sect. 33. See Book 4. 21, & 7. 29. 
& 12. 18. d Whoſe Pattern ought to be followed. © God. 
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and the Adminiſtration will lie in the ſame Hands ; 
and that's ſufficient to make you quiet. Bur if 
neither of theſe Hypotheſes will ſatisfy, you muſt 
ſet Epicurus's Atomes at the Helm, and e them 
juſtle out a World in the Dark. In a Word; 
if God governs, alls well: But if Things are left 
to themſelves, and ſet adri't, don't you ramble 
and float after them. To conclude: We ſhall 
quickly be all under Ground; and e'er long the 
arth it ſelf muſt be chang'd into ſomething 
elſe; and that Something into another Form, and 
ſo on in Infini'um. Now he that conſiders theſe 
everlaſting Alterations, this conſtant toſſing and 
tumbling, and how faſt Revolutions ſucceed each 
other; he that conſiders this, I ſay, will have 
but a mean Opinion of what the World can af- 
ford. 
XXIX. Nature runs rapid like a Torrent, and 
ſweeps all Things 4. What wretched States-Men 
are thoſe Counterfeits in Virtue and Philoſophy e? 
Heark you, Friend, no more Hypocriſy and Gri- 
mace, no prudential Knavery, no claſhing be- 
tween Politicks and Morals! Come, let Ho- 
neſty be ſerv'd firſt ; do what God requires of 
you, and truſt for the Iſſue and Event: Fall on 
then, as Occaſion offers, and ne'er look about 
for Company and Commendation: However, I 
would not have you expect Plato's Common- 
wealth: That Draught is too fine; and your Mo- 
rals will neer riſe up to it. As the World goes, 
a moderate Reformation 1s a great Point, and 
therefore reſt contented. If we can but govern 
Peoples Hands, we muſt let their Hearts and 


— — 
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their Heads go free. To cure them all of their 
Folly and ill Principles, is impracticable. And 
yet unleſs you can change their Opinions, their 
Subjection will be all Force and Diſſembling. But 
you'll ſay, were not Alexander, Philip, and Deme- 
irius Phelerens under the Rules of theſe pretended 
Philoſophers? And what a noble Figure do they 
make in Hiſtory? Granting all that, I have a 
Queſtion or two to aſk them. Had they a right 
Notion of the Laws of Nature, and were they 
juſt and generous in good earneſt? If their Vir- 
tues were all Shew and Varniſh, I deſire to be 
excus'd the Imitation. Philoſophy is a modeſt 
Profeſſion, tis all Reality and Plain-dealing. I 
hate Solemnity and Pretence with nothing bur 
Pride at the Bottom. 
XXX. Fly your Fanſy into the Clouds, and 
from this imaginary Height, take a View of Mor- 
tals here below. What ſtrange Medley of Manage- 
ment, what Confuſion of Proſpect is here? What 
infinite Variety in Religion, Government, and For- 
tune? Go on with the ſpeculation, ſtretch your 
Thoughts over Time and Nature, and look upon 
Things in the different Aſpects of the Paſt and 
the Preſent ; conſider how the World withers, and 
wears off; that the Ages before were unacquaint- 
ed with you, and ſo will many of thoſe that come 
after. That neither your Power nor your Fame, 
reaches far among the Barbarians; how many are 
there that never heard of your Name, how ma- 
ny that will quickly forget you, and how many 
that admire you now, will cenſure you afterwards? 
In ſhort, Memory and Fame, and all thoſe Things 
which are commonly ſo much valued, are no bet- 
ter than Toys and Amuſements. : 
XXXI. Be always eaſy and upright; let For- 
titude guard wither?, and Honeſty within; keep 
your 
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your Mind and your Motions true to the Intereſt 

of Mankind, for then you know your Faculties 
\ Tre in the right Poſture, that Nature has ſet 

them. | 
XXXII. The greateſt Part of your Trouble lies 
in your Fanſy, and therefore you may diſengage 
your ſelf when you pleaſe. Pl! tell you which 
Way you may move much more freely, and give 
Eaſe, and Elbow-room to your Mind. Take 
the whole World into your Contemplation, and 
the little Time you are to live in't. Conſider 
how faſt the Scenes are ſhifted, and how near 


the End of all Things lies to their Beginning? 


But then the Extent of Duration in which we are 
nothing concern'd! The Ages before our Birth 
and after our Death are both infinite and un- 
meaſurable. 
XXXIII. Whatever makes a Figure now, will 
quickly decay and diſappear: And thoſe that gaze 
upon the Ruins of Time, will be bury'd under 
them. And then the longeſt and the ſhorteſt 
Liver will be both in the ſame Condition 
XXXIV. If you would walk «within People, 
and diſcover their Intentions, and look through 
their Ceremony, and Reſpect, you muſt ſtrain 
for Obſervation ; and ſtrip them to the Soul if 
you can: Such a narrow Enquiry will, among 
other Things, bring a great deal of Vanity ro 
Light; yes, Mortals are very full of themſelves; 
when they commend or cenſure, do you a good 
or ill Turn, they are ſtrangely conceited of the 
Performance. 5 | 
XXXV. The Diſſolution of Forms is no Loſs 
in the Maſs of Matter. Things are chang'd this 
Way, tis true, but they don't periſh. Provi- 
dence, by which all Things are well contriv'd, 
delights in theſe Alterations ; they have _— 
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had their Range in the World, and always will 
have. What then? Will you blame the Conduct 
of the firſt Cauſe? Were all Things made, and 
muſt they always be out of Order? What! Are 
there ſo many Gods in Being, and none able to 
conquer and correct this Evil? And is Nature 
indeed condemn'd to an everlaſting Misfortune. 

XXXVI. The Materials of Bodies, if you ex- 
amine them, are ſtrangely coarſe : Thoſe that are 
animated, have little in them but Water, and 
Duſt, and Bones, and ſomething that's offenſive. 
And then if you go to Metals, Minerals, c. 
Marble is no more than a callous Excreſcence, 
nor Gold and Silver any better than the Dregs 
and Sediment of the Earth. Fine Cloaths are 
nothing but Hair twiſted together, and ſmear'd 
with the Blood of a little Fiſh f. And thus I 
might proceed farther. And as for Spirits, they 
are ſomewhat of Kin to the reſt, and are chaſed 
from one Figure to another 8. 

XXX VII. Come, you have liv'd long enough, 
unleſs you could make more on't ! Here's nothing 
but Grumbling and Apiſhneſs to be met with: 
What makes you diſturbed? What can you be 
ſurpriz d at? What has happen'd to you worſe 
than you had Reaſon to expect? Does Form or 
Maiter, Body or Spirit, make you uneaſy ? Look 
into them, and you may probably be relieved. 
Now, for your Comfort, theſe two are Natures 
all, and there's no third Thing to moleſt you: 
»Tis high Time therefore to interpret the Gods 
rightly, and throw off your Chagrin againſt Hea- 
—  - e : 


f This made the Purple Dye. 3 The Sroicks held the 
Soul a Compoſition of Fire and Air, and by Conſequence it 
muſt be corruptible, 


3 XXXVII. Three 


Ars, or they have not; if they have not, what does 
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XXXVIIL Three Years Time to peruſe Na- 
ture, and look over the World, is as good as a 
Hundred b. 
XXXIX. If ſuch a Man has done amiſs, the 
Miſchief is to himſelf ; and it may be, if you en- 
quire, he has not neither. | 
XL. Either all Things are order'd by an intel- 
ligent Being, who makes the World but one Fa- 
mily, (and if ſo, why ſhould a Part, or ſingle 
Member, complain of that which is deſign'd for 
the Benefit of the Whole) or elſe we are under 
the Miſrule of Atomes and Confuſion. Now, take 
the Caſe which Way you pleaſe, there's either no 
Reaſon or no Remedy for Complaint ; and there- 
fore tis to no Purpoſe to be uneaſy. 9 85 
XII. I hope you underſtand your Mind better 
than to kill and bury it, and make it little enough 


for the coarſe Functions and Fate of the Body. 
XLII. Either the Gods have Power to aſſiſt 


praying to them ſignify? If they have, why don't 
you rather pray that they would diſcharge your 
Deſires, than ſatisfy them; and rather ſet you 
above the Paſſion of Fear, than keep away the 
Thing you are afraid of? For if the Gods can 
help us, no doubt they can help us to be wiſer. 
Bur it may be you'll ſay, they have furniſh'd me 
ſufficiently for theſe Matters : Why then don't 
you make uſe of your Talent, and act like a Man 
of Spirit, and not run cringing and creeping after 
that which is out of your Reach? But then who 
told you that the Gods don't affiſt us in Things 
which we might poſſibly compaſs by our ſelves? 
Let me preſcribe the Matter of your Devotions. 
For Inſtance : This Man prays that he may gain 


b Sec Book 3. Sed. 7. Book 6, SeR. 23. MW 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Woman, it may be to debauch her; but 
do you rather pray that you may have no ſuch 
Inclination. Another invokes the Gods to ſet 
him free from a troubleſome Superiour; but let it 
be your Petition, chat your Mind may never put 
you upon ſuch a Wiſh. A Third is mighty de- 
vout to prevent the Loſs of his Son ; but I would 
have you pray rather againſt the Fear of loſing 
him. Let this be the Rule for your Devotions, 
and ſee if the Event does not anſwer. 

XLIII. When I was fick, ſays Epicurus, I did 
not diſcourſe the Company about my Diſeaſes, 
or the Torment I was troubled with : No, m 
Syſtem of natural Philoſophy was part of my Sub- 
jet; and my main Concern was, that my Mind 
might not give Way to my Body, nor grow un- 
eaſy under Pain: I made no great Buſineſs of a 
Recovery, nor gave any Handle to the Doctors 


do brag of their Profeſſion, but held on with For- 


titude and Indifferency. Thus he. And when 
you are ſick, or under any other Diſadvantage, 
can't you behave your ſelf in this Manner? *Tis 
practicable to all Perſuaſions in Philoſophy, to 
ſtand their Ground againſt all Accidents, and not 
to fall into the Weakneſſes and Folly of the Ig- 
norant. We muſt always be prepared for the pre- 
ſent, mind the Thing before us, and the Took | 
too with which we are to work. 

XLIV. When you are ſhock'd by any Man- 8 
Impudence, put this Queſtion to your ſelf: Is it 
poſſible for ſuch rr People not to be in 
the World? No indeed i. Why then do you 
wiſh for an Impoſlbility ? For this lewd, ill- 
behav'd — is one of thoſe . Raſcals 


i The Stocks fanſied vice i” to the youg of Vir- 
tue. Vid. Annot, Gatak 
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that the World can't diſpenſe with. This Re- 
flection will furniſh you with Patience for a Knave 
or any other ill Body. For when you conſider, 
that there's no living without this ſort of Cattle, 
you'll treat them with more Temper upon Occa- 
fion. And to fortify you farther, you'll find that 
Nature has arm'd you at all Points, ſent an Anti- 
dote againſt every Diſcaſe, and provided you ſome 
Virtue or other againſt all ſort of Vice and Immo- 
rality. For the Purpoſe ; if you have to do with 
a troubleſome Blockhead, you have Meekneſs and 
Temper for your Guard, and ſo of the reſt. *Tis 
likewiſe in your Power to inform the Man better, 
and ſet him right: For every one that does an ill 
Action, is really out of his Way, and miſſes his 
Mark, tho' he may not know it. Beſides, what 
Harm have you receiv'd? If you examine the 
_ Caſe, you'll find none of theſe provoking Mor- 


ftals have done your Mind any Damages: Now 


that is the only Place in which you are capable of 
being hurt. Pray, where's the Wonder if an ig- 
norant Fellow has done like himſelf ? If you ex- 
d other Things from him, you are much to 
blame. His want of Senſe or Principles might 
make you conclude upon his Miſbehaviour, and 
yet when that which was moſt likely has happen'd, 
you ſeem ſurpriz'd at it. Farther, when you com- 
ain of a notorious Knave, you are ſtil} more to 
lame: For tho? his Honeſty might have been a 
Diſappointment, Falſhood ought to be none ; 
And what could make you believe he would balk 
his Cuſtom and Fanſy for your ſake? To go on, 
have done a Kindneſs to ſuch a Perſon, and 
| becauſe he makes no Return, you grow Peeviſh 
and Satyrical upon him : In earneſt, this is a Sign 
that you had a mercenary View, and that you 
were but a Huckſter in the Maſk of a Friend ; for 
5 | otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe you would have been fatisfied with a 
generous Action, and made Virtue her own Re- 
| ward. To argue the Point a little: You have 
oblig'd a Man; tis very well! What would you 
have more? Is not the Conſciouſneſs of doing a 

Office a ſufficient Conſideration ? You have 
humour d your own Nature, and ated upon your 
Conſtitution ; and muſt you ſtill have ſomething 
over and above? This is juſt as if an Eye or a 
Foot ſhould demand a Salary for their Service, 
and not ſee a Pin or move a Step without ſome- 
thing for their Pains. For as theſe Organs are 

contriv'd for particular Functions, which when 
they perform they purſue their Nature, and at- 
| tain their Perfection; ſo Man is made to be kind 
and oblige, and his Faculties are order'd ac- 
cordingly : And therefore when he does a 
Office, and proves ſerviceable to the World, he 
follows the Bent, and anſwers the End of his Be- 
ing; and when he does fo, he moves ſmoothly, 
and is always in the beſt Condition. 


—__— 8 FEI '. ER OST" Pre 


Book X. _ 

I. M My Soul! Are you ever to be rightly 

O good, uncompounded and uniform, un- 
maſk'd and made more viſible to your ſelf than 
the Body that hangs about you? Are you ever 
likely to reliſh good Nature and general Kindneſs 
as you ought? Will = ever be fully ſatisfied, 
get above Want and Wiſhing, and never deſire 
to fetch your Pleaſure out of any Thing forei 
either Living or Inaminate ? Not deſiring, I ſay, 
either Time for longer Enjoyment, nor Place for 
Elbow-room, nor Climate for good Air, nor the 
Muſick of good Company 4 Can you abſtract * 
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ſelf thus from the World, and take your Leave 


of all Mortals, and be contented with your pre- 
ſent Condition, let it be what it will? And be 


perſuaded that you are fully furniſh'd ; that all 
Things will do well with you, for the Gods are at 
the Head of the Adminiſtration; and they will 
approve of nothing but what is for the beſt, and 
tends to the Security and Advantage of that 
righteous, beautiful and perfect Animal k, — | 
generates and ſupports all Things, and keeps thoſe 
Things which decay from running out of Com- 
paſs, that other reſembling Beings may be made 
out of them. In a word, are you ever likely to 
be ſo happily qualified, as to converſe with the 
Gods and Men in ſuch a Manner as neither to 
complain of them nor be condemn'd by them? 
II. Examine what your Nature requires, as if 
you had no other Law to govern you : And when 


you hav lock d! into her Inclinations, never balk -—- 


them, unleſs your animal Nature or the Intereſt 
of your Body are likely to be worſe for't. Then 
you are to examine what your animal Nature or 
the Intereſt of your Senſes demands : And here 
you may indulge your Appetite as far as you 
pleaſe, provided your rational Nature does not 
ſuffer by the Liberty. Now your rationa! Nature 
admits of nothing but what is ſerviceable to the 


| reſt of Mankind: Keep to theſe Rules, and you'll 


have no need of rambling for farther Inſtruction. 

III. Whatever happens, you have no Reaſon 
to take it ill, for either you have Strength to bear 
it, or you have not ; z if you have, exert your Na- 
ture, and ne' er murmur at the Matter: But if the 
W is too N for you, twill cons 4485 
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Senſes, and then you won't feel it. And here 
you are to remember that to think a Thing to- 
erable is the Way to make it ſo : Now, to think it 
neceſſary is the Way to think it tolerable. Preſs 
it but ſtrongly from the Topicks of Intereſt or 
Duty, and you will go thorough. 

IV. Is any one miſtaken? Undeceive him ci- 
villy, and ſhew him his Overſight ; but if you 
can't convince him, blame your own Manage- 
ment, tho* it's poſſible you may not always de- 
ſerve it. T 

V. Whatever happens to you, was pre-ordain'd 
your Lot, and that Chain of Cauſes which conſti- 
tutes Fate, ty'd your Perſon and the Event toge- 
ther from all Eternity. 

VI. Either Atomes and Chance, or Nature | are 

uppermoſt : Now I am for the latter Part of the 

Disjunction, and lay it down for a Ground in the 
firſt Place, that I am Part of that Whole which is 
all under Natur#s Government. Secondly, I am 
in ſome Meaſure related to thoſe Beings which 
are of my own Order and Species. Theſe Points 
being agreed, I ſhall apply them: Inſomuch then 
as I am a Part of the Univerſe, I ſhall never be 
diſpleas'd with-the general Appointment : For 
that can never be prejudicial to the Parts which 
is ſerviceable to the Vbole; neither is the Univer/ſz 
clogg*d with any Incumbrance, for the Nature of 
no Being is an Enemy to it ſelf. But the World = 
has this Advantage above other particular Beings, 
that there is nothing to limit or over-rule it; no 
foreign Power to force it upon unfriendly Pro- 
ductions. Since therefore I am a Member of ſo 
magnificent a Body, and belong to ſuch an uncon- 
trollable Sovereignty, I ſhall freely acquieſce in 


i God. „ Or God. 
- ER S 2 whatever 
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whatever happens to me. Farther, in as much as 
I have a particular Relation to my own Species, I 
will never do any Thing againſt common Ri 

or the Intereſt of Society. On the other hand, I 
ſhall make it my Buſineſs to oblige Mankind, lay 
out my whole Life for the Advantage of the Pub- 
lick, and forbear all Sort of Liberty which has a 
Tendency to the contrary. And by holding to 
this Conduct I ſhall be happy of Courſe ; as that 
1 muſt needs be who is always plodding for 
the Benefit of his Corporation, and perfectly ſatis- 
fied with that Intereſt and Station the Govern- 
ment ſhall aſſign him. 

VII. Whatever lies within the Compaſs of the 
Univerſe, muſt of Neceſſity corrupt and decay 
by Corruption I mean only Alteration. Now if 
this be an Evil, tis a neceſſary one; by Conſe- 

nce the hole of Nature muſt be in a bad Con- 
tion, by having the Parts ſo ſlenderly put to- 
gether, and ſo very much diſpos'd to moulder 
and drop in Pieces. And if the Caſe ſtands thus, 
Nature muſt either deſign Unkindneſs to her ſelf, 
by making the Parts of her own Body ſubject to 
an unavoidable Misfortune, or elſe huddled 
up Things in the dark without foreſeeing what 
would become of them : But both theſe Suppoſi- 
tions are highly improbable. Now if any Man 
has a mind to leave Nature or the firſt Cauſe out 
of the Scheme, and affirm that Things follow the 
V Make and Tendency of their Conſtiturion ; he 
hat affirms this does but expoſe himſelf t- 
i ie es, nr PEE 
are made for Alteration : And then falls a won- 
dring and growling at Decay and Revolution, as 
if ſuch Accidents were unnatural and extraordina- 
ry; eſpecially ſince Things do but return whence 
they came, and fall back no farther t 
* 


Principles. 
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Principles. For upon the Diſſolution of particu- 
lar Bodies, either the Elements are ſcatter'd at large, 
or elſe they march ſtraight to their Head Quar- 
ters; and that which is ſolid turns to Earth, and 
the Particles of Air join their own Element : And 
thus they are receiv d into the main Body of the 
Univerſe ; the Univerſe, I ſay, which will either 
be deſtroy'd by Fire, after a certain Period, or 
elſe be renew'd by perpetual Viciſſitudes. To 
return ; I would not have you think that thoſe 
Particles of Earth or Air, which you have now 
in your Conſtitution, are the ſame with thoſe you 
brought into the World with you. Don't miſ- 
take ; your Body has been made over and over 
fince that Time : The Matter which now belongs 
to you is as it were but of Yeſterday's Growth; 
tho* you have liv'd ſo long in the World, your 
Carcaſs is but a young one, for you have taken 
it all in at your Mouth but ſomewhat lately; and 
therefore when you perceive it wear off, you need 
not be ſo much troubled at the Loſs; for the Al- 
terations in your Body don't rob you of the Fleſh 
and Blood you had from your Mother, but only 
of ſome freſher Recruits of no long ing. But 
ſuppoſe you had ſtill the ſame Body you was born 
with, what would you do with it without the Be- 
nefit of Change? Without a new Supply of Mat- 
ter, which muſt alter the Caſe, 3 and 
Growth are perfectly impracticable: Beſides, Death 
can't be far off, and then both ne- Matter and old 
muſt 2715 Leave and be ſwept to their re- 
ſpective 


lements . | 

VIII. When you have given your ſelf the Ti- 
tles of a Man of Modeſty and Good-nature, of 
Truth and Prudence, of Reſignation and Mag- 
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nanimity, take care that your Practice anſwers up 
to your Character; and if your Diſtinctions and 
your Life do not „if any of theſe glori- 
ous Names are in your Miſmanagement, 
recover them as ſoon as you can. Remembring 
withal, that Prudence implies Conſideration, 
Care and comprehenſive Enquiry : That to be 
unanimous ® or reſign'd, ſignifies a chearful Com- 
pliance with the Allotments of Providence. That 
nanimity imports an Elevation of Soul, a 
noble Contempt of Pleaſure and Pain, of Glory 
and Death; and all thoſe Things which Peo- 
ple are either fond or afraid of. Now if you 
can earn the Honour of this Style, and neither 
fly out of the Compaſs of the Character, nor 
yet deſire it from other Folks, you'll be quite 
another Man, and ſteer a quite different Courſe 
from what you do at preſent. And indeed tis 
high Time to begin: For to deſire to go on at 
this rate, to be polluted with Appetite, and 
harraſſed with Paſſion any longer, is a ſenſeleſs and 
a ſcanglalous Wiſh. It reſembles the Meanneſs of 
thoſe poor Wretches in the Amphitheatre, who 
when they are half devoured p, and have nothing 
but Wounds left them, beg notwithſtanding to 
be reſpited till the Morrow; tho* they know 
_ themſelves only reſerved for the fame Teeth that 
tore them before. Act up then to theſe few Names 
of Credit, and work them into the Soul of you. 
And if you find your Virtue big enough for the 
Practice, ſtand your Ground, and think your ſelf 
tranſported to the fortunate Iſlands a. But if you 
are overmatch'd, and begin to give Way, and 
perceive your Station and Impediment, &en knock 
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off, and retire where you may manage better. 
And if this won't do, Mn may X Life the Slip; 
but then let there be nothing of Paſſion or Hur- 
ry in the Manner: Walk gravely and handſomly 
into the other World; and thus the laſt Action 
of your Life will be the only one worth the 
owning. And to remember thoſe good Qua- 
lities above mention d the more effectually, you 
| ſhould conſider that Imitation is the moſt ac- 
ceptable Part of Worſhip, and that the Gods 
had much rather Mankind ſhould reſemble than 
flatter them: That Operation is the right Proof 
of Nature; that Trees are diſtinguiſhed by their 
Fruit, Dogs by the Qualities proper to their 
Kind; and thus it holds with Men too, who 
ought to quit that Name, unleſs they can an- 
_ {wer the Idea, and make out their Claim by their 
Actions. — | 
IX. Unleſs you are very careful, this cam- 
paigning, tempeſtuous Life you are engag' d in, 
the Liberties of your Court, your own Lazineſs, 
and the Flattery of your Subjects will conſtantly 
be doing you Diſſervice, wear out the noble Im- 
preſſions of Philoſophy, and make your Study 
of Nature inſignificant. How then are you to 
manage upon all Occaſions? In fuch a Manner as 
to omit neither Buſineſs nor Thinking. To be 
modeſt in the Conſciouſneſs of your Improve- 
ment, but not ſo far as to undervalue your 
Knowledge, and keep it out of Sight. When 
you are thus well ſkilld, both in Theory and 
ractice, then your Virtues will regale you, and 
you'll reliſh the Advantage of Philoſophy. Then 
you'll be able to underſtand the Bottom of eve- 
ry Thing; to pronounce upon its Nature, the 
Ingredients *twas made of, and the Weight it has 
in the World; to r its Continuance, who 

| | 8 4 | arc 
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are likely to be affected with it, and what Powers 
they are which can ive, and take it away. 

X. A Spider when ſhe has catched a Fly thinks 
ſhe has done ſome great Matter, and fo. does 2 
Sports-man when he has run down a Hare, and 
a Fiſherman too when he has over-reach'd a Sprat 
or a Gudgeon : Some others muſt kill a Boar or 
a Bear before they can grow conceited; and a 
fourth Sort value themſelves extremely upon 
their Hunting the Sarmatian Moſs-troopers: Tho? 
it may be, 1n this laſt Caſe, if you go to the 
Definition of Robbing, the one are as much 
Thieves as the other. 

XI. Sit cloſely to the Study of Phyficks, that 
you may obſerve the Steps, and learn the Hiſto- 
ry of Nature, and trace the Progreſs of Bodies 

from one Form and Species to another: Con- 
template often upon this Subject, for there's 
nothing contributes ſo much to Greatneſs of 
Mind, as a thorough Inſight into theſe Matters *. 
He that's rightly affe with this Speculation, 
has in a Manner laid his Body afide and all that 
belongs to it. He — that this World 
41 be over with him, that he muſt 
take Leave of Mankind, and remove into 
another Condition. In Conſequence of theſe 

Thoughts, he is all Juſtice and Re jon . 
Denn 
or practiſe againſt him, he never minds it. He 
has but two Points to ſecure, that is, to be ho- 
neſt in what he does, and contented with what 
he receives . As for other Projects and Fan- 
fies, he has done with them. His Buſineſs is 
only to live by Reaſon, and to o follow that Path 
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which Nature has chalk*d out for him, for in fo 
doing he has the Deity for his Guide. 

I. What need you be anxious about the E- 
vent, when you may examine the Enterprize, and 
debate the Reaſonablenſs of it? If you find it 
practicable and proper, go on, and let no- 
thing divert you: But if you can't ſee through 
it, make a Halt, and take the beſt Advice upon 
the Caſe. And if your Meaſures happen to be 
broken by ſome new Emergency, make the moſt 
of what is in your Power, and always ſtick to 
the Point of Honeſty; for after all, that is the 
beſt Stake in the Hedge: For, tho' the grand 
Deſign may not ſucceed, yet when *tis fairly un- 

dertaken, and well managed, it makes one eaſy 
under the Miſcarriage. Reaſon and Juſtice are 
| pleaſant Companions; and thoſe that keep to 
them, are ys ſatisfied, and in good Hu- 
XIII. When you are firſt awak 7 put 
. When you are awake you may put 
this Queſtion; whether another Man's Virtue 
will ſignify any thing to the doing your Buſi- 
| neſs? No, unleſs you help your ſelf, another Man's 
Mind will no more improve you, than another 

| 1 will nouriſh you: This T 
may d Service in a Morning, and help to 
ws 4 ie Day more ſignificant. And —4 1 
think on't, don't forget what fort of Men thoſe 
are which value themſelves ſo much upon the 
good or ill Character they give their Neighbours; 
one would imagine by their ing they could 
vern the World with their Tongues, and talk 
People into what Condition they had a Mind to. 
But then theſe mighty Men of Satyr and Pane- 
gyrick, how ſcandalouſly do they live? How are 
they overgrown with Luxury and Lewdneſs? How 
fooliſh are their Fanſies, and how * 
eir 
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their Fears? How much Truth do they murder 
with their prating; and how often do they ſteal 
from an honeſt to make a Knave look the 
better? But aer all they have the worſt an't, 
by abuſing that Reaſon which might have ſerv- 
ed them to ſo many excellent Purpoſes. 

XIV. He that conſiders that Nature * has the 
Diſpoſal of all Things, will addreſs her in this 
Language of Reſpect : Give me what you pleaſe, 
and take what you pleaſe away: Pm contented. 
This is the Strain ; of don bred to Sobriety and 
good Principles. And tho' the Expreſſion may 
be extraordinary, there's not the leaſt Tincture 
of Vanity in it, but it proceeds wholly from Obe- 
dience and Satisfaction. 

XV. Your Time is almoſt over, therefore live 
as if you were retired in the Countrey. Place ſig- 
_ nifies nothing; Virtue and Philofophy will thrive 
every where, provided you mind your Buſineſs. 
Never run into a Hole — ſnun Company: No, 
let the World have the Benefit of a good Exam- 
ple, and look upon an honeſt Man; and if they 
don't like him, let them knock bim an the Head 
for *tis much better he were ſerv'd ſo, than to 
live at their rate of Diſorder. 
XVI. Notion without Practice is Impertinence ; 
| ſpend no more Time then in ſtating the Quali- 
fications of a Man of Virtue, but endeavour to 
get them. 

XVII. Take the whole Bulk of Matter, and 
all the Extent of Time frequently into your 
Thoughts: And then conſider that all 2 
Bodies are but a Grain in the P 
Nance, and but the Pe fo Winkle i — 
ſpect of Time. 
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are loaden, love to ſend it. And the World loves 
to execute the Decrees of Fate; and therefore 
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XVIII. Don't ſuffer the Appearances of Thin 
to dazle your Sight and deceive you: — 
them cloſely, and you'll find them ready to de- 


and tumble. And that all Things are made 


as it were to be unmade again. 

XIX. Conſider what an humble Fi gure the big- 
geſt People make when they are eating, ſleeping, 
and — the other coarſe Work of Nature, to 


which they are all condemn'd! But then when 


they are in their Altitudes, in Lo . 


their Paſſion, ſtrutting or mauling 


and that they fanſy themſelves more than mor- 
tal Men! And yet how many little Maſters did 
they lately cringe to? how mean was their Ser- 
vice and their Salary? and what a ſorry Condition 
will they come to in a ſhort Time ? 

XX. That's beſt for every Man which God 
ſends him; and the Time of his ſending too is al- 
ways a Circumſtance of Adva 

XXI. The Earth, as the Poet has it , loves the 
Refreſhment of a Shower, and the Clouds when they 


fay I to the World y, your Inclinations and mine 
ſhall always be the fame. 

XXII. Either you will take the Benefit of Cuſ- 
tom, and keep to your old Courſe of Life, or you'll 
ſtep farther into the World, as your Fanſy ſhall 
lead you, or elſe Death will give you your Quietus 
eſt ; one of theſe Caſes muſt happen, therefore be 
not diſc 


XXIII. Take it for a Rule, chat Philoſophy is 


"I where practicable ; and that there's no ſuch 


v Either by Misfortune or Death, | 4 Eurip, 
Providence. 


great 


vou would take them for another fort of Creatures, 


1 Or 
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great Matter in Retirement. A Man may be 
wiſe and ſedate in a Crowd as well as in a De- 
fart, and keep the Noiſe of the World from get- 
ting within him: In this Caſe, as Plato obſerves =, 
a Walls of a Town, and the Incloſure of a Sheep- 
be made the ſame thing. 
NI. How does my Mind ſtand affected? 
What Condition is my Ur in? And to 
what Uſes do I put it? Does not Thought and 
Reaſon run low with me? Am I not grown ſelf- 
iſh, and broken looſe from the general Intereſt? 
Is not my Soul as it were melted into my Senſes, 
and verfeftly govern'd by them? 
XXV. He that runs away from his Maſter is a - 
Fugitive; now the Law * is every Man's Maſter, 
and therefore he that tranſgreſſes it is a Deſerter. 
And under this Character we may range all thoſe 
that are diſſatisfied with the Adminiſtration of 
the World; angry at what is paſt, and uneaſy 
about the future: For theſe People, were it in 
their Power, would ſet aſide that Juſtice which 
gives every one his Due, and — 
Orders of Providence. 
XXVI. The Formation of the Fœtus i is a great 
Subject for Contemplation: The firſt Principles 
of Life are extremely ſlender and myſterious ; 
and yet Nature works them up into a 
Increaſe of Bulk, Diverſity, and roportion. 
after the Birth is over, 4 — red by wed 
a little Nouriſhment fa 
ont. And r 
Operation is extraordinary. For what can be more 
ſurprizing than to ſee ſuch wonderful Effects from 
ſo unpromiſing a Cauſe? To ſee Growth and Mo- 
tion, and Strength and Beauty ; all the Functions 


9 Plato Thrztet. . The Law of Nature, or Cod. 
and 
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and Force and Ornament of the Creature, {uu 
out of a little Pap or Gruel? Theſe Thi 
they are wrought in the Dark, and 2 2 
them with our Senſes, no more than we can the 
Cauſes of Gravitation; for all this, our Under- 
ſtandings may reach a great Way, "and diſcover 
the Miracles of Providence, tho* not the Manner 
of their Performance. 
XXVII. You'll do well to remember that the 
World is juſt as it was formerly, and will go on 
at the ſame rate when you are dead and gone. 
If you either dip into Hiſtory, or recollect your 
own Memory, you'll percieve the Scenes of Life 
- ſtrangely Uniform, and nothing but the old Plays 
reviv d. Take a View of the Courts of Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, of Philip of Macedon or Crefus : 
And you'll find the Grimace and Entertainment 
the ſame, only the Actors are different. 
XXVIII. He that with his Fortune 
and makes an Affliction on't, is much like a Hog 
_ kicks and cries out when his Throat is cut- 
ting: And he that mourns privately over him- 
ſelf when he is ſick, is not much better. We 
ſnould conſider that we are tied to the Chains of 
Fate, that all Accidents are inevitable, that none 
but rational Creatures have the Privilege of mov- 
ing freely, and making Neceſſity a Choice: All 
other Things are forc'd onward, and dragg d 
along to their Doom. 
XXIX. Conſider the Satisfactions of Life fingly, 
and examine them as they come up; and then 
aſk your ſelf, if Death is ſuch a terrible Bugbear 
in taking them from you b? 
XXX. When any Bodies Miſbehaviour dif- 
— * „ diſmiſs the Image of the Injury, and 
your ſelf whether you have not been 


See Book 12. Sect. 3t. 


guilty 
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guilty of the fame Fault: For Inſtance, whether 
you have not over-valued Money, or Pleaſure, 
or Fame, or the like. Such Reflexions will quick- 
ly make you cool, and come to a Temper ; eſpe- 
cially if you conſider the Offender was not altoge- 
ther his own Man, but under the Force of ſome 
untoward Paſſion or other. You would do well 
therefore, if you can, to ſtep in to the Reſcue, 
and free him the Cauſe of his Diſorder. 
= you conſider Satyrion the So- 
pon Eutiches or Hymen e; and when 
you remember Eupbrates, think upon Eutycbion 
or Sylvanus; and when Alcipbron comes into your 
Head, carry your Thoughts to Tropœopborus; 
and when you are muſing upon Aenopbon or Crito, 
ler Severus come into the Contemplation ; and 
when you make your Self the Subject of your 
Meditations, bring ſome of the Emperours your 
Predeceſſors into your Company; and thus ſer the 
Dead and the Living of the ſame Character and 
Profeſſion always one againſt another, then aſk 
the ion, Where are thoſe Men that made 
fuch a Figure formerly? The Anſwer will be, 
they are no where, or at leaſt no where that I 
know of. Thus you'll be ſtrongly convinc'd 
that Men are but Smoak and Bubbles; they va- 
niſh as they riſe, and break ſoon after the Swel- 
ling. And this Impreſſion will go the deeper, if 
you conſider that what is once periſh'd and ſunk, 
will never come up again exactly 4. As for your 
Share of Time ; *tis but a Moment in Compa- 
riſon; why then can't you manage that little hand- 


ſomly, and be fatisfied? What a noble Oppor- 


The firſt proper Name throughout this Enumeration, 
_ denotes a Philoſapher that lived before the Emperour's 
Time, the others, thoſe who were his Contemporaries. 
Vid. Annot. D' Acier. e 
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tunity of Improvement do you run away from? 
For what are all the Revolutions of ds, and 
the Accidents of Life, but Tryals of Skill and 
Exerciſes of Reaſon ? A wiſe Man that has look d 
through the Cauſes of Things, makes but a Di- 
verſion of them. Go on then with the 
and Practice of Philoſophy, till you have digeſt- | 
ed the Subject and conquer'd the Difficulty ; for 
I would have you be like a ftrong Stomach; that 
maſters all ſort of Dict, and makes Nouriſhment 
of it; or if you pleaſe, like a Fire well kindled, 
which catches upon every Thing you throw in, 
and turns it into Flame and Brightneſs. 
XXXII. Put it out of the Power of Truth to 
give you an ill Character; and if any body re- 
ports you not to be an honeſt or a good Man, | 
let your Practice give him the Lye: This is all 
very feaſible ; for pray who can hinder you from 
being Juſt, Sincere, and Good-natur'd, if you have 
a mind to it? To make all ſure, you ſhould re- 
ſolve to live no longer than you can live honeſtly ; 
for, in earneſt, you had much better be nothing 
than a Knave. 
XXXIII. What is it which is moſt proper to be 
faid or done upon the preſent Occaſion? That 
Queſtion I confeſs is pertinent, but let it be what 
it will, I'm ſure *tis in your Power to come up 
toꝰt. and therefore never pretend it impracticable. 
You'll never leave grumbling and — till 
you have brought your Fanſy to your Philoſophy ; 
till you can practiſe Virtue with a Guſt, and make 
your Duty your Pleaſure : And why you ſhould 
not do this I can't imagine; for the Practice of 
Virtue 1s but human Powers na 
ſet on work ; tis only putting the Wheels in the 
Motion they were contriv*d for, and going juſt 
as you were made. Now Nature's Poſtures are 
by | always 
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always eaſy, and which is more, nothing but 
own Will can you out of them. The Merion 
of a Cylinder may be ſtopt, Fire and Water may 
be check d in their Tendency, and ſo may any 
Part of the Elementary, Vegetative, and Animal 
World: In this Caſe a great many Obſtructions 
may interpoſe. But there's nothing can block up 
2 . Courſe of Reaſon, or hinder a 
T £ running in the right Channel. He 
1 25 
that ſhe moves as eaſily as Fire does 
a Stone downwards, as a Cylinder on a — ; 
Deſcent, will trouble his Head about nothing far- 
ther : For all other Impediments proceed either 
from the Body, which he looks upon rather as a 
Carcaſs than a Companion, or elſe they are found- 
ed in Opinion ; E betray our ſelves, 
and deſert our Reaſon, can do us no manner of 
Miſchief; otherwiſe, ill Fortune, as tis common- 
ly call'd, would make a Body an ill Man: For 
all other Productions of Nature or Art, when 
any Harm happens to them, they are certainly 
the worſe fort: But here a Man is the better for 
what he ſuffers; he improves his Value, and raiſes 
his Character, by making a right Uſe of a rugged 
Accident. In ſhort, I would have you remember 
that no Burgher can receive any Damage by that 
which does not affect r neither 
can the Community ſuffer, the Laws by 
which *tis govetn'd are broken and ſuffer too : 


1 aged 


But theſe Misfortunes, as they are call'd, don't 


violate the Conſtitution, nor break in upon the 
Laws ; therefore they don't damage the Corpora- 
tion, 3 ů — — in © *. 

Dy the City or the Emperour means the 


World, and by the Laws the Order and Decrees of Provi- 
— * Sect. 22. 
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XXXIV. He that's well tinctur'd with Philo- 
ſophy needs but a ſhort Receipt: A common 
Cordial will keep up ſuch a Man's Spirits, and 
expel the Cold from his Heart. A Verſe or two 
out of Homer will ſerve for a Hint, and do his 
Buſineſs. Let the Poet ſpeak. 1 | 


by Men are like Leaves in Verdure and Decay, 
As Spring ſupplys what Autumn blows away, 
So Morals fade and flouriſh in their Turns f. 


You ſee how ſlenderly human Felicity is put 
together, your Children are but Leaves upon the 
Matter, a little Blaſt may take them from you. 
The freſheſt Laurels wither apace, and the E- 
choes of Fame are ſoon ſilenced ; and which has 
ſome Comfort, ſo is Cenſure and Reproach too. 
All theſe Matters, like Leaves, have their Spring 
for growing, then a Puff of Wind ſends them 
packing, and quickly after the Food is new fur- 
niſh'd again. Things are ſtrangely ſhort-liv'd, 
and yet your Appetites and Fears graſp and ſcam- 
per at that rate, as if all was But for 
all your haſte your Head will be laid in a ſhort 
Time, and then he that is your chief Mourner 

will quickly want another for himſelf. 
XXXV. An Eye that's ſtrong and rightly diſ- 
d is indifferent to all Colours, therefore if it = 
calls for Greens, *tis a Sign *tis weak and out of ; 
order : Thus when the Hearing and Smelling are 
in a good Condition, they don't pick and chuſe 
their Objects, but take in all manner of Scents 
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and Sounds : Thus a ſtrong Stomach diſpatches j 
all that comes into it, like a Mill that grinds all 
fort of Grain; and thus a Mind that's Sound and þ 


Healthy is prepar'd to digeſt 
f Hom. II. E. 3 8 ” N 
e 8 dents 3 


all forts of Acci- 
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dents ; and therefore when *tis clamorous in ſuch 
Wiſhes as theſe, O 1hat my Children may live and 
flewriſh ; that I may be every bodies Favourite, and 
be commended for every Thing I do: When the Mind, 
I fay, is thus ſickly and untoward, *tis juſt like an 
Eye that's all for green Colours, and like a Set 
of Teeth that would touch nothing by their good 
Will but Flummery and Pudding. 
XXXVI. There's no body ſo happy in his Fa- 
mily and Friends, but that ſome of them when 
they ſee him going will with for a good Riddance, 
and almoſt keep a holy Day for his Death. Let 
him be a Perſon of never ſo much Probity and 
Prudence, do you think ſome body or other won't 
drop ſome of theſe Sentences over his Grave ? 
Well! Our Man of Order and Gravity is gone, we 
fall now be no more troubled with his Diſcipline ! 1 
cant ſay he was Tll-naiurd do any of us; but for all 
that Pm ſenſible he diſliked our Management in his 
Heart. This is the beſt Treatment a good Man 
muſt expect. But alas! As for our Conduct, how 
many Reaſons will People muſter up to be rid of 
us? If you conſider this when you are dying, you'll 
quit with the leſs Reluctance. Say then to your 
felf, I am leaving an odd fort of World, where 
the Sharers in my Fortune, and the Objects of 


* my Care and Kindneſs, thoſe People for whom 


* have drudg'd, and contriv'd, and wiſh'd ſo 
« heartily, count my Life no better than a Grie- 
% yance, and would fain be ſhut of me; now who 
« would be fond of ſtaying in ſuch Company any 
longer? However, this Thought muſt not go 
fo deep as to ſour your Humour: You muſt keep 
your Temper, and part friendly with every Body; 
but then your good Nature muſt not make you 
hang back: For as when a Man has an eaſy Death, 
the Soul flides gently out of rhe Body, and * 
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her Leave without tugging, ſo you muſt walk off 
handſomely, and bid the World adieu without 
Regret. Tis true, Nature has twiſted your In- 
tereſts, and tied you together, but now ſhe looſens 
the Knot, and makes the Sign to diſingage. PI) 
part then with the World as with my Friends and 
Relations, but for all my Kindneſs I won't be 
dragg'd from them; no, Providence would have 
me move freely, and therefore Tl do i It. 

XXX VII Let it be your conſtant Method to 
look into the Deſign of Peoples Actions, and ſee 
what they would be at, as often as *tis practicable ; 
And to make this Cuſtom the more ſignificant, 
practiſe it firſt upon your ſelf. 

XXX VIII. Remember that which pulls and 
hales you from one Paſſion to another, is no ex- 
ternal Force, but your Fanſy within you. There 

lies the Rhetorick that perſuades you; That's the 
live Thing, and to ſpeak plainly, that's the Man 
after all. But When you talk of a Man, I would 
not have you tack Fleſh and Blood to the No- 
tion, nor thoſe Limbs neither which are made out 
on't; theſe are but Tools for the Soul to work 
with, and no more a Part of a Man, than an Axe 
or a Plane is a Piece of a Carpenter. *Tis true, 
Nature has glew'd them together, and they grow 
as it were to the Soul, and there's all the Diffe- 
rence: But the Uſe of them depends ſolely upon 
the Mind; *tis the Will that either checks or ſets 
them agoing. They have bur the Force of. Inſtru- 
ments, and ſignify no more without foreign Di- 
rection than a Shuttle, a Pen, or a Whip, which 
will neither weave, nor write, nor laſh the Horſes 
without ſome body to manage them. 


T : 
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Book XI. 


J. H E. Properties of a rational Soul are thefe. 

T She has the Privilege to look into her own 
Nature, to cut out her Qualities, and form her ſelf 
to what Temper ſhe pleaſes: She enjoys her Pro- 
duct (whereas Trees and Cattle bring Plenty for 
other Folks.) Whether Life proves long or ſhort, 
ſhe gains the Ends of Living: Her Buſineſs is 
never maim'd by Interruption, as it happens in a 
Dance or a Play; no, ſhe is never ſurpriz'd, her 
Performances are ſtruck out at a Heat, and always 
finiſh*d and entire; ſo that ſhe may ſay with Mo- 
deſty enough, J have fuſtair*d no Damages, but car- 
ry of all that belongs to me. Farther, ſhe ranges 
through the whole World, views its Figure, looks 
into the Vacuum on the outſide on't 8, and ſtretches 
on to an unmeaſurable length of Time: She con- 
templates the grand Revolutions of Nature, and 
how the Univerſe will be deſtroy'd h, and renew'd 
at certain Periods : She conſiders that there will 
be nothing new for Poſterity to gaze at, and that 
our Anceſtors ſtood upon the ſame Level for Ob- 
ſervation : That all "Ages are uniform and of a 
Colour, in ſo much that in forty Years Time a 


tolerable Genius for Senſe and Enquiry, may ac- 


quaint himſelf with all that's paft and all that's 2 
come. Laſtly, *Tis the Property of a rational Sout 
to love her Neighbours, to be remarkable for 
Truth and Sobriety, to prefer nothing to her own 
Dignity and Authority, which is likewiſe the Cuſ- 
tom and e of a Law; and thus far the 


—— 
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£ The Sroicks imagin'd that on the outſide of the World 

there was a Void or Vacuum, that is, Extenfion, unfurniſh'd 

with Subſtance or Body. By Conflagrations, 
Quality 
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gy ty and Meaſures of right Reaſon and publick 
Juſtice are the ſame. 

II. The Way to deſpiſe the Pleaſure of a fine 
Song, a well- perform'd Dance, or the olympick 
Exerciſes, is as follows: As for the Song, take 
the Muſick in Pieces, and examine the Notes 
by themſelves, and aſk as you go along, I it this, 
or this ſingle ſound, that has ſubdued me? You'll be 
aſham'd to confeſs the Conqueſt, and ſo get clear 
of the Charm. Thus, ts leſſen the Diverſion of 
Dancing, conſider every\Movement and Geſture 
apart. And this Method will hold with reſpect 
to the olympick Exerciſcs i. In ſhort, all other 
Entertainments but thoſe of Virtue abate by 
taking them aſunder, and therefore apply the 
Expedient to all other Parts of your Life. 

III. What a brave Soul is that, that's always 
Prepar'd to walk out ofthe Body, andunconcern'd 
about her being either extinguiſh'd *, ſcatter'd, 
or remov*d? Prepared, I ſay, upon Judgment, 
and not out of mere Obſtinacy, like the | Chri- 

ſtians; to recommend the Example, this For- 
titude muſt have nothigg of Noiſe or Oftenta- 
tion, but be carried on with a ſolemn Air of 
Gravity and Conſideration. 

IV. Have I oblig'd any Body, or done the 
World any Service? If fo, the Action has reward- 
ed me; this Anſwer will encourage good Nature, 

therefore ler it always be at Hand, 

V. What may your Trade or Profeſſion be? 
»Tis to live like a Man of Virtue and Probity. 
And how can this End be better compaſs'd, 
than ada the 3 of the Nature of the 


6 


5 i nts, Ha Wreſtling, cans, and 8 at 
Quoits, exc. k Into Atomes. | The true Bravery of 
the Chriſtians was miſrepreſented to the Emperour. 

T2 World, 
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World, and of Mankind in particular ; and the 
Influence the one has upon the Affairs of the 
other. 

VI. As to Dramatick Performances, Tragedy 
appear'd firſt. The Deſign of them was to ſhew 
the Misfortunes of Life were cuſtomary and com- 
mon. That thus the Fiction might reconcile 
them to the Reality; and that what diverted 
them upon the Stage, might ſurprize them the 
leſs when they meet with it in the Horld. Thus 
People ſee there's no living without Accideats ; 
Mortifications, and ſevere ones too, will happen 
Kings and Princes can't ſtand clear of them. And 
to give the Stage-Poets their Due, they have 


Tome ſententious and ſerviceable Paſſages : > as for 
Inſtance, 


if I, and mine, are by the Gods neglected, 
: There's Reaſon * their Kigour. . 
Again, . 
Neer quarrel dukes. for Things ase fullen, 
And don't regard your Anger; 
Once more; 
Fate mozves down Life like Corn, this Mortal 4 al, 
And bol ber fands a while w. 


Theſe Inſtances may ſuffice, otherwiſe 1 might 
go on with them. Next to Tragedy, Old Comedy 
took a turn upon the Stage; and here Pride and 
Ambition was laſh'd, and pointed at, with great 
Freedom and Authority, and not without ſome 
Succeſs. And for this Reaſon Diogenes ſome- 
times e uſe of the Poer's Diſcipline. You 
are now to obſerve that Middle Commendy ſucceed- 
ed to the Old, and the Netw to the Middle; this 
* kind finking by . to the ee of 


—— 


m Eurip. Hypfipyl. See Book 7. Sect. 39, 41, 42. 


The 


Like | 
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the Mimi. Tis true, there are ſome uſeful Ex- 
preſſions to be met with even here; bur then 
you are to conſider the Tendency of the whole 
Poem, and what theſe dramatick Diverſions drive 
at in general u. | 

VIL. Nothing is clearer to me than that the 
Principles you go upon „ are as good a Founda- 
tion for Philoſophy and Improvement, as are to 
be met with in any other Sir whatſoever. 

VIII. A Bough by being lopp'd off from ano- 
ther, muſt of Neceſſity be lopp'd from the whole 
Tree: Thus a Man that breaks with another, loſes 
the Benefit of the whole Community. *Tis true, 
a Bough is lopp'd off by a foreign Hand; but 
this moral Amputation is all voluntary; *tis the 
Man that pulls himſelf aſunder by his untoward 
Averſion to his Neighbour: He little thinks by 
this unhappy Diviſion, how he diſincorporates 
himſelf from the Body of Mankind! And here 
the Goodneſs of God who founded this Society is 
extraordinary. He has pi it in our Power to 
grow to the Limb we left, and come again into 
the Advantage of the main Body. But if this 
Misfortune is often repeated, *twill be a hard 
Matter to reſtore the Part, and cloſe the Divi- 
ſion. For as Gardiners obſerve, a Bough cut off 
and graffed in again, is not in the ſame good 
Condition with another which always flouriſhed 
upon the Trunk; for, though the firſt does not 
grow out of its Kind, yer it ſuffers ſomewhat in 
its Figure and Beauty p. 


„ 
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n Tis D'Acier's Obſervation, that the Emperour condemns 
all ſorts of Plays; tho' upon the Compariſon he prefers 
the Old Comedy to the New, becauſe the 0/4 made Inſtruction, 
not Pleaſure, their principal Peſigu. o The Emperour's 
main Principles are the Love of God and our Neighbour. 
r See Book 5. 8. Book 8. 34. 

15 e IX. Never 
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IX. Never grow ſour upon Peoples Malice, or 
Impertinence: Can they beat you off your Rea- 
ſon, or ſtop your Progreſs in Virtue; not at all. 
Be not then diſconcerted, nor check your Good- 
nature towards them. If you meet with Op 
fition and IIl-will, you muſt neither be diverted 
nor diſturb'd, but keep your Point, and your 
Temper too. For as *tis a Weakneſs to loſe your 
Spirits, and be thrown off your Conduct, ſo *cis 
likewiſe to be angry with impertinent People: 
Upon the Whole; they are both a ſort of De- 
ſerters from Providence, who are either fright- 
_en'd from their Duty, or fall out with thoſe of 
their own Nature and Family 9. | 
X. Nature falls ſhort of Art in no Inſtance, 
Art being but an Imitation of Nature ; and if ſo, 
the moſt perfect and beſt furniſh'd Nature can't 
be ſuppos'd to work with leſs Reach than a com- 
mon Artificer. Now in all Arts the Leſs in Va- 
| hue are contriv'd for the ſake of the Greater; this 
therefore 1s the Method of g-neral Nature, or the 
firſt Cauſe: And upon this Ground Juſtice is 
founded, which conſiſts in a Regard, and Pre- 
ference of Things according to their gy 
and Worth. The other Virtues are likewiſe go- 
vern'd by this Rule, and are but Acts of Juſtice 


differently applied. But juſt we can never be, 


if we are eager and anxious about external Ad- 
vantages, if we are apt to be impogd on, and 
grow heedleſs and inconſtant in our Motion. 
XI. Averſions and Deſires are the general Oc- 
caſions of Diſturbance ; now ſince the Objects of 
theſe Paſſions don't preſs upon you, but tis you 
that make up to them in ſome Meaſure, whereas 
they ſtand off, and keep their Diſtance r: Your 


See Book 2.ScR. 1. * See Book 5. Seck. 19. Bock g. 16 
Methad 
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Method is therefore, to let your Opinion about 
them lie ſtill; this Suſpenſion of your Judgment 
will bring you towards an Indifference. And 
then you'll neither purſue nor avoid them any 
longer. 

XII. The Figure of the Soul, as we may call 
it, is then round and uniform, when ſhe neither 
reaches after any Thing foreign, nor ſhrinks in, 
out of Cowardice and Fear : When her Super- 
ficies is thus even, the Light plays better upon 
her: The Proſpect of Truth and Nature is en- 
larg'd; and ſhe ſees the World, and her ſelf to 
the moſt Advantage. 

XIII. Does any one deſpiſe me? What's that 
to me? I'll take Care not to give him any Rea- 
ſon for his Contempt. Does any one hate me? 
It may be ſo; I ſhan't Concern my ſelf about it. 
And more than that, another Man's Malice ſhall 
ne*er ſpoil my Temper : PII continue kind and 
good humour'd to all the World, even to the 
Injurious Perſon himſelf. Pm always ready to ſhew 
him his Error, without ruffling, or making a Me- 
rit of my own Patience; but frankly, and with 
all the cordial Sincerity imaginable, as * Phocion 
| ſeem'd to behave himſelf towards the Athenians: 
Indeed your Mind ſhould always be ſo diſpos'd, as 
to bear the narroweſt Inf} Aion, that the Gods 
may examine you with — and perceive 
that you are neither angry nor uneaſy at any 

thing. Now if you follow the Current of your 
Nature, and do a handſome Action, where's the 
Harm on't? What! are you unwilling to ſubmit 
to Providence? To comply with the Intereſt of 


w 


s Phocton at his Execution charg'd his Son not to bear 
p To againft the Athenians, for putting him to Death. 
Plut. | 
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the Univerſe, when you know you were made on 

rpoſe for't. 8 8 

XIV. People generally deſpiſe, where they flat- 
ter, and cringe to thoſe they would gladly over- 
top; ſo that Truth and Ceremony are two 
Things. i 

XV. How fulſome, and hollow does that Man 
look that cries, I'm refolv*d to deal clearly with 

1 Heark you, Friend, what need of all this 
Flouriſh? Let your Actions ſpeak: To go to the 
Right on't, your Face ought to vouch for you, 
and your Sincerity be legible upon your Fore- 
head. I would have Virtue look out of the Eye, 
no leſs 1 1 than Love does: I would have 
Honeſty ſo incorporated with the Conſtitution, 
ſo mixed up with the Blood and Spirits, that it 

ſhould be diſcoverable by the Senſes, and as ea- 

fily diſtinguiſh'd as Rankneſs, or a ſtrong Breath; 
ſo that a Man muſt be forced to find it out whe- 
ther he would or no. But on the other fide, an 
Affectation of being real, is an untoward Pre- 
tence: Nothing is more ſcandalous than falſe 
Friendſhip, and therefore of all things avoid it. 
In ſhort, a_Man of Integrity and Good-nature 


P can never be conceal'd, for his Character is 


wrought into his Countenance. 

\ XVI. To beſtow no more upon Objects than 
they deſerve, and where Things are indifferent to 
let our Thoughts be ſo too, is a noble Expedient 
for. Happineſs; the Way to come up to this In- 
differency, is to look through Matters, and take 


"hem quite aſſunder *: Remembring always, that 


Things can't charge into the Soul, nor force us 
upon any Opinions about them : They ſtand a- 
joof, and are quiet; *Tis our Fanſy that makes 


© See Set. 2, 5 
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them operate and gall us; Tis we that rate them 
and give them their Bulk and Value; and yet 
tis in our Power to let it alone; and if any falſe 
Colours are laid on by Surpriſe, we may rub 
them out if we pleaſe : We are likewiſe to conſi- 
der that this Trouble won't lait, that Death will 
relieve us quickly; where then is the Difficulty 
of ſtanding upon our Guard a little while? If there- 
fore your Circumſtances put you in a Way of Im- 
provement, and there's any thing to be made our 
of them, bid them heartily welcome, and then 
your Inclination will make you eaſy: But if they 
prove unmanageably croſs, (which by the Way is 
a wrong Suppoſition,) look out for ſomething 
that's more ſerviceable to the Dignity of your 
Nature; and never let Infamy, or being unpo- 
pular, deter you from the Purſuit. For certainly 
every Man may take leave to make himſelf happy 
if he can. 5 = 
XVII. Conſider the Original of all Things, 
the Matter they are made of; the Alterations 
they muſt run through, and the Qualities conſe- 
quent upon't; and that all this Inſtability of Na- 
ture has no manner of Harm in't. 
XVIII. Concerning thoſe that offend and diſ- 
oblige you, conſider in the firſt Place, the Re- 
lation you ſtand in towards them, and that 


you are all made for each other. And as for 


your own Part, you are particularly ſet at the 
Head of the World; and like a Ram in a Flock, 
deſign'd for Defence and Protection. You may 
go higher in your Reaſoning if you pleaſe, and 
conſider that either Chance or Providence go- 
verns the Univer/e; if the latter, then the coarſer 
Parts of the Creation were made for the Service 
of their Betters; and theſe lait for the Intereſt. 
and Support of each other, | 
0 AT | Secondly, 
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Secondly, conſider how wretchedly they miſ- 
manage their own Buſineſs, and how far they are 
gone in Luxury and Libertiniſm; eſpecially you 
ſhould remember what ſtrong Prejudices they 
lie under, how confident they are in their Mit- 
takes, and with what Satisfaction they play the 
Foe. 
Thirdly, Conſider that if thoſe that diſoblige 
you are in the Right, you have no Reaſon to be 
angry; but if they are in the Wrong, tis becauſe 
they know no better. They are under Neceſſity 
of their own Ignorance. For as all Error is in- 
voluntary; ſo no Body would leſſen themſelves 
ſo much as to miſs either Honeſty or good Man- 
ners, if they were rightly aware on't. And thus 
we ſee People won't endure the Charge of Ava- 
rice, Ingratitude, or Knavery, without being 
ſtung at the Imputation. 
Fourthly, Don't forget you are like the reſt of 
the World, and faulty your ſelf in a great many 
Inſtances ; that tho* you may forbear running Riot 
in ſome Caſes, *tis not for want of an Inclination : 
And that nothing but Cowardice, Vanity, or ſome 
ſuch ſcandalous Principle, hinders you from break- 
ing out. 
* ifchly, That 'tis ſometimes a hard Matter to 

be certain, whether you have received ill Uſage 
or not: For Men's Actions oftentimes look worſe 
than they are: And one muſt be throughly in- 
form'd of a great many Things, before he can be 
rightly qualified to give Judgment in the Caſe. 

Sixthly, When you are moſt angry and gall'd, 
remember that human Life laſts but a Moment, 
and that we ſhall all of us very quickly be laid 
in our Graves. | 5 

Seventhly, Conſider that *tis not other Peoples 
Actions, (for they are lodg'd at Home, and are 

5 neither 
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neither good nor bad to any, but thoſe that do 
them,) which diſturb us, but only our own Opi- 
nions about them. Do but then diſmiſs theſe 
Notions, and don't fanſy the Thing a Grievance, 
and your Paſſion will ceaſe immediately. Bur 
how can this Fanſy be diſcharg*d? By conſider- 
ing that bare Suffering has nothing 4 Infamy 
or Scandal in't. Now unleſs you reſtrain the No- 
tion of Evil to what is ſcandalous and diſhoneſt, 
your own Virtue will grow precarious, and you'll 
be undera Neceſſity of doing a great many unwar- 
rantable Things . 
Eighthly, Conſider that our Anger and Impa- 
tience often proves much more miſchievous, than 
the Provocation could poſſibly have done. 

Ninthly, That Gentleneſs and Good-humour 

are invincible, provided they are of the right 

Stamp, without any thing of Hypocriſy or Gri- 
mace. This is the Way to diſarm the moſt Bar- 
barous and Savage: A Conſtancy in obliging Be- 
haviour, will make the moſt outragious Perſon 
aſham'd of his Malice : The worſt Body imagin- 
able can't find in his Heart to do you any Miſ- 
chief, if you continue kind and unmov'd under 
ill U „if you ſtrike in with the right Oppor- 
tunity for Advice; if when he is going to do you 
an ill Turn, you endeavour to recover his Under- 
ſtanding, and retrieve his Temper in ſuch gentle 
Language as this. Prithee, Child, be quiet, Men 
were never made to worry one another: ; in earneſt 
if you go on, my dear Friend, youll have the wworjt 
; and as for my part, 1 1 proof againſt every 
Thing but my own Folly. Then proceed to illuſtrate 
the Point, and let your Arguments be general 
and inoffenſive : Shew him that Brutes are upon 


—_————— 
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better Terms than this comes to; that *tis not the 
Cuſtom of Bees to ſpend their Stings upon their 
own kind, nor of one Herd of Cattle to draw 
up againſt another. And let all this be done out 
of ſtark Love and Kindneſs, without any thing 
of bantering or biting: You muſt likewiſe ſtand 
clear of Vanity in your Addreſs; don't ſeem to 
flouriſh upon the Subject, as if you-were declaim- 
ing in the Schools, and courting the Audience for 
Commendation: If there is any Company, ne'er 
ſet your ſelf off to them: But diſcourſe him with 
as little ſtraining and Affectation, as if there was 
no Body but himſelf. 

Lay up theſe nine Heads in your —— with as 
much Care as if they were a Preſent from the nine 
 Mujes: For now *tis high Time to begin to be a 
Man for your Life time. And here you muſt 
take Care to guard againſt Flattery, as well as 
Anger; for theſe are both unſerviceable Qualities, 
and do a great deal of Miſch - f in the World. 
And for a farther Preſervative againſt the latter, 
remember that Frowardneſs and Rage are Marks 
of an unmanly 1 8 Mildnets and Tem- 
ol are not only more human, but more maſcu- 

too: One thus aficcted appcars much more 
brave and firm, and better fortified, than he that's 
fuming, and out of forts. For Impaſſibility is an 
Argument of Greatneſs; and he that has the leaſt 
Feeling in theſe Caſes, has always the moſt Strength: 
On the other Hand, as Grief is a Sign of Weak- 
neſs, ſo is Anger too; a Man is wounded in both 
theſe Paſſions, and the Smart is too big for him. 
As you have received theſe nine Precepts 
from the Miuſes, take this Tenth if you pleaſe, 
from their Preſident and Inſtruftor Apollo: That 
to wiſh all People may not do ill Things is to with 
an Imp oſſibility, and no better than a Piece of 
Diſtraction. 
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Diſtraction. But then to give them Leave to 
plague other Folks, and deſire to be privileged 
your ſelf, is a fooliſh and a haughty Expectation. 
XIX. There are four ill Qualities we muſt be 
particularly careful to avoid , and pull them 
up as faſt as we find them grow in our Heads; 
and undertake them as they riſe in this Faſhion. 
This Fanſy (ſay) is groundleſs and unneceſſary: 
This rough Behaviour makes Society and Corre- 
ſpondence impracticable: This t'other is but a 
Copy of your Countenance ; you can't ſay it from 
your Heart *; Now this is a very bad Character. 
There's three of them: And whatever you are 
conſcious degrades the diviner Part of you, makes 
your Mind truckle to your Body, and your Rea- 
fon to your Pleaſures, look upon that as the 
Fourth. | 
XX. Thoſe Particles of Fire and Air which 
are lodg'd in your Body, notwithſtanding their 
Tendency to mount, ſubmit to the Laws of the 
Univerſe, ſtick cloſe to your Conſtitution, and 
keep the reſt of che Elements Company. Again, 
the earthly and watry Part in you, tho' they na- 
turally preſs downwards, are raiſed above their 
Level, and ſtand pois'd in a foreign Region. 
Thus the Elements ſerve the Intereſt of the World; 
and tho? they ſeem to ſtand bent and unealy, 
they keep their Poſt, till the Signal 1s given to 
march off and ſeparate. And is it not then a 
ſcandalous Buſineſs that your Mind ſhould be 
the only Deſerter, and grow mutinous about her 
Station? Eſpecially when her Orders agree with 
her Conſtitution, and nothing that's unnatural 
is enjoin'd? and yet ſhe won't bear the Conduct 


* 


w D' Acier ſuppoſes the Empe our means Suſpiciouſneſs, ill 
Language, Lying, and Intemperance, * See Book 2. 16. 
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of her own Faculties, but runs perfectly counter 
to Humanity. For when a Man turns Knave, or 
| Libertine, when he gives Way to Fears and Fits 
of the Spleen, he does as it were run away from 
himſelf, and deſert his own Nature: And farther, 
when his Mind complains of his Fortune, he quits 
the Station in which Providence has placed him. 
For Acquieſcence and Piety are no leſs his Duty, 
and his Talent roo, than Honeſty between Man 
and Man: For theſe Virtues carry up to the com- 
mon Intereſt, and are rather of greater Antiquity 
and Value, than fair Dealing it ſelf . 

XXI. He that does not always drive at the 
fame End will never be umform, and of a Piece 
in his Conduct. But this Hint is too ſhort, unleſs 
you deſcribe the Quality of this Deſign, and 
what it is that we ought principally to aim at. 
Now as People don't agree in the Preferences of 
Choice, and the Notion of Advantage, unleſs in 
what relates to the Common Good, ſo a Man ought 
to propoſe the Benefit of Society and the general 
Intereſt of the World, as his main Buſineſs. For 
he that levels at this Mark, will keep an even - 
Hand, and be always conſiſtent with himſelf. 

XXII. Remember the Story of the Countrey 
and City Mouſe, and how pitifully the former 
was frightened and ſurpriz'd 2. 

XXIII. Socrates us'd to fay, the common Ob- 
jects of Terror were nothing but Bugbears, fit 
only to ſcare Crows and Children. 

XXIV. The Lacedemonians at their publick Shews, 
ſeated Strangers under a Canopy in the Shade, but 


. er erm acer * — 3 


? Piety the Foundation of Juſtice. 2 This Hint, I ſup- 
poſe, was deſign'd to ſhew the Danger of Curioſity and A p- 
petite. 


made 
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made their own People ſhift, and take their Con- 
venience as they found it . — 
XXV. Socrates being invited to Perdiccas's 
Court b, made this Excuſe, I dare not come, ſays 
he, for fear of being put under an Incapacity of 
returning an Obligation, which I take to be the 
worſt Way of deſtroying a Man imaginable. 
4 XXVI. Tis a Precept of the Epicurean Philo- 


former Ages, and always furniſh our Memory 
with ſome eminent Example. 

XXVII. The Pythagoræans would have us look 
up into the Sky every Morning, to put us in mind 
of the Order and Conſtancy of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, of the Equality and Perpetuity of their Mo- 
tion, of the Fineneſs and Purity of their Matter, and 
how frankly they lie open to Obſervation; for a 
Star never wears a Maſk, nor puts any Cloaths on. 

XXVIIL Remember how unconcernedly So- 
crates wore a Sheep-ſkin, when Xantippe © had got 
his Coat on, and run out with it ; and how hand- 
ſomely he laugh'd off the Matter to his Friends, 
who were ſtrangely out of Countenance by ſecing 
him in ſuch a Diſguiſe. | 


XXIX. People don't pretend to teach others 


to write and read, till they have been taught them- 
ſelves : This Rule holds ſtronger in the Niceties 


and Importance of Life, in which no Man is fit 


to govern, till he has firſt learn'd to obey. 


XXX. Be dumb, Slaves han't the Privilege of 


ſpeaking 4. 5 
XXXI. I ſmiled within my ſelf . 


* 
ao 22 1 7 5 


* Twas the Cuſtom of the Lacedemonians to breed their 
People hardily. d Seneca reports this Invitation was made 


by Archelans King of Macedon. c His Wife, 4 A 


ragick Poet quoted by Philo de Libert Viri boni. © Hom: 


U XX XII, They 


that we ſhould look back to the Virtue 
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XXXII. They'!l treat their Parents with rebellious 
Language f. 
XXXIII. He is a Madman that Figs on the 
Trees in Winter, and he is little better that calls for 
his Children again, when they are dead and buried. 

XXXIV. Epictetus would have a Man, when 
he is kiſſing and careſſing his Child, ſay to him- 
ſelf at the ſame time, To-morrow perhaps this pretty 
Thing may die and leave me. Theſe are ſour omi- 
nous Reflexions you'll ſay : That's your Miſtake ; 
the Conſcquences of Mortality, and the Courſe 
of Nature, are no ominous Things to think on, 
otherwiſe it would be an ominous Buſineſs to cut 
down a little Graſs or Corn. 

XXXV. Grapes are firſt ſour, then ripe, then 
Raiſins ; theſe are all no more than bare Altera- 
tions, not into nothing, but into ſomething which 
does not appear and come up at preſent. 

XXXVI. As Epiftetus obſerves, no body can 
rob another of his Will, nor by Conſequence make 
Seizure of his Virtue. 5 
XXXVII. The ſame Philoſopher has taught us 
the Art of managing our Aſſent, and preventing 
our Keaſon from being impos'd on; that we 
ſhould enterprize with a Reſerve for Diſappoint- 
ment ; that our Inclinations ſhould be generous 
and benevolent, and proportion'd to the Merit 
and Dignity of Things; that we muſt keep our 
Deſires from being headſtrong and unruly in all 
Caſes ; and never have an Averſion for any Thing 
which *tis out of our Power to hinder. 

X.XX VIII. Therefore, as Epictetus obſerves, the 
Conreſt is no Trifle, but whether we are to live in 
our Wits, or out of them 8. . 

e ſiod. Oper. ib. 1. V. 184. Theſe Shreds of Poetry ſeem 
to be ſet down by the Emperour as Hints for farther Meditati- 
on Gartak, 8 The Srzoxcks reckon'd all People Madmen that 

did not live up to the Precepts of Virtue and Philoſophy. 
88 XXXIX. Tis 


— 
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XXXIX. Tis a Saying of Socrates to ſome 
untoward People; What would you be at? 
„Would you have the Soul of a Man or of a 
© Beaſt in you? Of a Man without all Doubt: 
„Of what Sort of Men, of thoſe that uſe their 
< Reaſon, or thoſe that abuſe it? Of the Firſt you 
* may be ſure. Why then, continues the Philo- 
<< ſopher, don't you look out for this Privilege? 
«© Becauſe we have it already. What makes you 
<< then diſagree, and fall foul upon each other? 


Book XII. n 8 = 4 — 
I. LL thoſe Things you drudge and range 
LA fo much Ground for, you may have at 
your Eaſe, unleſs you are afraid of making your 
ſelf too happy. Your Method to do your Buſi- 
. neſs is not to concern your ſelf about the Time 
paſt, for that is never to be recover'd ; to reſt the 
future with Providence, and only ſtick to the pre- 
ſent, and improve that to all the noble Purpoles 
of Piety and Juſtice. The pious Part will be diſ- 
charg*d by being contented with your Fate; and 
why ſhould you not, ſince Nature made you for 
each other b? And as to the Obligations of 7 
tice, you'll acquit your ſelf here, provided you 
ſpeak Truth boldly, and above board, and make 
Law and the Dignity of Things your Rule to act 
by. When you are not to be check'd in your 
Progreſs, by the Miſbehaviour, the Ignorance, 
and 1mpertinent Reports of other People, nor yet 
by the Senſe and Sufferings of your own Carcais 
tho? by the Way tis a Queſtion whether it ſuffers 
or not i. Togo on; If, ſince your Life is almoſt 


— 


5 See Book 5, Sect. 8. ; Sce Book 7. SeR. 16, 18. : 
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up, you lay aſide all other Matters, and only cul- 
tivate your Mind, and pay a Regard to the go- 
verning and diviner Part of your ſelf: If you are 
not at all afraid of loſing your Life, but of miſ- 
ſing the Ends on't, and not living as you ſhould 
do, then you'll a& ſuitably to ExtraCtion, 
and deſerve to have the Deity for your Maker ; 
then you'll be no longer a Stranger in your own 
Countrey, nor be ſurpriz d at common Accidents ; 
youll ne*er be anxious about the future, nor ſtand 
to the Courteſy of Events. 2 

II. The Almighty ſees thro' the Soul of every 
Man, as clearly as if it was not wrapt up in Matter, 
or had any thing of the Shrow'd and Coarſneſs of 
Body about it. And God being a Spirit, acts 
only as ſuch, and concerns himſelf for no other 
Beings, but thoſe of his own Nature. Now, if 
you would learn to do thus, a great deal of Trou- 
ble would be ſav'd; for he that can overlook his 
Limbs, and make his Carcaſs fit looſe about him, 
will hardly diſturb himſelf about the Houſe he 
dwells in ; about his Equipage or Reputation, or 
any Part of the Furniture and Magnificence of a 
Figure. 1 

III. You conſiſt of three Parts, your Body, 
your Breath h, and your Mind; the two are 
yours to take Care of, but the latter is properly 
_=_ Perſon : Therefore if you abſtract from the 
Notion of your ſelf, that is, of your Mind, what- 
ever other People either ſay or do, or whatever 
you may have ſaid or done your ſelf formerly, to- 
gether with all that which diſturbs you under the 
Conſideration of its coming to paſs hereafter ; if 
you throw the neceſſary Motions of your Carcaſs 
out of the Definition, and thoſe of the Yortex that 


— — 
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whirls about you, and by this Means preſerve your 
rational Faculties in an independent State of In- 
nocence, free from Force and Infection; holding 
Cloſe and ſteddy to the Virtues of Juſtice, Truth, 
and Acquieſcence ; if, I ſay, you keep your Mind 
ſeparate and diſtinguiſh'd from the Objects of Ap- 
petite, and the Appendages of Time, both paſt 
and future, and make your ſelf like Empedocles's 
World, e 


Round as a Ball, and ſpinning on your Axis i. 


And concern your ſelf to live no longer than 
your Life-time, that is, the preſent Moment k; if 
you do all this, you may move on, till Death ſtops 
you with Credit and Satisfaction. 

IV. I have often wonder'd how it comes to paſs 
that every body ſhould love themſelves beſt, and 
yet value their Neighbours Opinion about them- 
ſelves more than their own. Therefore if any 
God, or eminent Inſtructer in Philoſophy, ſhould 
ſtand at a Man's Elbow, and order him to turn 
his Infide outwards, and publiſh every Thought 
and Fanſy as faſt as they came into his Head, he'd 
think it a hard Chapter, and not ſubmit ſo much 
as to a Day's Diſcipline. Thus we ftand more in 
Awe of Fame than Conſcience, and regard other 
Peoples Judgments above our own ! 
V. How comes it about, that ſince the Gods 
have contriv'd all Things ſo well, and ſo much 
ro the Benefit of Mankind, they ſhould overlook 
this Particular, and ſuffer Men of great Virtue and 
Merit, who by their Piety and Devotion were, 
as it were, the Domeſticks of the Powers above, 
and kept always a Correſpondence with Heaven; 

that they ſhould ſuffer ſuch Men, I fay, to be fi- 

i Turning upon your Reaſon. k Sec Book 2, 14. 

U 3 _ nally 
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_ pally extinguiſh'd by Death, and not giv e them 
their Being again? Now, if the Caſe ſands thus, 
you may be affur'd, had it been proper, the Gods 
would have order'd it otherwiſe ; for had it been 
reaſonable, it would have been poſſible: Nature 
would certainly have brought it forth, if it had 
been ſuitable to her Perfections. Therefore from 
its not being Matter of Fact, if indeed it is not, 
you may undoubtedly conclude, it ought not to 
be ſo; for, don't you perceive that in reaſoning 
this Point you diſpute the Adminiſtration of Pro- 
vidence: Now, if the Juſtice and Goodneſs of the 
Gods were not extraordinary, this Liberty would 
not be allow'd, neither would you preſume ſo far 
if you thought otherwiſe: But if they have theſe 
Perfections, they'll never neglect their Affairs, 
nor blemiſh their World with any Thing that's 
unreaſonable or unjuſt. 

VI. Accuſtom your ſelf to maſter Things of 
the greateſt Difficulty, and which you — to 
deſpair of; for if you obſerve, the Left-hand, 
though, for want of Practice, *tis inſignificant to 
other Buſineſs, yet it holds the Bridle better 
than the Right, becauſe it has been uſed to it, 
VII. Confider what Death will make of you, 
both as to Body and Mind; recollect the ſhort- 
neſs of Life, the unmeaſurable Extent of Time 
ogy paſt and ſuture, and how lenderly all Things 

W together. 2 
VIII. Let it be your Method to cont mplate 

Spirits apart from their Bodies, for theſe are no 
better than the Shell they are ſhut up in: Mind 
the Aim and the End of Peoples Actions; exa- 
mine the Value of Fame, the Force of Pain, the 

Aſcendant of Pleaſure In, and ſee what Wm 

E God. m See Book 7. 33: Book 5. 26. © 

amounts 


af * 


. MevpiTtaTIons, &c. 3o1 


amounts to: Conſider upon what Account a Man 
grows troubleſome to himſelf a, that no body 
can. be hinder'd by another ; and chat Opinion is 
the main Thing which does Good or Harm in 
the World. 
IX. We muſt manage the Precepts of Philo- 
ſophy like thoſe that wreſtle and box in the Cir- 
cus, and not like a Gladiator; for your Fencer if 
he drops his Sword is hewn down immediately, 
but the other that makes Weapons of his Limbs 
has them always about him, and has nothing to 
do but to keep his Hands and Feet ſtirring. 
EX. Be not fatisfied with a ſuperficial View, but 
| penetrate the Nature and Quality of Things; and 
to this Purpoſe you muſt divide them into Matier 
and Form ®, and enquire into the End they were 
made for. 
XI. What a mighty Privilege is a Man born to, 
fince *tis in his Power not to do any Thing, but 
what God Almighty approves, and to be ſatisſied 
with all the Diſtributions of Providence. 

XII. When Things follow from the Courſe and 
Conſtituti f Nature, we ought not to murmur 
at it: Not againſt the Gods, for they have nei- 
ther III-will nor Impotence, and by Confequence 
can do nothing amils ; nor yet againſt Men, for 
their Miſbehaviour is all involuntary v, therefore 
we muſt complain of no body. 

XIII. How unacquainted is that Man with the 
World, and how ridiculous does he appear that 
„makes a Wonder of any Thing he meets with 
here 

XIV. Either the Order of Things are fixt by 
irrevocable Face, or Frovidens may be ad 


= Gee Book 9.26. © Soc Book .- Seck. 12. Bock 4. 
21. Book 7. 4-4 p See Book 7. Sect. 63, 64. 1 
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into Compaſſion, or elſe the World floats at ran- 


dom without any Steerage. Now, if Nature lies 
under an immovable Neceſſity, to what P 
ſhould you ſtruggle againſt it? If the Favour of 
Providence is to be gain'd, qualify your ſelf for 
the Divine Aſſiſtance ; bur if Chance and Confu- 
ſion carry it, and no body ſits at the Helm, be 
you contented, and ride out the Storm patiently, 
for you have a Governour within you 9, tho? the 
World has none: And if the Waves run too high, 
let them roll off your Carcaſs and your Fortune, 
but there's no Neceſſity your Mind ſhould be 
driven with them. 
XV. A Lamp, unleſs you put it out, holds its 
Light, and ſhines without Interruption - and, can 
| you find in your Heart to ſee your Honeſty fink 
in the Socket, to out-laſt your Sobriety, and let 
your Virtue be extinguiſh'd before you? | 
XVI. When you fanſy any one has tranſgreſs d, 
fay this to your ſelf: How do I know tis a Fault? 
And granting it is, it may be his Conſcience has 
corrected him; and if ſo, he has given himſelf 
a ſour Box on the Ear. Beſides, you are to re- 
member, that to wiſh an ill Man ſhould not do 
amiſs, is juſt as wiſe as it would be to deſire an 
unripe Fig ſhould not taſte of the Tree ; that 
_ Children ſhould not ſquaul in the Cradle, nor 
Horſes neigh, nor a great many other Things act 
— the Neceſſity of their 


ition. 
Pray, how would you have a Man of ſuch an un- 


fortunate Diſpoſition behave himſelf ? If you be- 


lieve the Caſe may be remedied, and are ſuch a 
 DoRar at his Diſcaſe, do ſo much as cure him. 


XVII. If Us acc decent, never do ir if tis not 
r eee -e e e 


N 4 Your Reaſon, 


XVII. Look 
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XVIII. Look always nicely into whatever makes 


an Impreſſion upon your Mind ; it in- 
urpoſe and 


to Matter and Form; find out the P 
Deſign for which it was contriv'd, and the Period 


of Time too, beyond which *tis unlikely to con- 


tinue. 


XIX. Conlider, -for *tis high Time, that you 


have ſhmnediing mere Divine i@ you then the Abs 
chaniſm of Paſſion, than the Wires and Tackling 
of a Poppet. What then is my Soul made of ? 
Is it Fear, or Jealouſy, or Luſt? Or any Thing of 
this coarſe Nature? 8 

XX. Take Care never to do any Thing with- 
out Thought and Deſign, nor for any other End 
neither, but what may be ſerviceable to the Inte 
reſt of Society *. 
XXI. Conſider, that in a little Time you'll nei- 
ther have Place nor 
raries will have the ſame Fate, and the preſent 
Scene of Nature be ſhut up; for all Things change 


of Courſe, and wither and drop in Pieces, that 


new ones may be made out of them. 

XXII. Thoughts are, in a great Meaſure, Maſ- 
ters of Things, and, which is more, *tis in your 
own Power to think as L200 508 pleaſe ; therefore 
don't ſuffer Opinion to _ any longer. Dil- 
engage from the Tyranny of Fanſy, and then, as 


if you doubled ſome dangerous Cape, you'll have - 
nothing but a ſteddy Courſe, a ſmooth Sea, and 


a Land- lock'd Bay to receive you. 


XXIII. Every Operation that ceaſes in due 


Time, ſuffers nothing by breaking off; neither 
does the Agent receive any Harm upon this 
Score. Thus Life, which is nothing 


r That is, of Mankind in general. 


, that your Contempo- 


but a Series 
5 —— EIN | 
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by having a ſeaſonable Period put to it; neither 
does he that lays this Motion afleep, ſuſtain any 
Loſs, provided *tis done at a proper Juncture. 
Now, Nature aſſigns the Term, _ 448 out the 
Bounds of Life; ſometimes this Period. is fix'd 
by particular Nature or Force of Conſtitution, 
as it happens when a Man dies of Old-age ; but 
tet it come late or early, Common Nature * — 
certainly a Hand in't. And thus the Parts 
Nature changing from one Form to another, pre- 
ſerve the World in perpetual Youth and Vigour : 
Now, that is always as it ſhould be, both as to 
Time and Quality, which makes for the Service 
of the Univerſe * From hence it follows, that 
dare Dying can be no real Evil, ſeeing there's no- 
3 Baſeneſs or Moral Turpitude in't; for 
tis involuntary with reſpect to our ſelves, 
and ſerviceable to the general Intereſt; there- 
fore there can be nothing of Scandal in it: Nay, 
tis certainly a good Thing, ſince 'tis ſuitable 
and ſeaſonable for the Univerſe. And thus a Man 
that goes off ſmoothly, is as it were carried out 


of the World by Inſpiration: For he that follows 


the Deity with his Motions, and with his Will 
too, ſeems actuated by a Divine Impreſſion. 
XXIV. Let theſe three Hints lie ready for 
Service. Firſt, As to your own Actions, let no- 
thing be done raſhly, nor to no Purpoſe, nor in- 
deed in any other Manner than Juſtice her ſelf 
would have order'd it: And as for Caſualties and 
the State of your Fortune; conſider that they 


Aare the blind Diſtributions of Chance, or elſe the 
Appointment of Providence. Now, either to mur- 


mur againſt Chance, or impeach Providence, is ex- 


— abſurd. ee —— what a Tue 


——z: r „ 


— 
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Thing Man is, from his Conception to his Birth 
or Animation v; and from his firſt Breath to his 
laſt, in the Parts of his Compoſition, and in the 
State of his Diſſolution. Thirdly, Conſider, that 
if you could ſhoot your ſelf at pleaſure into the 


Sky, and thence take a View of human Affairs, 


you would perceive a ſtrange Medley of Humour 
and Condition; and diſcover at the ſame Time 

the Air and Ætber too plentifully ſtock'd with In- 
habitants », and that if you mounted never ſo 
often, you'd have the old Proſpect: Alas! Things 


are generally of the ſame Complexion, and of the 


ſame ſhort Continuance too, and yet how ſtrange- 
ly we are conceited of them ' 


XXV. Diſcharge Opinion x, and you are ſafe z 


and pray who can hinder you from doing it? 
XXVI. When you ate uneaſy upon any Ac- 
count, you ſeem to forget that all Things fall out 
according to the good Pleaſure of Providence, 
and that another Man's Fault is no Concern of 
yours; that what you reckon Grievances is no- 
thing but the old Way of the World, and will 


come over again when you are dead and gone, 


and are vc to be met with in a thouſand Places: 


You have forgotten that all Mankind are of Kin; 


for tho? they may be unallied in Fleſh and Blood, 
their Uyderſeandings are all of the fame Family: 
You don't remember that every Man's Soul is a 


Portion of the Deity, and deriv'd from thence; 


that we have nothing properly our own, but that 
our Children, our Bodies, and our Breath, are all 


— 


The Srozcks believ'd a human Fætas not animated till 
the Time of Buth. Tertull. de Anim. V 'T was the Opi- 


nion of the Plaronifs and. Stoicks, that the Air and Sky was 
inhabited by Spirits Tuitible ro the reſpectve Regions. 
_— * Opinion is a common, but falſe Notion of Things. 

ales Oo borrow'd 
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borrow'd from Heaven ; that Opinion governs all, 
and Things are only as you think them ; and that 
*tis not poſſible for any body to live or loſe any 
more than the preſent Moment: woman erg 
to have forgotten. . 
XXVII. Reflect frequently upon thoſe that Neve 
formerly been mightily difturb'd with Accidents 
of any Kind ; e 
nne feming Kaceb 1 that have 
made the moſt glorious Figure, or met with the 
Misfortune; and then aſk your ſelf, Where 
are they all now ? They are vaniſh'd like a little 
Smoke ; they're ſhrunk within the Compaſs of an 
Urn, and are but Abbes and Romance J, 
and it may be have not ſo much as the laſt i 


imagi- 
nary Advantage neither. Recolle& likewiſe all 


that Humour and Oddneſs that ſome People af- 


fect, to appear as Fabius Catullinus did at his 


Countrey-Seat, as Lucius Lupus and Stertinius did 
at Baie, to act the Fanſy of Vertius or the 


5 N thus People dote 


upon Figure and Singularity, though tis ſometimes 
in Lewdneſs * ; but granting tis ſomewhat bet- 


ter, the Prize - is inſignificant, and the Thy =_ 
worth the Candle: Iis much more 
Philoſopher to ſtand clear of Affectation; he 
Honeft and Regular upon all Occaſions, and to 
follow chearfully where-ever the Gods lead on : 
As for Pretence and Hypocrfy, *ris all Stuff ; 
rr. 
his Humility. 


* 
| VIII. To D Reaſon of 


my being ſo earneſt in religious Worſhip : Did 1 


ever ſee any of the Gods? Or, Which Way am I 
convinc'd of the Certainty of their Exiſtence ? In 


„ See Book 8, Sect. 25. 1 That of Tiberius was ſuch. 
- | the 
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che firſt Place I anſwer, that the Gods are not 


inviſible * ; but granting they were, the Objection 


would fignify nothing : For I never had a Sight 
of my own Soul, and yet I have a great Value fort, 
becauſe *tis diſcoverable by its Operations. And 


thus by my conſtant Experience of the Power of 


the Gods, I have a Proof of their Being, and a 


| Reaſon for my Veneration. 


XXIX. The beſt Proviſion for a happy Life, 


is to diſſect every Thing, view it on all Sides, 
and divide it into Matter and Form. To prattiſe 


Honeſty in good earneſt, and ſpeak Truth from 
the very Soul of you : And when you have done 
this, live eaſy and chearful, and crowd one good 
Action ſo cloſe to another, that there may not 


be the leaſt empty or inſignificant Space between 


them. 7 
XXX. The Light of the Sun is but one and 
the ſame, though tis divided by the Interpoſi- 


tion of Walls and Mountains, and abundance of 


other Opaque Bodies. There's but one common 
Matter for Corporeity, though 'tis parcelPd out 


among Bodies of different Qualities : There is 


but one ſenſitive Soul neither, notwithſtanding it 
has peculiar Conveyances, runs in innumerable 
Channels, and ſupplies a vaſt Number of Animals 


diſtin& from each other. And laſtly, the rational 


Soul, though it ſeems to be ſplit into Diſtinction, 
is but one and the ſame b. Now, excepting this 
laſt, the Parts of the other Species of Form © and 


a The "Y the ry ad the Stars, were Gods in the 
Opinion of the Sroicks. d The Sroicks held the rational 
Soul a Part of the Deity. © By Form in rational Crea- 


tures the Emperour ſeems to mean the Mind, in Animals 


the ſenſitive Soul, in Vegetables and inanimate Things the. 
Principle of Union, which ſupports them in their Diſlinc- 
tion, and tacks their Being together. D' Acier. 8 8 

; Matter, 
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Matter, tho' without Apprehenſion or any com- 
mon Affection to tie them to each other, are yet 
upheld by an intelligent Being, and by that Facul- 
ty which puſhes Things of the ſame Nature to the 
fame Place: But humane Underſtandings have a 
peculiar Diſpoſition to Correſpondence ; they 
ſtick together by Inclination, and nothing can 
extinguiſh ſuch ſociable Thoughts in them. 
XXXI. What is it you hanker after? Is it 
bare Exiſtence? Or Senſation? Or Motion? Or 
Strength, that you may loſe it again in Decay ? 
What! Is it the Privilege of Speech, or the 
Power of Thinking in general? Is any of this 
Furniture -big enough for Deſire? If all theſe 
Things are Trifles upon the Matter, proceed to 
ſomething that's worth your while; and that is, 
to be govern'd by Reaſon and the Deity. And 
et you can't be ſaid to value theſe laſt mention'd 
Privileges rightly neither, if you are diſturb'd be- 
cauſe Death muſt take them from you 4. 
XXXII. What a ſmall Part of unmeaſurable 
Time falls to the Share of a ſingle Mortal, and 
how ſoon is every one ſwallow'd up in Eternity? 
What a Handful of the univerſal Matter goes to 
the making a humane Body, and what a very lit- 
tle of the vniver/al Soul too ©, to raiſe it into an 
Animal? And on what a narrow Clod, with re- 
ſpect to the whole Earth, do you crawl upon? 
Conſider all this, and reckon nothing great, 
unleſs it be to ad in Conformity to your own 
Reaſon, and to {fer as the Almighty ſhall ap- 


point you. 


; 6 See Book 9. Sect. . Book 10. Sect. 28. 5 Ee The 
Emperour means the ſenfitive or vital Soul, as the Szoicks 


calid it. SR cog: 
$ NXXUL The 
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XXXIII. The great Buſineſs of a Man is to 
improve his Mind, and govern his Manners; this 
is minding the main Chance. As for all other 
Projects and 3 whether in our Power to 
compaſs or not, they are no better than Trifling 
and Amuſement. 
XXXIV. We can't have a more lively and 


promiſing Notion, to ſet us above the Fear of 


Death, than to conſider that it has been deſpis'd 
even by that Sect * who made Pleaſure and Pain 
the Standard of Good and Evil. 


XLAXAY. the clue iikes wo Thine fo well as cher 


fixt by Providence, he that's indifferent whether 
he has room for a long Progreſs in Reaſon and 


Regularity or not 8, or whether he has a few or 


a great many Years to view the World in; a 
Perſon thus qualified will never be afraid of 


dying. 


Burgher of this great City h; what's matter tho? 
you have liv'd in't but a few Years ; if you have 
obſerv'd the Laws of the Corporation, the length 
or ſhortneſs of the Time makes no Difference. 


Where's the Hardſhip then, if Providence, that 


planted you here, orders your Removal? You 
can't ſay you are ſent off by a tyrannical and un- 
righteous Sentence; no, you quit the Stage as 
fairly as a Player does, that has his Diſcharge from 
the Maſter of the Revels : But I have only gone 
through three As, and not held out to the End 
of the Fiſth.. You fay well; but in Life three 
Ads makes the Play entire. Hie that appoints 
the Entertainment is the beſt Judge of the length 


— - ld 


f The Fpicureans. ꝭ Sec Book 11. Set, 1, h The 
World. 


on't; 


XXXVI. Hark ye, Friend, you have been a 


The End of the Twelve Books of the 
* Emperour ANTONINUS. 
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Being a ſerviceable EM BLE M for the 


acquiring of Prudence, and the 
Direction of Human Life. 


WS we were taking a Turn in Saturn's 
Temple, we ſaw a great many con- 
ſecrated Preſents, remarkable enough 
for their Curioſity ; amongſt the reſt 
we took particular Notice of a Pic- 


ture hung over the Door: The Piece we per- 


ceiv'd was all Emblem and Mythology; but then 
the Repreſentation was ſo ſingular and out of Cuſ- 
tom, that we were perfectly at a Loſs whence it 

S X ſhould 
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ſhould come, and what was the Meaning on't. 
Upon a ſtrict View we found *twas neither a City 
nor a Camp, but a ſort of Court, with two Par- 
titions of the ſame Figure within it, tho* one of 
them was larger than the other. The firſt Court 
had a Crowd of People at the Gate, and within 
we ſaw a great Company of Women. Juſt at 
the Entrance of the firſt Gate there ſtood an old 
Man, who by his Geſture and Countenance ſeem'd 
to be buſy in giving Advice to the Crowd as they 
came in. 

And being a long Time at a ſtand about the 
Deſign of the Fable, a grave Man, ſomewhat in 
Years, making up, begins to diſcourſe us in this 
Manner. Gentlemen, ſays he, I underſtand you 
are Strangers, and therefore *tis no Wonder the 
_ Hiſtory of this Picture ſhould puzzle you; for 
there are not many of our own Countrey-men 

that can explain it. For you are to obſerve, this 

is none of our Town Manufacture: But a long 
while ago a certain out-landiſh Man of great Senſe 
and Learning, and who by his Diſcourſe and Be- 
haviour ſeem'd to be a Diſciple of Pytbagoras and 
Parmenides; this Gentleman, I ſay, happening to 

travel hither, built this Structure, and dedicated 
both the Temple and this Piece of Painting to 
Saturn. Sir, ſaid I, had you any Acquaintance 
with this Gentleman? Yes, ſays he, I had the 
Benefit of his Converſation, and was one of his 
Admirers a long time: For, to my thinking, tho” 
he was but young, he talk'd at a ſtrange fignifi- 
cant rate; and as for this Picture, I have heard 
him expound the Emblem, and read upon the Ar- 
gument very frequently. Sir, ſaid I, unleſs you 
are very buſy, I beg of you to inſtruct us a little 
in this Matter, for we are ſtrangely deſirous to 
know the Meaning of this Fable in Colours. Gen- 
e tlemen, 
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tlemen, ſays he, Pm very ready to ſerve you, 
but then, I muſt tell you, there is ſome Danger 
in hearing the Story. Danger! As how? Why, 
ſays he, if you mind what you are about, and 
underſtand what's deliver'd, you'll grow unex- 
pectedly Wiſe and Happy upon the Diſcourſe 
but otherwiſe, to be free with you, you'll turn 
Ignorant and IIl-natur'd, and be the moſt unfor- 
tunate Blockheads imaginable. For the explain- 
ing this My!ho/ogy is as touchy a Buſineſs to the 
Audience, as the S/ his Riddle was formerly: If 
a Man was an Adigus at it, he found his Account 
in the Undertaking ; but if the Myſtery prov'd 
too hard for him, he was loſt, and murther'd by the 
Monſter upon the ſpot. The Conſ-quence cf the 
preſent Caſe is much the ſame, for Folly is a ſort of 
Sphinx to Mankind in general, and gives an obſcure 
Intimation of what's good and bad, or indifferent 
for us: If a Man can't look thro' her, and untie 
her Riddle, tho' ſhe does not chop him up at a 
- Mouthful, like the Sphinx, yet ſhe will be ſure to 
diſpatch him by Degrees, fit as cloſe to him as a 
Conſumption, and ride him as the Spleen does a 
Malefactor under S-z/znce. But on the other hand, 
when Folly is underſtood, then ſhe goes to pot 
her ſelf, and the Man is made ſafe and happy for 
his Life-time ; therefore pray take Care, and be 
attentive, and let nothing ſlip your Obſcrvation. 
In earneſt, if the Matter ſtands thus, you make us 
almoſt Wild to hear you upon this extraordinary 
Subject. *Tis juſt as I tell you. Well, faid I, if 
we are likely to ſmart at this rate for being care- 
leſs, you'll be ſure to find us upon our Guard, and 
therefore begin as ſoon as you pleaſe. 


Upon this, pointing to the Picture with his. 


Cane, do you ſee this Incloſure or Court, ſays he? 
Yes. Thus then, you are to underſtand, is yy 
| O'S and 
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and the Place for Mortals to range in. The 
Crowd at the Gate are the People that are juſt 
coming into the World ; and the old Man that 
ſtands by on rais'd Ground, with a Paper in one 
Hand, and the other in a Poſture of Direction, is 
the common Genius. This ſuperintending Spirit 
inſtructs thoſe that enter, how they are to manage 
themſelves in Life, and which Road they are to 
take, if they expect to come ſafe to the end of 
their Journey. And pray, faid I, which Way 
does he direct them, and how are they to govern 
themſelves ? Don't you ſee, ſays he, there by the 
Gate where the Crowd goes in, a Woman ſitt in 

in an arm'd Chair handiomly dreſs'd, and with a 
Mien of Quality? I ſee her with a Glaſs in her 
Hand: Pray who is ſhe? That's Impoſture, ſays 
he, that bubbles the whole World in ſome Mea- 
ſure out of their Underſtandings. Say you ſo? 
Which Way does ſhe go to work? She opens a 
Vein, and gives them a Glaſs of her Conſtitution. 

What ſort of Drink is that? *Tis Ignorance and 
 Miſiake, What is to be done then? Why, when 
they have taken this Stirrup Cup, they travel into 
Life. What! Does every body take their Morn- 
ing's Draught of this Liquor? Every body, but 
not all Brimmers ; ſome drink more, and ſome 
lets. To inform you farther, don't you ſee a Par- 
cel of Wenches within the Gate, different enough 


in their Perſons, but all of them with the bold 


Air of their Profeſſion? I ſee them. Very well: 
If you would know their Names then, they are 
Opinion, Paſſion, and Pleaſure. As the Crowd 
enters, theſe Laſſes friſk about them, and ſalute 
them with a great deal of Welcome, and then 
lug them off. And whither do they carry them ? 
Carry them ! Some to good Fortune, and ſome, 
by miſtaking their Way, to Ruin and the „ 
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In earneſt, Sir, ſaid I, if the Caſe ſtands thus, *tis 
dangerous drinking! You ſay well; and yet all 
theſe Women promiſe to direct them right, and 
to make them as conſiderable and happy as they 
would with. But the poor Wretches having ta- 
ken a Glaſs too much with 1mroſture, are fo mud- 
dy-headed that they over-look. their Advantage, 
and miſtake their Ground, and ramble about at 
that ſenſeleſs giddy rate as you ſee: And look 
you, continues he, how thoſe Gypſies manage the 
People that came in firſt, and lead them whither 
they have a mind to. I perceive it, ſaid I; but 
pray what blind diſtracted Woman is that which 
ſtands there upon a round Stone like a Globe ? 
That's F-rtune, replies my Inſtructer, who is not 
only blind, but mad and deaf into the Bargain. 
And what may her Buſineſs be, I beſeech you? 
She ranges every where, ſays he, ſnatches away 
this Man's Circumſtances, and gives them to ano- 

ther; and in a little while recalling her Liberali- 
ties, beſtows them upon new Favourites, and all 
with great Arbitrarineſs and Inconſtancy: And 
therefore her Pedeſtal and her Poſture is a good 
Emblem of her Nature. How ſo? Becauſe, ſays 
he, her ſtanding upon a Globe ſhews her Feet 
not well fix?d, and that there's no depending 
upon her Bounty. Indeed, thoſe that reckon 
upon her are generally ruffled with Diſappoint- 
ment, and mightily ſhock'd in their Expectation. 
Here I deſir'd to know, what was the Buſineſs of 
all that Crowd about her, and who they were? I 
was anſwer'd, they were a Clan of unthinking 
People, and all of them making their Applica- 
tion to Fortune for thoſe Things ſhe threw away. 
Very well: But how comes it to pals that they 
appear ſo differently affected in their Counte- 
nances, that ſome of them are all in an — + 
| - . an 
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and others as much out of Sorts, and wringing their 
H:i-ds in Deſpair? Thoſe, fays he, who ſet m fo 
mei and well pleas'd, have receiv'd a Spill, and 


| ſped :n their Addreſſes to this Lady, and there- 


fore they call her Good F -tyne : But the others 
who weep and wring their Hands, are diſſeiz'd 
by her of what ſhe had granted them before, and 
here her Title is Bad For. une. What ſort of Favour 
does ſhe beſtow then, that makes her command the 
Tempef, and diſpoſe of the Paſſions of her Ad- 
mirers in ſo ſovereign a Manner? To anſwer you, 
ſays he, her Bounty conſiſts of ſuch Things as are 
generally eſteem'd great Advantages. What are 
thoſe? They are Wealth, Fame, Birth, Children, 
Poſts of Command, Crowns, Sc. *Tis very well! 
And are not all theſe good Things with a witneſs ? 
As to that, ſays he, well debate it afterwards, 
but at preſent let's go on with our S!cry, With 
all my Heart. Do you ſee then, continues the 
Gentleman, how the Paſſage through this Gate 
leads you into another Court upon an Aſcent, 
and that there are ſeveral Women dreſs'd like 
Wenches ſtanding at the Portal? I fee them. I 
muſt tell you then, their Quality is very coarſe 
two of them are Ledi ſ and Luxury, and the 
other /'"2ttery and Crvetgrſngſs. And what do they 
ſtand ſtaring here for ? To ſpy out thoſe to whom 
Fertunc has been any thing kind. And what then? 
Then they appear mightily tranſported, make up 
to them with great F-ndearingnelſs, and ply them 
ſtrongly with Compliment and Flattery : They 
invite them to their Apartments, promiſe to ſet- 
tle them in Satisfaction, and that withour the leaſt 
Intermiſſion or Incumbrance whatſoever. Now 
thoſe who are giin'd to Libertiniſm with this 
Courtſhip, think themſelves in a delicate Way, 
and are ſtrangely pleas'd with mere Choice at Bur 

— ut 
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But after ſome time, when they begin to recollect, 
they perceive the Entertainment was nothing bur 
a viſionary Cheat, and inſtead of a Regale, they 
have been prey*d upon and ill uſed. Now, when 
Men come to this paſs, and have ſpent all that 
Fortune had furniſh'd them with, they are forced 
to go to Service to theſe Women; and here 
all manner of Afronts and ſcandalous Practices 
muſt be digeſted ; they muſt bear with every 
Thing, and boggle at nothing ; they muſt chear, 
or betray their Truſt, pick a Pocket, or rob a 
Church, as Occaſion ſerves. And when all theſe 
Tricks fail them, they are ſent to the Houſe of 
Correction. And how are they handled ? Don't 
you ſee, ſays he, a little Door opeaing into a nar- 
row dark Place? I do; and ſeveral ugly fluttiſh 
Women in Rags are the Inhabitants. You are 
right. And to deſcribe them to you; ſhe with 
the Whip in her Hand is call'd Di/cipline ; ſhe 
with her Head bending down to her Knees is 
Grief; ſhe that tears her Hair is Pain. But pray, 
ſaid J, what ill-look'd Skeleton of a Fellow is 
that, with ne'er a Tatter to his Limbs, and that 
Woman too by him, that's Beauty enough to be 
his Siſter ? You have gueſs'd the Relation exactly, 
and to ſatisfy your Queſtion, the Man is complain- 
ing Sorrow, and that Siſter of his is Deſpair. To 
this Company the Rakes above-mention'd are ſent, 
where they are maul'd and mortified ſufficiently ; 
and after they have gone through their Exerciſe 
in this Bridewell, they are committed to Goal, 
where Unhappineſs is their Keeper : And here they 
are faſt for their Life-time, unleſs they happen to 
light upon Repentance. If Fortune ſends this Lady 
to any one of them, ſhe diſengages him from his 
Confinement, and gives him a new Set of Notions 
and Deſires, which puts him in the Road to rue 
| X 4 Knowleage : 
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Knoxoledee : However, the Direction is not ſo in- 
fallible but that 'tis poſible for him to miſs the 
Way, and make a Viſit to pretended Learning. And 
what follows? Why, ſays he, if he travels right, 
and comes to the Seat of ru? Knowledge, ſhe does 
his Buſineſs effectually; ſhe purges his Head, and 
cures his Spleen, and makes him eaſy and proſper- 
ous as long as he lives: But if he miſtakes the 
Road, pretended Learning picks him up, and leads 
him a new Dance. O ſtrange ! ſaid I, here's ano- 
ther great Riſque to be run : But, I beg of you, 
what ſort of Mortal is this pretended Learning? 
Don't you ſee, replies my Inſtructer, that farther 
Court? Yes, very plainly. And don't you per- 
ceive a Woman in the Porch genteelly dreſs'd, 
and with an Air of Sobriety? That I do: To in- 


form you then, the Generality are ſo ignorant as 


to miſtake this Gentlewoman for Learning, where- 


as ſhe is really but a Counterfeit of that Quality. 


Now, thoſe who are upon the Road ro Recovery 
and true Knowl:dze, commonly bait with her firſt. 
And is there no other Way to true Kncwledge but 
this? Yes, there is. Here I put in again, and 
aſk'd him, who are thoſe Men that walk within 


the Court there? Thee, ſays he, are the Admirers 
of pretended Learning, only they miſtake the Per- 


ſon of their Miſtreſs, and fanſy themſelves in the 
Converſation of true Knowledge. Pray, who are 
they? Here's a great many ſorts of them, ſays he; 
here are Poets, Orators, and Logicians ; Muſick 
Maſters, Accomptants, Mathematicians, and Aſ- 
trologers; Epicureans, Peripateticks, Philolo- 
gers, Sc. But, under Favour, methinks I ſee ſome 
Women like Devauchery, and the reſt of her Com- 
panions which you ſhew'd me before; pray who 
are they? The very ſame. What! Do they walk 
in this inner Court? As ſure as you live, ſome- 

times, 
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times, though not 10 often as in the firſt. And 
docs Fanſy and uncertain Opinion take a Turn 
here too? Moſt undoubtedly, ſays he; and which 
is more, theſe Sparks being not recover'd of the 
Doſe which Impeſture gave them, they are trou- 
bled with the Company of Ignorance and Folly. 
Neither will they ever be rid of Ohinion and the 
reſt of the Gang, till they part with pretended 


Learning, enter into a Courſe of Phyſick, and 


purge off all their Conceir, Ignorance, and ill 
Humours : Then their Condition will be ſecure. 
Bur as long as pretended Learning has the Aſcen- 
dant over them, they'll ne' er be diſentangled; 
neither will all their Notions and Proficiency ever 
cure them of any of the Diſtempers above-men- 


tion'd. Say you ſo: Which is the Way then 


that leads to the Seat of rue Knowledge ? If you 
mind, ſays he, you'll perceive an Eminence at a 
diſtance, which looks as if *rwas perfectly unin- 
habited. I have it. And don't you fee a little 


Gate, and the Avenues to it very much unfre- 


quented ; for indeed the Aſcent to it is trouble- 
ſome, and the Way rough and rocky ? I perceive 
it, ſaid I. Does it not then appear a lofty Hill, 
with a very narrow Way to't, and Precipices on 
each ſide? Yes, the Proſpect is juſt as you fay. 
This is the Road to ive Kncwwledge, ſays he, and 
on my Word a very rugged one to look on. Bur 
let's proceed. Don't you obſerve two hail luſt 
Women ſtand on the top of the Aſcent, and 
ſtretching out their Hands with a great deal of 
Inclination? I ſee them; who are they? They 
are Siſters, ſays he; one of them is Temperance, 
and rYother Patience. Good Women both: Bur 
what makes them ſprawl their Hands out with ſo 
much Fanſy ? *Tis to encourage Travellers, ſays 
he, and keep them from Cowardize and Deſpair ; 


Letting 
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Letting them know, at the fame Time, that if 
they will but hold out, and ſtrive a little, they'll. 
quickly be eaſy, and come into a good Road. 
Well ! But when they come to the ſteep Aſcent, 
how do they get up, for I can't perceive any Way 
made for them? Theſe Women, ſays he, ſtep 
down a little, ſtoop for them, and ſo hale them 
up. Then their Guides order them to reſt a 
little, and ſoon after furniſh them with Strength 
and Spirits, promiſe to convey them to true Know- 
ledge, give them a Proſpect of their Journey, and 
ſhew them how ſmooth and pleaſant, and free 
from all manner of Inconvenience the Road 1s. 
Really, ſaid I, it appears ſo to me. Don't you 
ſee, continues my Inſtructer, on this ſide that 
Grove there, a lovely Meadow, which looks ſo 
ſurprizingly bright as if it had a whole Sun of its 
own to make it beautiful. You need not queſtion 
my Eye-ſight, faid I, where ſuch an Obje@ as 
that is lies before it. And don't you ſee another 
Pile of Building in the middle of this Field? I 
do; what do you call it, and who does it belong 
to? This is the Seat of the Fortunarte, ſaid he; 
here all the moral Virtues keep their Court, and 
Happineſs is always in their Train. Say you ſo? 
This muſt needs be a delicate Place then. Right. 
But, to carry you farther, don't you perceive a 
handſome, middle-aged, matronly Woman by the 
Gate in a plain Dreſs? And if you obſerve her, 
ſhe ſtands upon a ſquare Stone, and not tottering 
n a Globe; there are likewiſe two young Wo- 
men on each fide of her, which look as if they 

were her Daughters. Yes, faid I, by their Fea- 
tures and Complexion, one would think ſo. To 
expound them to you then, the Matron in the 
middle 1s Knowledge or Learning, the two others 
are, one of them Truth, and the other Perſuaſion. 
But 
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But what makes the elder Lady ſtand upon a Stone 
like a Die? To ſhew the ſteddineſs of her Poſture, 
that People may know where to have her, and 
that her Favours are ſafe and ſignificant. Well 
 expluin'd ; but pray what does the preient People 
with? Why, ſays he, ſhe gives them Aſſurance, 
and the Faculcy of fearing nothing. And how 
do theſe Qualities operate ? They give the Own- 
ers the Satisfaction to know they are out of Dan- 
ger as long as they live. In earneſt, ſaid I, this 
Lady has an excellent Hand at m:king Preſents ! 
But what makes her ſtand without the Gate? To 
cure thoſe thar come hither, and give them her 
Cephalick Preſcription ; and when the Potion has 
cleans'd their Conſtitution, ſhe brings them in, 
and preſents them to the Virtues. How is this? 
J don't rightly underſtand you. PI clear it to 
you, ſays he; *cis juſt as when a Patient danger- 
ouſly ill is undertaken by a Phyſician : In the 
firſt Place the Doctor endeavours to remove the 
Cauſe, and diſcharge the morbifick Matter; and 
when this is done, Strength returns of Courſe, 
and the Man is ſet up: But if he won't take his 
Phyſick and be govern'd, 'tis no Wond:r if he 
dies of the Diſtemper. I apprehend you, Sir, 
ſaid I. Thus, ſays he, when any one is brought 
to Learning and Philoſophy, ſhe falls to doctering 
of him preſently, gives him a purging Doſe out 
of her own D:jpenſatory, that all the ill Humours 
may be carry*d off in the firſt Place. And what 
are thoſe? They are Ignorarice and Error, which 
Im poſture drench'd him with; they are Pride, Ap- 
petite and Intemperance, Anger and Avarice, 
and the reſt of that unfortunate Entertainment 
which he ſwallow'd in the firſt Court. And when 
he's well waſh'd within, whither does ſhe ſend 
him? Then he 1s permitted to enter =_ laſt 
Court, 
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Court, and introduced to Science and the other 
Virtues. And what may they be? Don't you ſee 
within the Gate, ſays he, a Company of handſome 
modeſt Women, without any thing of Dreſſing, 
Waſhes, or Expence about them? I ſee them, ſaid 
I; who are they? The firſt, ſays he, is Know- 


ledge, the others, who are her Siſters, are For- 


titude and Juſtice, Probity and Sobriety, Mo- 
deſty, Liberality and good Nature. In earneſt, 
ſaid I, fine Ladies all: Now methinks my Ex- 


pectation begins to riſe conſiderably. If you 
mind what you hear, ſays he, and digeſt it into 
Practice, your Hopes are not ill founded. Pll 
do my beſt, take my Word for't. Do fo, and 


then you'll ſucceed and be ſafe. But pray, ſaid 
I, whither do theſe Ladies lead the Man? TO 


their Mother, ſays he: And, who is ſhe? They 


call her Felicity. Felicity ! And what is ker Buſi- 
neſs and Quality? Do you ſee, ſays he, the Path 


that leads us to the Mount there, wnere the 


Structure looks like a Fort for the Security of all 
the Courts? Yes. And is there not in the Porch 
2 handſome young Lady fitting in a Chair of State, 
dreſs'd like Quality, but not to any degree of 
Maggot or Curioſity? But if you mind her, the 
Crown upon her Head 1s particularly fine, both 
in the Matter and the Making. Truly, it ſeems 


to be juſt as you ſay. This Lady, ſays he, is Fe- 
licity. And when any body comes hither, what's 


her Buſineſs ? She crowns him, ſays he, from her 
own Cabinet, and ſo do all the Virtues too, in- 
ſomuch that by his Reception you would take 


him for ſome great Conqueror, and that he had 


gone through Herculzs's twelve Labours at leaſt. 
And has he done any Thing like it? Yes indeed, 
he has got the better of ſeveral wild Beaſts of 
an extraordinary Bulk : Theſe were formerly his 

Maſters, 
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Maſters, made him their Drudge, _— a Col- 
lop ſometimes out of his Carcais, and uſed him 
at a miſerable rate : But now he has fought him- 
ſelf into Liberty and Conqueſt, has them all at 


Command, and chains them up for Sight and 


Service. You awaken my Curioſity extremely; 
pray what ſort of wild Beaſts are they? In the 
firſt Place, ſays he, Ignorance and Miſtake ; now, 


whether you know it or not, theſe are great Beaſts, 


and dangerous ones too, though they don't go, 
it may be, upon all four. Truly, ſaid I, I think 
they are. The other Parts of his Conqueſt, con- 
tinues he, are Grief and Pain, Covetouſneſs and In- 
tem/erance, and all the whole Force of Vice be- 
fides. Theſe are noble Exploits, faid I, the Olym- 
pick Games can ſhew nothing like it; but I ſup- 
poſe this Champion's Crown is not altogether for 
Ornament, therefore pray tell me the Advantage 
in wearing it. You are to know then, young 


Gentlemen, ſays he, that it has a mighty ſatisfying 


Quality : He that has this Crown upon his Head 
is poſſeſt of Happineſs ; and which is more, tis 
of his own Growth too, without any Dependance 
upon his Neighbours. In earneft, *ris glorious 
conquering at this rate; but how does the Man 
ſpend his Time, and whither does he go after he 


is thus crown'd? The Virtues, ſays he, receive 


him, and conduct him back to the Place where 
he was before, and here they ſhew him at what 
a rate of Scandal and Miſery People live: How 
often they run their Heads againſt a Poſt, ram- 
ble from their Intereſt, and are led as it were 
in triumph by their Enemies. Some are made 
Prize of by Debauchery, ſome by Arrogance and 
Ambition, and ſome by Cov2/911/:2/5, &c, Neither 
is it in their Power to diſcngage themſelves and 


make their Eſcape hither ; but they continue 


rolling 
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rolling and reſtleſs till they tumble into their 
Graves: And all this happens, becauſe they can't 
Pick out the right Way; for alas! they have for- 
gotten the Advice the Genius gave them. What 
you ſay is not unlikely; but ſtill Pm at a Loſs 
why the Virtues ſhould lead this happy Man to the 
Place from whence he came? 'Tis to inform his 
Judgment, ſays he, and make him underſtand the 
World better. For, to deal clearly, Error and 
Ignorance had abuſed him before: And thus his 


Underſtanding being miſty and miſled, he was 


wildred in the Qualities of Things, and miſtook 


the Nature of Good and Evil; ſo that in ſhort he 


was in a great meaſure as irregular and unhappy 
as the reſt: But now, having gain'd a right No- 
tion of Intereſt and Advantage, he ſees farther 
into the Follies and Miſery of other Men. Right, 
and when he has ſeen all this, how does he diſpoſe 


of himſelf ? Juſt as he pleaſes : For let him go 


where he will, he is as ſafe as a Ship in a Harbour; 
and all People will be as glad of his Company as 


a Patient is of the Viſit of an able Doctor. What! 


won't he be afraid of thoſe ſcurvy Women any 
more, which you ſaid were like Bears in a Bear- 
garden? Not at all: He'll never be diſturb'd with 


Pain nor Poverty, with Intemperance or Avarice, 


nor any of that hoſtile Clan which made him uneaſy 
before; for he'll be perfectly impregnable againſt 


all manner of Attacks: And as no other Serpent 


dares venture upon thoſe who are bitten by a Vi- 
per, becauſe they are fortified by a ſuperiour Poy- 
fon which is now turn'd to an Antidote; ſo this 
Man has always his Preſervative about him. What 
you ſay ſeems very reaſonable: But pray tell me 


who thoſe are that come down the Hill; ſome of 


them with Crowns on their Heads and Satisfaction 
in their Face ; others are the Picture of hg 
| | ool 
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look ſomewhat maim'd and batter*d, and ſeem ' 
under the Guard of a Parcel of Women. Thoſe 
crown'd, ſays he, are ſafe arriv'd at the Seat of 
Philoſophy, and appear pleas'd with the Converſa- 
tion of that Lady : But thoſe who have no Sign 
of Succeſs upon their Heads, are, ſome of them, 
turn'd back by Philo/ophy for being unqualified : 
Others miſcarry for want of Induſtry and Spirit ; 
and when they have ſtrain'd up to Patience, quit 
the Advantage of the Progreſs, and ramble with- 
out Path or Direction. I underſtand you : But, 
what Women are thoſe at the Heels of them? 
They repreſent, ſays he, Grief and Pain, Deſpair, 
Ignominy, and Ignorance. Say you ſo: Then the 
Men are in very bad Company. You're right : 
Now, when theſe People come back ro the firſt 
Court, and return to Luxury and Lewdneſs, they 
make an odd Report of the Adventure, and blame 
Pbhiloſothy, and not themſelves for their Miſcar- 
riage : They tell you that all who went upon theſe 
Diſcoveries are wretchedly harraſs'd and diſap- 

pointed; and never enjoy any of the Satisfactions 
which are to be met with at home. What Ad- 
vantages are theſe? Why, in a word, debauching | 
and regaling their Palates; for Gourmandizing, | 
and the Liberties of a Brute are in their Eſteem | 
the ſupreme Satisfactions. They muſt take their | 
Fanſy ; but, under Favour, who are thoſe plea- 
ſant ſmiling Women that come from yonder Place? 
They call them Opinions, ſays he; their Buſineſs 
is to introduce thoſe to Inſtraction who are upon the 
Road to the Virtues, and when they have convey'd 
them hither, they return to fetch more: And to 
encourage new Comers, they let them underſtand 
how happy thoſe People are that took the Journey 
before them. Have theſe Women admittance to 
the /irtues ? By no means; Opinion is never al- 
— low'd 
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low'd to appear in the Preſence of Science: How- 
ever, they deliver up their Charge to Learning or 
Inſtruction; and when they have done, go back 
for freſh Company : Juſt like your Merchant-men, 
which when they are unladen, ſet fail again, and are 
freighted with another Cargo. Without Flattery, 
faid I. you ſeem to explain theſe Matters very 
well: But you have not told me what Directions 
the Genius, or ſuperintending Spirit, gives thoſe 
who are juſt marching into Life. He bids them 
be bold, ſays he, and keep up their Spirits; and 
pray do you ſo, for I ſhall let you into the whole 
Buſineſs, and make no Omiſſions in the Relation. 
And here, holding out his Cane again, do you 
ſee that blind Woman, ſays he, ftanding upon a 
Globe, who I told you was Fortune ? Yes, we ſee 
her. The Genius, continues he, warns every body 
never to truſt this Woman, nor to reckon any 
Thing their own, or of any long Continuance, 


that comes from her: For the Grants of Fortune 


are always made with a Power of Revocation ; 
and a Man that holds of her is a meer Tenant at 
Will, and may be turn'd out the next Day for 
ought he knows to the contrary : Reſumptions are 
very common with this Lady, and there's no de- 
pending upon her Favour ; and therefore the Ce- 
nius adviſes People to be looſe and indifferent 
with her, and neither be tranſported when ſhe 
gives, nor dejected when ſhe takes away : For 
ſhe never acts upon Reaſon, but throws out eve- 
ry Thing at Peradventure. Therefore the Rule 
is, never to be ſurpriz'd at any of her Proceed- 
ings ; nor behave our ſelves like ſome unreaſona- 
ble Bankers, who when there's Money lodg'd in 
their Hands, are pleas'd with receiving it, and 
look upon it as their on; but when tis drawn 
out again, they are as much ont of Humour * 
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if they had ſome real Injury done them ; never 
remembring they are but Caſhiers, and that they 
were truſted with the Sum, upon Condition of re- 
paying it upon Demand. Theſe Things the di- 
recting Spirit orders People to obſerve with re- 
ference to Fortune, whoſe Cuſtom it is to take away 
what ſhe has beſtow' d, and ſoon after to reſtore 
thrice as much; and it may be in a little time ſhe 
will turn ſhort again, carry off her laſt Bounty, 
and a great deal more into the Bargain. Upon 
_ theſe Conſiderations the Genius enjoins them to 
receive what they can of her, and make off with 
it forthwith in queſt of a more laſting Liberality. 
And where is this to be had? Learning, replies the 

Gentleman, will preſent them, provided they can 
get ſafe to her. Preſent them with what? With 
the Knowledge of what is really uſeful and ſigni- 
ficant : Now this is a Favour that will ftick by 
them, and there's no Fear of its being recall'd ; 
and therefore the Genius bids them preſs forward 
for this Advantage as faſt as they can : And when 
they come up to thoſe Women, which I told you 
were calPd Bleafure and Intemperance, they are or- 
der'd to paſs on, without making the leaſt Stop 
or Acquaintance, till they reach pretended Learn- 
ing; and here they are to ſtay ſome Time, till ſhe 
has furniſh'd them with Conveniences for their 
Journey, and then to ſet forward to true Learning 
or Philoſopby with all Expedition. Theſe are the 
Directions of the Genius, which, whoſoever either 
neglects or miſtakes, is loſt and undone to all In- 
tents and Purpoſes. Thus, Gentlemen, the My- 
| of the Picture is explain'd to you; and 
if you have any Thing to aſk farther about the 
Argument, you are heartily welcome. Sir, ſaid I, 


ſince you give us this Freedom, pray what is =: 


the Genius orders People to receive of pretended 
Y Learning? 
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Learning ? Some Things that may be of Service 
to them if they pleaſe. What are thoſe ? Letters, 
ſays he, and Scholarſhip, which being a — 
Amuſement, are, as Plato obſerves, a ſort of Re- 
ſtraint upon young People, and keep them ſome- 
times from flying out into Extravagance. Is there 
then a Neceſſity of touching upon this Coaſt in 
order to the arri at true Learning ? Not at 
all: They are uſeful indeed in ſome Reſpects, but 
as to the Point of Probity, they ſignify little. Do 


ou ſay then ſignify nothing towards Virtue 
. 
good without them, and yet they are not altoge- 
ther uſeleſs. To illuſtrate the Matter: Though 
we may underſtand a Foreigner well enough by an 
Interpreter, yet it may not be amils to learn the 
our ſelves. Thus you ſee we may go 
on without the Adv Education. What 
then don't Mathematicians and other Scholars 
ſtand fairer for in Honeſty than other 
People? I can't ſee which Way, ſays he, ſince 
they miſtake the Nature of Good and Evil, and 
are as much govern'd by their Vices as the reſt of 
the World. For, to ſpeak freely, a Man may have 
abundance of fine Notions in his Head, and run 
thro* all the Sciences, as they call them, and yet 
love Wine, and Women, and Money a deal 
too much. In ſhort, he may be admirably fur- 
nift'd this Way, and yet be a Fop, a Knave, or a 
Traitor, if he has not a Care: I'm ſorry to ſay 
here are not u fow diem of Letters Ea to this 
Imputation. And ſince the Caſe ftands thus, what 
they in reference to Virtue above 
others? Truly not much, as you have reprefented 
the Matter. But, under favour, what's the Rea- 
ſon then theſe Gentlemen are lodg d in the Second 
Court; ſor by their —— they ſeem to be 


next 
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next Neighbours to true Knowledge ? And what of 
all that, ſays he? Don't you ſee ſeveral paſs imme- 
diately — Debauchery to true Knowledge, from 
the firſt Court to the third, without a Vi- 
fit to theſe Gentlemen of Education? And in 
what then does their Privilege conſiſt? In ear- 
neſt, I think they are either more lazy or more 
untoward than the reſt in learning the Leſſon 
they ſhould do. How ſo, ſaid I? auſe, ſays 
he, thoſe in the Second Court pretend to know 
more than they really do : Now, their being thus 
conceited in their Ignorance, makes them more 
ſluggiſh in their Advances to true Knowledge than 
otherwiſe they would be. Beſides, don't you ob- 
ſerve, that Opinion and Uncertainty are Uly 
trudging to them out of the Firſt Court? So chat 
in fine they are not a jot better than other Mor- 
tals, unleſs Repentance calls in at their Lodgings, 
and they grow fully convinced, that *cis only 
ſham Learning which they have been all this while 
amus'd with, and that unleſs they mend their 
Manners and their Company, tis impoſſible for 
them not to miſcarry. And therefore, Gentle- 
men, fays he, I hope you'll remember this Dil- 
courſe, comply with the Directions, and practiſe 
them up to a Habit: Indeed, all other Buſineſs 
is but trifling to this; but you muſt frequently 
recollect your Memory, and take Pains with your 
ſelves, otherwiſe what you have heard will do you 
no Service. We ſhall endeavour to take your 
Advice: But I defire you would explain your 
ſelf a little upon the Notion of Advantage, and 
how the common Liberalitics of Fortune can be 
Aaid not to be Good ; ſuch as Life, Health, Riches, 
Fame, Poſterity, Victory, c. And how the con 
trary to theſe can be maintain'd not to be Evi! ? 


To aſſert this, I muſt needs . is all Riddle and 
2 2 Paradox 
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Paradox to me. To fatisfy you, ſays he, I ſhall 
aſk you a few Queſtions, and pray ſpeak your 
Mind freely in your Anſwer. I ſhall do it. What 
do you think then in caſe a Man lives ill; is Life 
any Advantage to him? No truly, ſaid I, *tis ra- 
ther a Diſadvantage. Very well, ſays he, then 
bare living, without other Conſiderations, is no 
Privilege: Tis a good Thing to thoſe that hive 
well, but a Misfortune to others. Under favour, 
do you affirm that Life is Advantage and Diſad- 
vantage too? I do. Pray, ſaid I, have a care of 
an Abſurdity; for tis impoſſible the fame Thing 
ſhould be both good and bad; at this rate it 
would be profitable and prejudicial, and the Ob- 
ject of Choice and Averſian at the ſame Time. 
That is Abſurdity enough, ſays he, in all Con- 
ſcience: But pray, if living ill is a Michief to him 
that's guilty on't, does it follow from hence, that 
Lite, preciſely taken, has any harm in't? Indeed, 
I can't ſay both theſe Caſes are the ſame. Why 
then, Life is no bad Buſineſs ; if it were, cho: 
who live well would he under the Misfortune, for 
they live no leſs than other People. Truly, you 
ſeem to reaſonably enough. Therefore, ſays 
he, ſince Life is common both to good and bad 
People, it muſt be indifferent of it ſelf, and the 
Uſe muſt determine the Quality. *Tis much like 
Lancing and Burning, the Seaſon and the Appli- 
cation makes the Diſtinction; if a Man be well, 
it does him a Miſchief, but an Ulcer or an Im- 
poſthume is much the better for a ſkilful Hand. 
To put another Queſtion to you; had you rather 
live ſcandalouſly, or die bravely ? I had rather die 
upon thoſe Terms. You anſwer like a Man: From 
hence it follows, that Death is no Evil, becauſe *ris 
ſometimes more eligible than living. You are 
right. The ſame reaſoning, continues my Inſtruct- 
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er, will hold with reference to Health and Diſeaſes; 
for the former is ſometimes a Misfortune to a Man, 
and as Circumſtances may happen, he had much 
better have been ſick in his Bed. I can't deny what 
you ſay. Let us go on, ſays he, and examine the 
Caſe of Riches : And here a very little reaſoning 
will ſerve the turn; for Matter of Fact, when tis 
frequent and viſible, needs no Proof: Now, no- 
is more common than to ſee wealthy People 
live ſcandalouſly and miſerably. Ay, that's but 
too true. Then Riches does them no Service in 
order to Virtue and Happineſs. It ſeems ſo, other- 
. wile they would manage better. Well then, tis 
Precept and Principles, not an Eſtate, which makes 
Men good for ſomething. Indeed I think fo. 
Which Way then, ſays he, can Wealth be a real 
Advantage, if it can't improve the Owners, nor 
contribute to the making them better Men? I 
can't tell. By your Conceſſion, an Eſtate muſt 
be a Diſadvantage to thoſe who know not how to 
uſe it. Yes, without all doubt. How then can 
that be abſolutely a good Thing, when a Man is 
ſometimes the better for being ter i it. From 
hence ir follows, that a Perſon that has Honeſty 
and Diſcretion to his Fortune, may make ſome- | 
thing on't ; but unleſs he is thus qualified, he is 
only furniſh'd with edg*d Tools to cut his Fingers. 
To conclude, rhe over-rating theſe Things is that 
which diſorders human Life, and ruins the World : 
For when People fanſy they can't be happy with- 
out ſuch Circumſtances, they'll e at no Wic- 
kedneſs to come at them; and all this Miſchiet 


is occaſion'd for want of a right Notion of what is 
really Good. 
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